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SAALBBO. 
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tions for the Journey. — Loadin<; the Mules. — Our Caval- 
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Situation. — Keasons for believing it to be the Baulath of 
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bec under the Arabs. — The Population in their Times.— 
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floods. ^ Present Desolation. 

BEBirx had anciently a port, which, though too 

email for the admission of such ships as are now used 
for commerce, would still be very eerviceable if it 

1 I am indebted for great part of this chapter to mj nephew 
and companion, the Bev. C. Deaoott, It appeared in 

Beiitl^*s MisoeUaajt Aprils IB52, 

VOL. II. B 
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were in good order; but the pier whioh formed it 
19 now 80 utterly destroyed^ that it has become a 
pernicious reef of rocks, over which the waves beat 
into the former harbour, and dash over ihe very 
narrow aud iuconveuieut landing-pUce, or quay. 
That reef of rocks might very easily be again con- 
verted into a protecting pier, so that the cargoes 
of ships lying in the roads could be landed or em- 
barked with smooth water. As it is, the porters are 
frequently obliged to wade far out with sacks of 
com on their heads, or whatever else they may have 
to discharge. Its restoration would be a great saving 
of time and property ; but such economy is not yet 
understood or dreamt of in the East. 

The night after our arrival a sudden squall of 
wind, to which the euast of Syria is very liable 
at this tune of the year, put all the boatmen in 
commotion to save their craft from destruction, 
by dragging them up on the diore. There was so 
much noise and confusion all night, under our 
windows overlooking the harbour, that I expected in 
the niuruing to liavc seen many wrecks of vessels 
and bodies of drowned men on the beach* The 
ships in the roads had dragged their anchors. 

We inunediately commenced preparations for a 
journey over the mountains. The first thing was to 
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PREPABATXONS FOE THE JOUBNEY. a 

engage a dragoman ; and it was no esay matter to 

choooe among the many smooth-tongued, plaujjiblc 
fellows, who all came with the best of characters* 

Four gentlemen * who had been our shipmates 
firom Bhodes had brought one of these indispensa* 
bie persona with them from C(Mistantiiiuple. They 
, ireie therefore able to secure horses and mules 
sooner than we could, and they speedily started for 
the Cedars; those celebrated old trees, the last 
representatives of the primeval forests of Lebanon. 

The season was so fiir advanced, that only two 
days afterwards, when we were able to leave Berilt, 
the rain which had just fallen, was snow in ihe 
mouiiUiios, and rendered the place where these ve- 
nerable trees are situated inaccessible. We hoped 
to be more fortunate in the spring. 

ThurteU^, 14A November. We were ready to com- 

' These were Messrs. Scott and Gordon, our countrymen, 
and MM. Pierre and Louis Calmeyn, two young Belgians, 
brother?". We met at the ruin^ of Baalbec, after they had 
visited tiie Cedar?, and again at ]>ania"^cus; from whence we 
travelled in company, with separate cstabli:»hment'^, through 
Syria and Palestine, and across the dewsrt to Cairo. The two 
Belgians then joined lu m a 4P^tghtfuI voyage up the Kile. 

It never has been my lot, and X think it must have been rare 
with any travellers, to meet accidentally with four indiridttals 
to thoroughly desirable as traTelling companions. I parted 
from them with feelings of sincere esteem, which I should be 
proud to consider as reciprocated. 
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mence our journey under the guidance of Michele» 
a Syrian dn^oman, who spoke Turkish, Greeks 
French, Italian, and English fluently, with a little 
German, besides his own language, Arabic. Wc en- 
gaged to pay him thirty-five ahiUings per day for the 
two ; which, with the difference of exchange, arbi- 
trarily fixed at Damascus and Jerusalem, tc^ether 
with the return fare from Cairo, the bakshish to the 
Sheikh of the Desert " in going to the Dead Sea, 
and other little expenses, made it amount to about 
one guinea a day for each of us. For this he waa 
to provide everything except wine, spirits, and 
been It was not more than had been paid by other 
travellers, as it appeared from agreements and 
Youchers produced by said Michele; but much more 
than our new companions paid, as we afterwards 
found; and I am sorry to say we were not quite so 
well served. 

The first day's start is always a long and a trouble- 
some affair ; rendered still more so by the very small 
space on the narrow quay in front of the hotel, 
where all loading and adjusting the packages of the 
mules, ^c, had to be done, to the great inconvenience 
of the boatmen, &c., for whose more legitimate uses 
the quay was intended, besides the obstruction we 
made to passengers. Yet no one griunbled, though 
many were looking on, and doubtless expressed some 
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opinionfl. How woxild such a thing be tolerated in 
England ? Ycriljr there seems to be more power of 
doing 88 one pleases in a despotae than in a free coun- 
try. At all events^ in the East the natives are very 
forbearing to the everbearing manner of Englishmen ; 
especially of those on their first essay in travelling, 
hot with an overweening conviction of the superi- 
ority of everything English in general^ and of their 
own importance in particular. 

Our cavalcade consisted of four horses^ for our 
two selves, Michele the dragoman, and a Greek 
cook; the last perched on a pile of light luggage. 
Thes-e horses were very good, as Michele proposed 
to sell them at Cairo ; and we rode them all the way 
through the Desert, in preference to camels. For 
our tentSj cooking apparatus^ &C, there were three 
mules with as many muleteers, or mukri. There 
was also a swartliy Arab groom, who* with the in* 
ferior muleteerj?, was on foot, while the head mukri 
rode on a little donkey* 

The quay was cleared of our incumbrance by 
nine o'clock, and the commerce of the town re- 
sumed its course, while we pursued our journey up 
the side of Mount Lebanon.' 

* The route tre are about to travel has been so often de- 
Bcribed, tbat the reader is doobtless well acquamted with it. 

B 3 
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We crossed the raugc by the Zahle pass, between 
the lugh peaks of Sannin and El Eh^nisi. From 
this elevation we had a fine view over the plain of 
the Bek^ (the Vega;, backed by the lofly Gribel 
esh Sheikh, the Hermon of the Holy Scriptures, 
which rises to the height of 10,000 feet above the 

Mediterranean* It had a capping of 5000 feet of 
snow. 

The dreary ride along the vast and very fertile^ 
but nearly n^lected, valley of the Bekia, was only 
enlivened by a troop of about 100 Bashi-BeziiJu, or 
mounted volunteers, who act as police, armed chiefly 
with lances. They advanced in an irregular line, 
the chief in tlic cenUe, t^mroundcd by his staff, and 
preceded by a man with a pair of small kettle- 
drums, which he did not spare. AVe were walkiug 
and leading our horses, — an undignified manner to 
be caught in, — so wc hastily mounted, and rode 
up to the chief, who very gracefully returned our 
salute. It was an iunuding and a novel scene ; 
rendered more so by the apparent want of disci- 
pline, especially shown in the wild dit-order of 
the flanks, firom which, every now and then, two 

I therefore spare him my details, except in the " ups and 
downs" of it, iur whitli I refer him tO Chap X.|On Eleyations 
taken with the Aneroid Barometer. 
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or three horsemen darted out in pursuit of another, 
contntftiiig with the alow and grave advance of 
the centre. There was, however, a covering party 
of eight or ten horsemen on the right flank, to- 
wards the mountains* 

There wa« no other object to attract our attention 
until within half an hour's journey from Biuilljec ; 
when we stopped to examine what has been called 
a temple* It is a group of eight ancient red granite 
eolnmna, rndelj put together to form a sort of octa- 
gonal buildingj with an entablature of stones roughly 
squared. 

The coliunns are fragments of shafta^ but of equal 
length, placed on the natural earth, wiAaut boies^ 
They are mostly inverted, and the astragal forms 
the only capital, which has been called Doric, or 
resembling Doric'' To the south-east, as 1 iiave 
it in my notes, and tollie best of my recollection, isa 
small nidie hollowed in an upright stone ; not on the 
narth'weii as Burckhardt has said. This I ima* 
gine to be a proof that the building was intended 
for a mosque, of which the niche is the Elibla. The 
roof has fallen, and several of the beautiful columns, 
winch were doubtless purloined from the temple of 
Baalbec, are out of the perpendicular. The whole 
bears such evident marks of having been placed 

B 4 
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there hj ruder hands than those which fashioned the 

sliuli.";, that I am surprised that the accurate Burck- 
hardt should appear to consider it to be ancient and 
have looked for mscriptioua. 

Whether from my expectations havmg been raised 
too highly, or from reaction, I canuot say ; but the 
first appearance of the far*-famed temple of the Sun 
did not seem to jutstliy the enthusiasm that h&s been 
bestowed on it by trarellers. But an examination 
of it in its details will prove it to surpass all praise. 
It is astonishing that such a monument should be 
enveloped in mystery^ no ancient authors having 
mentioned its origin or early history.^ 

Of the numerous cities which flourished in the 
beautiful region first inhabited by the human race, 
where then the ferment of passions was rii'e with vir« 
tues, Tices, glories, revolutions, and decay, though all 
is now so silent in desolation — some present a curious 
contrast in the aspect they assume, for the teaching 
of posterity* Their historical traces are in inverse 
ratio to the actual remains of their monumental 

* We found encamped among the ruins a very ai^reeable 
American family, Mr. and Mr8.BartOD« and daughter^ of Phila- 
delphia* They had been fellow-passengw in the steamer from 
RhodeSi and ire frequently met them on our j<Nirney» when it 
was ^tifying to renew the intercourse with persons of auch 
cultivated minds* 
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.splendour. Memphis, Nineveh, Babylon, Sidon, 
Tyre, &c.» are bright in the pages of history, though 
their utter destruction has fulfilled the denunciations 
of Sacred Writ. While others almost, or entirely, 
uiiknovvn to fame," have left silent testimonials of 
their magnificence, which in parts look as fresh as if 
really chiselled for eternity. Thus Tadmor of the 
Desert," though retaining the name given to it by its 
founder Solomon, iu history only flaeihcs fortli during 
a short-lived zenith, under the name of Palmyra, 
when it almost rivalled liome, and then sank as 
speedily into oblivion.^ 

Thus, also, with the very ancient city of Baalbec 5 
its different stages in prosperity and decay are 
utterly unknown to us: but the present state of 
both these cities, attesting their former beauty and 

' Wood thinks it probable that the character of Solomon, as 
a wise anH voluptuous prince, may have '.^ivi'ii rise to an 
opinion tliat he was tlie founder, which, with regard to Baalbec 
at legist, seems to liave scarcely any other foundation, whatever 
chdm Fahnjra may have. Though he seems iacliaed, in 
other passages, to attribute the work to Solomon, he speaks 
slightingly of it in the following remark on the three stones : — 

**A]1 travellers hare taken notice of these stones; some, 
indeed, of scarce anything else : nor is it surprising that, after 
the dedine of taste, when more attention was paid to mere 
magnitude than heautj, this temple should be chiefly noted for 
the largest stones which perhaps were ever employed in any 
bnildbg,** — Wood*i Huau of Palmyra and BaaUteCj p. 
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extent, eheds a halo over the past, tinged with 
mystery, which strikes the mind with a feeling 
nearly akin to awe, and cannot fail to afford snbjects 
for deep meditation, causing every visitor to regret 
the little time that is usually devoted to them. 
This having been the case with the majority of 
travellers since the time of Wood and Dawkins, but 
little as yet is known of this very interesting city i 
and it seems therefore a sort of duty that every one 
should add his gleanings, scanty though they be, 
to the general stock of inioiiiiatioii. 

BaUbec is situated at the head of the remarkable 
valley, running between the two nummain ranges of 
Libanus and Antilibanus, anciently Ccolo-Syria, now 
called the Bekda, which, though its rise is almost 
imperceptible from its uniformity, attains an eleva* 
tion at Baalbec of between three and four thousand 
feet The highest part of the range of Lebanon, 
called by the Arabs Gibcl Libnan, is distant about 
twenty miles, and bears about north-north-west. 
The valley is watered by the Leitani (anciently the 
Leontes), which has its rise just above the town, 
and at its birth even, is a considerable stream. A 
remarkable feature in this basin is, that it is divided 
by a very slight elevation from that of the Siver 
Orontes, which flows in an opposite direction, to the 
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north. Both of these streams resemble the Jordan 
in the rapidity of their current and the great iisdl in 
proportion to their length of course. 

From its position^ whether in a military or a com- 
mercial point of view^ B^bec must have risen early 
to wealth and distinction. 

Many writers have supposed that the town called 
Baalath, in the historical books of the Old Testa- 
ment^ id the Baalbcc to which we rcicr, and, it would 

8eem> with reason. We read that Solomon built 

Baalath, and Tadmor in the Wilderness, in the land " 
(1 Kings, is. 18.) ; ''and Solomon built Tadmor in 
the Wilderness, and all the store-cities, wlii»'h he 
built in Hamath, and Baalath, and all the store- 
cities, that Soloinou had, and all that Solomon 
desired to build in Jenisalemi and in Lebanon, and 
throughout all the land of his dominion" (2 Chron« 
yiiL 4. 6 ; also 2 Chron. iz. 17. 20.). From these 
passages we may infer> both etymr>logicallj and 
geographically, that Baalath and BiUilbeo are iden- 
tical. Sacred Writ informs us that Solomon in his 
old age forsook the worship of the true Ood, and 
followed the idolatrous rites of other nations. \\ hat 
can be more probable than that Baal was among bis 
idoU ? 

It has been frequently shown that Baalj or Bel, a 
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generic name for the deity of thoee ooontries, yet more 
particularly signifies the Sun, the earliest object of 
idolatrous wordiip among Eastern nations ; and that 

the Sun was worshipped in Syria, wc iuriher know 
jgrom the fiu^t that the Grreeks dianged the ancient 
name of Baalbcc into Heliopolis, the city of the 
Sun ; also that the celebrated temple in Palmyra was 
dedicated to the Sun* 

The evidence derived from its geographical posi- 
tion is very important, as associated with Uamath 
in the preceding quotations. This town corre- 
spouds with the modem Hamah, lying to the north, 
while the mention of Lebanon clearly identifies 
Baalath with some place in the vicinity of these 
mountains. 

Another very important argument that would lead 
us to the same conclusion, is the usual preservation 
of ancient names by modem inhabitants. Thus, the 
land of Egypt is called in Scripture Mizraim, — and 
El Mesr is the name given by the modem Egyptians 
to Cairo, their capital. Palmyra, the city of palm- 
trees, was the appellation used by the Greeks for 
the scriptural Tadmor of the Desert : it is now again 
known by its more ancient name, — the Arabs call 
it Tedmor. We have also the Hamath of Solomon 
changed to the Emesa of the Greeks, and restored 
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in the Ilamah of the Arabs: such also was the 
opinion of Dr. Kichardson* 

Thus it appears to me that scriptural allusions^ 
geographical poritiony etymology, and tradition, con- 
cur in fixing the identity of Baalath with B^albec 
The Arabs believe diat B^bec was bnilt by Soly* 
man £bn Daoud^ or Solomon, the son of David^ who 
employed the agency of genii. While, however, 
the traditions of this unchanged and unchanging 
race, though disfigured by absurdities, are entitled 
to consideration, they can refer only to the most 
ancient portion; since the most casnal observer 
could not iaii tp see that this immense group of 
ruins, as various in form as in purpose, has been the 
work of several periods. 

Bonomi, however, does not ascribe the temple to 
Solomon ; he says, Tradition tells us that the city of 
Bdalbeo, near Damascus, was ornamented with a tem- 
ple to the sun by a king of Assyria who held Syria 
and was iriendly to Egypt, from which country he 
was w^iiling to copy his customs and religion. In 
Egyptian Heliopolis he found a god so like his own, 
that he copied his statue for his own temple in Syria. ^ 
The city received an Egyptian name, Balbec, the 

i Maerdbius, lib* L 23* 
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city of Baal, from Bakiy the Egyptian for city ; and 
was by the Greeks aiterwards called Ueliopolk^. 
when the later temple was there biult The builder 
of this earlier temple can be no otber than Tiglath 
Pilesen^ {Bcinmn€$ Ntneveh, p. 79.) 

Macrobiua says, in the city called Heliopoiiti the 
AssyrianB worship the sun with great pomp, under 
the name of Ueliopolitan Jove; and that the statae 
of this god was brought from a city in Egypt, also 
called Heliopolis, when Senemur or Senepos, ruled 
over the Egyptians, by Opias, ambassador from 
Delebor, king of the Assyrians, together with some 
Egyptian priests, of whom Partemetis was the chief ; 
and that it remained long among the Assyrians 
before it was removed to Heliopolis. (WoodPi 
Baalbec, p. 59.) 

The principal feature distinguishing these re- 
mains from aU others, of every age and people, 
is the enormous magnitude of the stones that form 
the basement wall, on the northern and western sides 
of the substructuie of the great Temple. These 
stones were first noticed in modem times by Maun- 
drell in hia work eniided " A Journey from ^Vleppo 
to Jerusalem/' His words are (p. 137.), Here 
16 anolLer curiosity of this place, which a man had 
need be well assured of his credit, before he ventures 
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to relate^ lest he should be thought to strain the 

privilege of a traveller too far* 

That which I mean is a large piece of the old 
wall or Periboiud^ which eucompassed all these 
structures last described. A wall made of such 
monstrous great stones, that the nations hereabouts 
(as is usual in all things of this strange nature) 
ascribe it to the Architecture of the DeviL Three 
of tike stones^ which were larger than the rest, we 
took the pains to measure^ and I'ound them to extend 
sixty-one yards in length; one twenty^onc, the other 
two^ twenty each* In deepness they were four yards 
each, and in breadth of the same dimensions* These 
three stones lay in one and the same row, end to 
end* 

The rest of the wall was formed also of great 
stones, but none of so great a mi^itude as these. 
That which added to the wonder was, that these 
stones were lifted up into the wall more than twenty 
feet from the ground*" 

These measurements are rather understated. We 
measured them carefully, and found that two of them 
are a little above sixty-three feet each, and the third 
above sixty-two feet in length* These, again, rest 
on another tier of stones, averaging more than thirty 
feet in length, while they equal in depth those 
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above them. When we contemplate masses such as 
these^ lying in a wall at so great a height from the 
ground^ we wonder what power could have been 
applied to transport blocks, weighing about 1200 
tons, &om the quarry, a distance of more than 
half a mile, to their present resting-place ; but their 
means were doubtless the same as those which 
were employed by the Assyrians to move their 
winged bulla, though they are very small, when 
compared with the stones of Baalbea The three 
most remarkable for size lie in the western wall of 
the temple basement, ami extend uuurly to the north- 
western angle; while those of the lower tier, turn and 
continue along the northern side iur a distance of 3 1 3 
feet ; but are separated from the present northern wall 
of the temple area by a court or corridur, twenty-six 
feet wide, and in lengdi nearly equal to that of the 
outer wall. The stones comprising it are none less 
than thurty feet long, while their average height ia 
twelve feet, and their thickness ten. 

At the soudiem extremity of the western (ancient) 
wall, the last stone in the lower tier projects beyond 
the great stone above it, half of its length, or 
fifteen feet, and might be supposed to form the 
angle, where another great stone (perhaps the one 
in the quarry) was intended to have been placed. 
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The eafltem eztremily of the nordiem waUk crossed 

by the more modern building, here running at right 
angles to its origiiud diiecticm; but whether built 
over the ancient work, or forming its termination^ it 
is difficult to say, though the former is the most pro- 
bable guppositiuu ; and if excavations were made in 
the direction of this supposed continuation, and at 
the point before mentioned, it is not at all improbable 
that they might lead to some interesting discoveries* 

The difiference of level between the platform of 
thet^ple, and the upper surface of the great stones, 
is not much less tiian twenty feet of rubbish. 

These are all the remains of the first period of the 
architectural history of Bialbec; except a similar 
stone, of burger dimensions than those in the wall, 
lying in the quarry uniinisiied, the under side not 
liaving been detached from the rode ; its measure* 
ments (made in a first visit, and confirmed in a second) 
are, sixty-eight feet ten inches, thirteen feet eight 
inches, and ibui teen feet three inches* Who, then, 
could have carried on works on such a gigantic scale 
but the Great Eang, who excelled all the kings of 
the earth in wisdom and knowledge, and who is said 
to have prepared great stones, costly stones^ and 
hewed stones ? ^ 

i 1 Kings, xvii. 
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In contemplating ihese few vestiges, we are 

naturally led to wonder whether the stupendous 
fabric of which they would have fonned a part was 
ever completed according to the original scale ; but 
as it is not easy to belicTc that either time, or the 
brief fury of man, could cause the entire disappear- 
ance of such enormous masses, it would be reasonable 
to conjecture that the design was found to be too vast 
for the funds, or that the works had been stopped by 
Bomc local cause, as an invasion ; and, in support of 
this, we read, that when Solomon followed strange 
gods, the Lord nused him up enemies on every 

side, and among them Bezon, king of Damascus, 
who was an adyersary to Israel all the days of 
Solomon j and he abhorred Israel, and reigned over 
Syria.** 

j^ow Baalath being an important post, and not £ftr 
from Damascus, we may readily believe that it would 
be one of the first cities attacked by Bezon and the 
Syrians ; this might have caused a suspension, or a 
total cessation of the works, which is corroborated by 
the large unfinished stone in the quarry. 

On the mounds formed by the ruins of this vast 
structure another arose to excite the wonder of the 

* 1 Kingp, ». 20. 
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world; and pos&ibly derived iu name from the 
gigantic remains of its predecessor.^ 

" This same Theodosius deatroycd the temple 
of Heliopolia, the great and renowned^ called the 
Trilithon, and made of it a church for the Chris- 
tiana." 

It is thus noticed by John of Antioch, coiunionly 
Called Malalas, in the eleyenth book of his Chroni- 
cles: " Elius Antoninus Pius built a great temple 
to Jupiter in Heliopolis^ near Libanus^ in Phoenicia^ 
which was one of the wonders of the world." ^ This 
testimony of John of Antioch is corroborated by 
an inscription on the pedestals of two columns^ at 
the entrance leading to the courts of the great 
temple. They are raised about thirty feet from the 
ground^ and, as the letters are small and narrow, 
there was considerable difficulty in obtaining a 
copy ; but on comparing it with that giyen in Wood 
and Dawkins* work, I iiud they agree in every 

* KariXvat 6i xal to \fpbv 'UXwvTroXfuJC fiiyUy xai 7rtpif:>6rjT0Vf 
TO XtYOfiitfov TpiXiOov Kai tnoiriatv avro tccXr/^iav JLpiOTtavoX£m 

^Joamug MakUm Chrtm. p. 119. foL Yen. 1733. 

* 'HXioc 'Ayrwylvoc nioc Urww *HXiovirdXii rqc ^otvUetic rov 

MagDis DiU HeUopolitanifl pro Mlnte Aotonmi Pii FeL 
Aug. et Julia Anguste Hstris Domini Noetrl atftromm 8en»- 
tos Patriae. — Victoriia oolamiianini dmn erani ia miuoinltt- 
n^nala soA pecmiiA vx, roto libenti aaimo •oltit.*' 

c a 
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particular, except that, a hundred years ago, it is 
probable the letters were not quite so much defaced 
as now. The names of the £mperor Antoninus 
Pius and of his mother Julia are inscribed in it, 
with a record that he built, or embellished, it 
at His own expense. 

We have now the remains of two magnificent 
edifices, of which the smaller is in the better state 
of preservation* 

At the eastern end of the grand temple, a flight 
of steps led to a handsome yestibule, flanked at 
eitlicr end by a high square tower, ornamented by 
Corinthian pilasters. The steps haye disappeared, 
and a wall, composed of ancient stones, irregularly 
arranged, and probably built up by the Arabs from 
some former ruin, now occupies tlieir place. The 
entrance fiK>m the yestibule into the first court is by 
a principal and two side portals ; the length of the 
court, hexagonal in form, is 190 feet, and its width 
266 feet. Beyond this you enter the second quad- 
rangular court, 440 feet wide by 405, profusely 
ornamented ; which must have presented in ancient 
times a very magnificent appearance. The two oppo- 
site sides correspond, and have each five recesses ; 
three of an oblong form, and two semicircular ; the 
niches, with which they are all provided, having al- 
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iernatelj triangular and semicircular pediments. On 
the left side^ and in a line with the A*ont of the 
recesses, are fragments of the bases and shafts of 
red granite columns, highly polished; they would 
have formed a handsome colonnade; and although 
there are no such remains on the opposite side 
of the court, yet as they are Bymmetrical in every- 
tiling else, they must have also corres|)Ouded iu 
this. 

About sixty feet from the entrance to this court, 
and extending opposite to it for some distance either 
way, is a kind of platform of mafeoiny and beyond, 
are detached masses of stone at r^^ular interyals, 
forming a 'species ui avenue, or nave, leading up to 
the portico of the grand temple; they might haye 
been pedestals for e<][uestrian statues, as they are 
oblong in form. The avenue terminates in a building 
containing a large semicircular recess turned towards 
the entrance, and leading (probably by a flight of 
steps) to the portals of the grand temple — perhaps 
one of the most glorious edifices ever erected by the 
heathen world. Only six colunms remain i but so 
beantifid are their proportions, so rich the carvings 
of the capital, the entablature, and cornice, that 
they rivet our admiration. On the northern side, all 
the bases of the columns remiun either in situ, or 

0 8 
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liMve been replaced; there wereiiineteenin the peri- 
Btjle, and ten in the portico. 

The length of the temple is 290 feet, and its 
breadth 155; the total height to the top of the 
cornice 82 feet 4 inches, of which the shaft itself is 
54 feet 6 inches^ and is in three piecefl» their 
lengths being respectively 25 feet, 17 feet 6 inclic^^, 
and 12 feet, the pedestal 7 feet 6 inches, and the 
capital 7 feet in height; the shaft is nut iluted, bat 
the want of ornament here is counterbalanced hj the 
richness of the parts above. The stone is a compact 
limestone, approaching^ marble. Time and weather, 
without wearing it away, have heightened the 
original delicate tint to a rich golden brown, which, 
when lighted up by the rays of the rising or setting 
sun, renders the whole effect unspeakably glorious. 

As before said, only six columns remain ; and as 
nine are represented in the engravings given by 
Maundrell, and ^\ ood and Dawkins, even since 
their time, this splendid edifice has suffered by an 
earthquake, or by the insidious attacks of the 
Arabs, who, to possess themselves of the iron with 
which every two pieces are clamped together, chip 
half of one ride of the shaft away, reducing it to 
such a state, that it would require but little force 
to overthrow iU 
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Mr. Wood declared that the great temple was 
never oompleted, and there Are seyeral reasons that 
would lead to this conclusion ; lor instance^ the ba^cs 
of the columns on the north side are rough and un- 
finishcd^ very diiferent from the beautiful finish of 
those in the south peristyle ; the fragments strewn 
on the ground, of columns, capitals, cornices^ &c. are 
amall in number, oompared witli what there would 
have been^ had the temple ever been completed ; so 
that if we oould believe diat subsequent builders 
had not made more free with the materials of one 
temple than with those of the other, then the quaup 
tit J of ruins un the ground would be the relative 
measure of the state of completion. Thus, the 
smaller temple is much more perfect than the larger, 
jet the amount of ruin Ijing around it is very much 
greater. 

That the Mahomedan masters should have taken 

all to build with, is not probable ; for there are no 
large cities in the neighbourhood, and why should 
they have taken the fragments of one, and not of the 
other temple ? 

The smaller temple stands on considerably lower 
ground, a little to the south of the other. Its extreme 
length is 190 iieet, and breadtli 120 ; fourteen columns 
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arc in each peristyle, and eight in the porticoes, 
reckoning thoae at the returning angle in each case. 
The height to the top of the cornice is 68 feet 
6 inches, the shaft itself being about 48 feet high, 
in three pieces; tlicii' length arc 22 feet, 15 feet, and 
1 1 feet. In the principal features, and particularly 
in the character and arraiigeiueut^ of the ornaments, 
(which are in every respect as rich and as beautiful), 
it resembles the great teni])le, and was perhaps a 
diminished copy of it, or the original conception of 
tlie architect on a diminished scale. The walls of the 
cella stand entire, and are prolonged a few yards 
beyond the portal, where they are connected by a 
rough wall built across by the Arabs, shutting out a 
view of the entrance, which, in the profusion, ex- 
quisite finish, and variety of sculpture, can hardly 
be surpassed. The portal is thus described by 
Maundrell: 

On the nethermost side of the portal is carved 
an eagle hovering over the head, as you enter, and 
extending its wings two-thirds of the breadth of the 
gate ; and on each side of the eagle is described a 
Fame, likewise upon the wing. The eagle carries 
in its pounces a caducous, and in its beak the 
strings and ribbons coming from two festoons, whose 
other ends are held and supported on each side by 
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the two Fames. Tiie whole seemed to be an admir- 
able piece of sculpture." 

The gate is spanned by three stones, whose under 
surfaces are sculptured in the manner just described 
hj Maundi-ell ; but since his time, an eartht|iiakc 
has displaced the central one in such a manner, that 
it lias sloped down between the other two, as 
much as three or four feet, and hangs suspended 
by the pressure of the adjuming stones, seemingly 
ever ready to £U1 on the head of an unwary tra- 
Teller. This ai-cliitrave over the portal is supported 
on two bold consoles, and all round the sides and 
above, are festoons of fiuw c rs, grapes, and vine 
leayes, with little cupids climbing about, and ears of 
com ; all are admirable representations of nature. 

As the interior of the temple was more perfect in 
Maundrell's time than it is at prct^ent, let us again 
refer to his work for a description of it, in order to 
show the progress of dilapidation* After mentioning 
that the interior walls are ornamented with eight 
balf-columns fluted, and supporting magnihcent 
entablatures and cornices, he proceeds to say : — 
About eight yards distant from the upper end of 
the temple stand parts of two fine channeled pillars, 
which seem to have made a partition in that place, 
and to haye supported a canopy over the throne of 
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the chief idol, whose station appears to have been 
at a large niche at this end. On that part of the 
partition which remains are to be seen carvings in 
relievoj representing Neptone, Tritons, fishes, sea 
gods, Arion and his Dolpliin, and other marine 
figures. The covering of the fidiric is totally broken 
down ; but yet this I must say, of the wjjole as it 
now stands, that it strikes the mind with an air of 
greatness beyond anything I ever saw before, and is 
an eminent proof of the magnificence of the ancient 
architect 11 re/' The " partition " has since fallen, 
and none of the sculptures are now to be seen, but 
other piu'ts which remain arc amply suf&cient to 
justify the pruse given by this most aoourate writer. 
I have seen " Fair Melrose," the Colos^icura, &e., 
which have a prescriptive claim to admiration by 
moonlight; but they, and all, are iniiaitely surpassed 
by the exquisite beauty, the magical effect, of the 
interior of this temple, when the full moon is in 
such a position as to bring out in bold relief the 
beautiful columns and niches of the north wall, with. 
aU the elaborate detail, fresh as if just fixim llie 
chisel ; while the opposite is enveloped in tlie breadth 
of intense darkness. Thus, it is deeply impressed 
on our minds. 
On either side of the entrance are two stone 
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8tfdr«ise8 leading to the top of the building; that on 
the left broken away, that on ihe right concealed hj 
being built all rounds and having no apparent en- 
trance. As we were roaming abont the temple by 
moonlight, one of our companions here discovered a 
amall hole forced through the walL By lying flat 
on the ground^ he managed with considerable 
difficulty to worm his way through it, when he 
found himself in a small chamber, perfectly daik ; 
after a little groping about, he found a staircase. 
On hearing the result of our compiiniuu's ex- 
plorationSy some others of the party, laying aside 
their outer coats, followed his example ; of the 
rest, one was satisfied with the report of the dis- 
cover}', wliiie the other, having made the attempt, 
and failing to insinuate himself much beyond the 
shoulders, being "in a fix," begun to rctlect on the 
awkward prospect of being half-immured for the 
rest of his days, prudently made a " sternboard,'* 
that is, he backed out of it. The staircase ascends 
round the interior of a square tower, and the stones 
of the steps had eyidently been trodden by few per- 
sons. On reaching the top, we carefully examined 
the upper tiers of stone of the walls, in order to 
ascertain whether there were any vestiges of a roof, 
but nothing could we find to indicate (hat there had 
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been one ; we, therefore, supposed the temple to 
have been hypietiiraL^ Having no other means of 
descending, we returned by tbe way we came ; but, 
on reaching the bottom of the stairoaeej we were, 
at first, unable to find the aperture ; which our 
friends, who had been unable to e£Pect a passage^ 
had stopped up with stones and coats. We could 
well afford to join in their laughter, as we had seen 
that which certain weighty considerations had pre- 
vented them from attempting. 

As there was no visible entrance to this staircase 
but the forced one we discovered, posdbly there 
might have been some secret access to the top 
of the building, which the priests would employ to 
aid tlicm in ilie mysteries and deceptions wlieiewitli 
they sought to enskve the people. 

Burckhardt speaks of a Cufic inscription on tlie 
side of a staircase, leading to some subterranean 
chambers below the small temple, wliich tlie Emir 
had walled up to prevent a search for hidden 
trea<sm'es. 

In a building so remarkable for the beauty of 

' Upon consulting the plates of Wood and Dswkins, it will 
be found that in their time ptrta of the pediment and of the 
roof remained ; whichf if correctly drawn, would prove that 
the temple was not hjpieUura], sa the ezamuutton of the roof 
had led us to believe. 
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the arclutecture> and the rlcbne&s of the ornamental 
parts, it 18 curiovB to find anomalies in the want 
of sjmmetrj in some proportions, which would not 
strike a casual observer. In Ghrecian temples of the 
best period of architecture, the inter-colunuiiations 
increase and decrease by a fixed role; but on 
measuring the spaces between the columns that are 
still standing in this temple, we obtained the 
following results ; beginning firom the centre inter- 
oolmnniation in the western portico, we have II ft. 
2 in.; 8 ft.; 8ft 1^ in.; 8 ft 6^ in. ; and in the north 
peristyle 8 ft;. 10^ in.; 8 ft. 9 in.; 8 ft. 11 in.; 9 fL 
14 in.; where no rule of increase or decrease is 
observable. Also, on standing at a distance on a 
heap of rubbish adjoining tlie great tcni] )le, we ob- 
served a considerable variation in the heights of the 
Ci^itals that still surmount the columns in the north 
peristyle; for by drawing an imaginary line through 
the top ot any one of the shafts, the others will be 
found sometimes above, sometimes below it ; this 
we corroborated by measuring the height of the 
prostrate capitals^ Taking tiiem at random, we found 
them to be 5 ft 10^ in. ; 5 ft. 9 in.; 6 ft 1 in.; 6 ft 
10 in. ; 6 ft. ; 6 ft. 2 in. ; 6 ft 4) in. ; the greatest 
variation being not less tlian 7^ inches; a very great 
difference^ if we consider the exactness which the 
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Greek aidiitects in die age of Pericles showed in 
the corre^udmg proportiooB of their buildinga 

The irregularitj in the inter-oolomnialionsy the 
unequal hei^^ts of the capitals, and thereibre of the 
oolumne, together with their neameaa to each other 
(their separation averaguig leas than a diameter 
and a half), are three ebroamataaces which, independ- 
ently of ail other conaideratiund, would lead to a 
enppmntion that the temples and the adjoining 
buildings were erected at a period when the strict 
rules of architectore were beginning to be super- 
seded bj a love of richness in the ornaments, which 
led, step by step, to the OTereharged style of a later 
epoch. 

Of the ezoellenoe of the worlnnanship we haye m 

sufficient proof ; and the accuracy with which the 
stones are fitted is sndi, that even a knife edge 
would not enter between them ; and all this is effected 
without cement, an iron plug being the only 
connection between them. Against the southern 
wall of the oella leans a firactured column, probably 
thrown into that position by an earthquake; and 
althou^ the force of the blow has been sufficient 
to displace several blocks in the wall, yet the stones 
that compose the shaft are so firmly united, that 
they seem to form but one piece; and as several 
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centuries have elapsed since it was Hrrit dU- 
torbed, ages to come may behold it in the same 
pofiition^ were we able to guarantee it against 
earthquakes^ and the destnxotive cupidity of the 
Arabs^ who have already contributed to the downful 
of so many of the columns. 

Probably to the period of the building just 
described belongs a small circular temple^ hardly 
200 yards without the wall. 

It is surrounded by a peristyle of eight columns, 
many being perfect, others tottering to their fall, 
the rest prostrate* In the interior walls of the 
cella are mine pictures of Greek saints, partly 
obliterated, which show that it was used as a place 
of worship, as Maundrell tells us, in these worclb : 

The Chreeks use it as a church, •^and it would be 
well if the danger of its falling, which perpetually 
threatens, would excite those people to use a little 
more fervour in their prayers than they generally 
do : the Ghreeks being seemingly the most undeyoui- 
and negligent at their divine service of any sort of 
people in the Christian world." 

The walls of the ancient city joiued thoae sur- 
rounding the temples, ran up the slope along the 
side of the adjoining hill, and down again, including 
in their course a considerable area* After extending 
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for some distance along ihe plain, they joined on 

agaiu to the walls above referred to, which, witk 
the fortifications and adjacent buildings, formed the 

citadeL 

Beyond what has been already described, there 

b iitde, of the oame date, to iiiterest an anti- 
quary* • 

With the exception of the brief notice given by 
John of Antioch, and Sozomen, we find no further 
accounts of Baalbec till the time of the conquest of 
Syria, by the Arabs, of which Gibbon thus briefly 
givea us the history. A.D. 632, Abu Bekr sent 
a circular letter to the Arabian tribes, calling them 
to tlic invasion of Syria. Fiist Bozra was attacked 
and betrayed by the Croyerhor Bomanus. They 
tlitu laid siege to Duuiascus (a.d. 633), which was 
obstinately defended* In the meantime the Em- 
peror Heraclius had assembled 70,000 men at 
£mesa, under the command of his general Yardan. 
Tiie anuies met at Aiziiadiii j the Greeks were 
Utterly routed, and the Arabs returned to the siege 
of Damascus, >v liich fell, after an obstinate resist- 
ance, in A«i>« 634, about July or August* After 
some irregular exploits, which served to show the 
undaunted valour and fanaticism of Khaled, and to 
strike terror into the Syrians, the con(^uest of the 
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country was completed by the reduction of Ilelio- 
polisy or BAalbec, Eme8a» and oiher important 
towns.'' A great blank in the history of Baalbec 
again leares ns almoBt in the dark, with respect to 
its condition^ until the ward carried ou between the 
Franks and the Arabs, called by us the Crusades, 
where Btlalbec pla/ed a prominent part ; but more 
particiilarly in the conflicts between the sovereigns 
of the ditierent principalities, into which Syria was 
divided by its Arab conquerors* It is said that 
the Crusaders once held possession of it ; and con« 
tributed not a little to its present state of ruin. 
This is highly probable, for Baalbec must have been 
at all times an important military post, commanding 
the fertile plain of Bekiia, and the upper valley of 
the Orontes, as welt as the |iass that leads through the 
range of Antilibanus to Damascus. It was there- 
fore in the high road of all armies on their march 
from Antioch and the northern parts of Syria, to the 
central and southern provinces; and^ as it would 
have endangered the safety of any army to leave 
such a strong fortress in the hands of a hostile 
power, we may conclude that it has endured as 
many sieges as Syria has seen changes in her 
masters, and has been alternately Pagan, Chris- 
tian and MoLammedan. Now, as every assault 
VOL. II. D 
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would have materially weakened the fortificaiionsy 

by breaches made in the walk, aided in many cases 
by severe shocks of eartliquakes^ the ruler for the 
time being, whether Pagan, Christian, or Moham* 
medan, acting on the |Hrinciple of defence of tiie fort- 
ress, and the preservation of his garrison, would have 
deemed it no sacrilege to lay hands on the abundant 
material supplied by the ruined buildings around him. 
Hence the variety in the style of repairs ; and it is 
easy to distinguish these parts frmn the rest, by the 
irregularity with which the stones are laid, and 
the introduction of pedestals, columns, fragments of 
cornices, &c. 

These are principally found in the western and 

southern walls; with towers occasionally at llic 
salient points. In the western wall the great quan- 
tity ul' masonry lying above the tiers of large stones 
may be assigned to the period we are now con- 
sidering ; they are surraounted by battlements, and 
pierced with loopholes. In the southern wall, at 
the east end of the ^niall temple, is a large square 
tower, built of bevelled stones; in point of finish, 
and the exactness with which they fit togetlier, 
rivalling the more ancient structures ; the walls are 
not less than eleven or twelve feet thick ; and on 
dieir exterior may be seen one or two Arabic in- 
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scriptionSy giving periispB fhe nsme of the builder 
and tbe date of ita erection. The entrance is oppo- 
site to the esst end of the small temple, by a hand- 
some portal, resembling those of some mosques at 
Cairo, and leads, by eeTeral passages and staircases, 
to two vaulted chambers in the tower, in which 
arc loopholes. 

Within the walls of tbe town are the ruins of 
many small buildings, with vaulted roofd, that pro- 
bably served as quarters for the soldiers, magazines, 
and storehouses. Here and there may be seen 
tablets, bearing long Aralnc inscriptions: a trans* 
luLion of them would, doubtless, throw a great 

light on the history of B^bec, under its Saracen 

masters. 

The skill dis|dayed in many parts by Arab 

uiasous, may be contrasted with the irregularily in 
others, where the defences have been hastily raised, 
and ially bear witness to the many sieges that, as 
Aboulfeda narrates, were sustained by the fortress; 
and, as a few extracts from this author may prove 
interesting, I select some that bear principally on 
the subject, premising that, as Aboulfeda lived 
when some of the events he describes occurred, 
of wliicii also he was au eye-witness, we may place 
the more credit in his statements* 
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The first mention of B^bec is in the year of the 

Ilcgira 526, a.d. 1148, and introtluccs to the 
qnarreU of two brothers, Schams el Moluk Ismael, 
the elder, ruler of Damascus^ and Scliaras el Daula 
Muhammed, the younger, ruler of BiUUbec ; which 
provinces were bequeathed to them by their father ; 
not long after whose death they began to quarrd* 
The latter seized upuu two easstleo, llesu al liad and 
Hesn al Labural, belonging to his brother. Upon 
Ismael's demanding their restitution, Muliuiniucd 
refused; whereupon his brother attacked and took 
. them; and afterwards proceeding to Baalbec, laid 
siege and took it by assault. Having in this 
manner sufficiently punibhed Muhammed^ he re- 
stored Btialbec to him, and returned to Damascus. 

In the following passage we have a second 
siege described, and, with the name of Bfbdbec, a 
term expressive of the high estimation in which 
it was then held, £nkadeddin Zenki marched agiunst 
that renowned city, laudatam urbem, tlicn in pos- 
session of Morimeddin Ator, and having imme- 
diately arranged the order of the sioge, moved up 
fourteen engines to the attack. The rich inha* 
bitants being terrified, surrendered the town, but 
the citadel still held out ; after a time, however, it 
also was obliged to yield| a.d, 1173. 
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Towards the close of the twelfth century a ter- 
rible eartiiqiiake shook the land, and overthrew 
Damaacud^ Homs> Hamah, Aleppo, B^albec, and 
Beyeral cities ; and we may suppose that the tem- 
ples would also be greatly injured by the earthc^uake* 
The walls of the town were rebuilt by Malek el 
AdeL In the ensuing year the great balah-ed* 
deen, or Saladin^ is presented to our notice, at- 
tacking and obtaining possession of B^bec, 
1248, A.H. 626. About this time aioo Mulck-es- 
Saleh, the Arab ruler of Bozra, besieged Baalbec ; 
the inhabitanta rcbiistcd biavcly ; but, after a siege 
ibat lasted more than a year, the town was obliged 
to surrender, liuving been governed for forty -nine 
years and six months by Amgad. 

The following anecdote 16 character La tie of the 
tunes* and the people* A prince, named Eiub, 
being sovereign of Damascus and the adjoining 
country^ was collecting an army for the purpose of 

invading Egypt, and had stationed himself at 
Kabliis to facilitate the assembling of the troops; 
but knowing the character of his uncle, I^mael, the 
ruler of Bdalbec^ and fearing that, during his ab- 

8ence> he would attack Damascus, from which the 

^ AJ>« 1807, A.H. 681. 
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^rreater part of the garriBOii had been withdrawn to 
increase the invading annj, he delayed his de- 
parture; especially ae he learned that Ismael was 
also collecting troops. He sent a trustworthy ad- 
herent, a Hakim, to B^bcc, with instmctiona to 
gain the favour of Ismael, and ascertain the real 
object the latter had in yiew in lev}4ng an army. 

£iub was a^iud to associate a second person with 
the Hakim in the embassy ; but, as he was anxions 
to obtain the quickest intelligence of the movement 
of his nncle, he sent with his agent a basket of car- 
rier pigeons. Ismael was, however, early infonned 
of the ostensible and secret objects of the misnon, 
and therefore determined on a counterplot. The 
more thoroughly to deceive the Hakim, he received 
and treated him with the greatest courtesy and 
attention, pretending to make him a confidant in 
all his plans. At the same time, he took care to 
have the carrier pigeons brought by the Hakim 
changed for others that had been bom and bred at 
Bdalbec. 

When the unsuspecting doctor thought he had 
collected a sufficient mass of infoniiation, he wrote a 
letter, and tied it to one of the gentle messengers, 
which had but a short flight to its own home in 
Ismaers pakce. This crafty piinee then dispatched 
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one of the Nablas birds with a letter, written by 
Umaeif, in the Hakim's name, stating that the troops 
he was levying were to reinforce the army about to 
invade Egypt. lietter after letter was written by 
the doctor ; but all weut to the same destiuation. In 
the meantime Eiub had been warned by others of 
the real intentions of Ismacl ; but such complete 
confidence had he in the abilities and integrity of 
his agent, that he distrusted all inlbrmatiou except 
that which he believed the doctor had sent hinu 
All suspicions being thus gradually lulled, he com- 
menced his march to the south, but had not been 
gone many days when Ismael suddenly sent one of 
his generals with a body of troo^m to besiege Da- 
mascus. Couriers were immediately dispatched to 
Eiub, who, as soon as he recdved this intelligence, 
retraced his steps, but arrived too late — Damascus 
had already fallen. 

About A.D, 1280, A.H. 658, hordes of Tartars in- 
vaded Syria ; possessed themselves of Damascus, and 
pillaged it. They then besieged B^bec, and after 
a time compelled it to surrender, having ruined 
the fortress. 

In A«i>. 1339, A.H. 717, a terrible calamity befell 
Baalbec: an overwhelming Hood, that destroyed 
great part of the town. It has been mentioned, that 

X> 4 
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the Leitani has its copious source at a short cEstanoe 
aboYc and behind the hill on the elope oi which the 
city is partly built. The river must have been pro- 
digiouslj swollen by rain and the melting of snow, 
to have produced the disasters narrated in the 
passage tiiat follows : On the 27th day of the 
second month that terrible flood took place, which 
overwhelmed Baalbec. It came irom the east of 
the city in the afternoon, and for a time was re- 
sisted by the solidity of the walls, but gaining 
strength, it tore from its foundations a tower that 
rose considerably aboye the walls, together with 
the adjacent bulwarks* It proceeded, dreadful to 
relate, spreading with blind fury, and wherever, it 
went, prostrated everything before it. Breaking 
into the temple (mosque ?), in which many had 
taken refuge, not a few perished in the flood, which 
overthrew the pulpit and part of the walls, and rose 
to the top of the columns. Spreading itself over 
the public baths, multitudes were drowned, great 
riches were lost, houses and bazaars were swept 
away by the ail-absorbing element, and neither sex 
nor age was spared." 

Uere ends Aboulfeda's account of Baalbec ; but, 
in the many calamities that befell the city, we can-* 
not for an instant suppose the temples to have been 
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Spared the general ruin* Since this period^ Bualbec 
most liave partly reooTered, for we find it sustaining 
a siege against the celebrated Emir Eakr ed Din ; 
but it was agiun obliged to sniraider. This com- 
pleted iu ruin. Pocock sajs, that ''the fortress 
was demolished by Ferkardine» and mounds of iin- 
bumt brick elill remain^ in some parts, which were 
pnt np at the breaches, and against the walls, as if 
they were designed to resist the force of cannon.** 
The same trayeUer tells its that in his time the town 
contained five thousand inhabitants; it now does 
not contain as many hundreds. No words can de- 
scribe the desolation, increasing yearly, of this once 
prond city* The modem houses are the most miser- 
able hovels, built of stones piled together so loosely 
that they resemble the heaps of mins^ which on 
every dde attract the eye ; and one would think the 
slightest shock of an earthquake would topple them 
all down on the heads of the imfortunate inhabitants. 
The mosques share in the general decay, and as 
they are neglected, so are they deserted. No wan- 
dering Arab is now seen to spread his mat on their 
marble floors ; sUence reigns around, broken only 
by the barking of a dog, or the passage of a caravan 
of mules. 

The great mosque conusts of two hypssthral 
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oolurts ; in the interior of the fleoofid» are three co» 

louaadee^ running from end to end, and &u|>jK)rting 
elegant pointed ardiee. The oepitak of the columnfl 
are in the Corinthian style of arcliitccturey nud of 
white marble ; bat» having been lm>ught firom other 
buikling^, they are di?pro|^»ortioned to the size of the 
8haftB» thai are indifferently of marble, red gfamte^ 
and limeetone* At the further end oi the court is a 
solitary tomb, adorned with little bits of rag, and 
said by Lord Nugent, in his Laadfi Classical and 
Sacred^'' to be the tomb of the lh eat Saladin, who, 
history infomis us, died in Damascus. There is on. 
it an inaeription, in aneieni Arabie eharaoten, which 
Deacon copied with muck dilhculty* It has not yet 
been translated. 

In the first court is a reservoir, with seYerai liand- 
some porpl i yry columns lying by the side of it. 

The population is ahnost entirely Mcdiammedan, 
and of the sect that follows A£, from whom they 
have derived the name of Mctouali; hated by aU 
orthodox Mnssnlmen^ and persecuted accordingly. 

B4albec was formerly renowned for the beauty of 
its women, but our philosophical researches in flus 
interesting department did not justify its former 
charact^; on the contrary, both men and women 
are a dark^ suspicious-looking race, turning on the 
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Cluristian traveller an eye ezpreeeive of distrust and 
hatred. Besides ihe Metouali, there are about fif- 
teen Greek Catliulic^^ under tlie spiritual guidance ot 
one priest. Padre Bartone^ who entertMos strangers 
in the CouYent, the only decent building in the 
town ; though on our arriyal not a soul was to be 
seen, and it was some time before we could get its 
sole occupier to welcome us to his sorry resting- 
place. The chapel attached to the convent is the 
only Christian place of wozthip now ■tanding in the 
whole of Baalbec 

At the Bas el Ain, the sources of the Lritani, is a 
ruined mosque, surrounded with meadows fertilised 
by slareams, that ever flow abundantly. Nothing can 
be more refreshing than tiie water, bubbling up as 
transparent as crystal from among the many-coloured 
pebbles : a few willow-trees, the only ones in the 
neighbourhood, flourish on its banks; and in their 
turn nourish large quantities of misseltoe, growing 
in finer branches than I remember to have seen else- 
where* On our return to the convent from these 
living waters, we gazed with admiration on the 
ruins, lit up by the rays of the setting sun; the 
mountain range, here and there, rising up in snow- 
capped peaks, formed a fitting background to the 
interesting prospect that too buun vanished from 
our view. 
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CHAP- IL 

Imsj^esstoos CMI fBterin^ llie Ctirch of Holj Sepokkre. — 
Abomiitttioiu si Eioter. — DoabdvL A i b^r.*: i'j of %ht 
Shea. — Adrocalcf tnd OppOMBti. — Pinutrre Ckntians. 
^ThtFeatantUthe Chj fart by the t»l>tJlittKMi — 
Hadrin*i Deneratiatt.— TW Espro HdcM.— Hie la* 
mdoo oftte CrtML — TW Crcatin of Holj Fhcm — The 
Vfognm of Error.^Jowpkw the inlj AatlMrttj 6r tke i 
Walls.— Tbe Pool or Hea^kk— Lord Nifert** Accoat 
of the feoood Wall eianiiod. — Tbe oMOMd Coone of Ifce 
ioeoiid Wan disprored by a SectHm of the City. — Tbc Tower 
of liippl' U*. — Her&il'i PaLaoe. — Probdlilitie^. — Sag^res- 
tions. — A Flan fur ArclueologkCAl B^esearvli, a&d tor r^o- 
vaiiog the Hoij City, 

The great and immfdiatfi object of attiactkm to 

Ciiri.-itiaa vi«!torg in Jerusalem will ascuredly be 
tbe Cbmch of the Holj Sepulchre. All bead 
their bUi^o to it wiiiiout waiting even to take re- 
pose afier a £»tiguing journey. Impatieiit excite- 
ment gives fresh Tigour. The practiced Uoa- 
hunter forgeta his ?T3tein» and is hurried on by an 
unwonted enthusiasm to eee a |)lace^ not only of 
no ordinary interest, but which began to be aaso- 
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elated with his best feelings from the earliest dawn 
of reason. 

His enthusiafim is doomed to much disaj^^oint- 
meDt at almost eyery stept 

The first thing that meets liU observation, and 
offenda hia piety, on passing the threshold held so 
sacred, is a party of Turks seated just within the 
door, playing at draughts and smoking. They are 
not noisy, for that is not their habit, nor is their 
conduct othervrise irreverent; but the pious tra- 
veller is shocked at being told that their presence 
is neoessary to prevent the deseoration of the holy 
edifice by Christians ! For so great is the jealousy 
between the various denominations, that even in 
the temple raised in honour of the Prince of Peace, 
His votaries would otherwise proceed to such mani- 
festations of their enmity, or frantic zeal, in assert- 
ing their peculiar orthodoxy, as might result in 
bloodshed ; and tins in honour of Him whose teach- 
ing to mankind was, that they should *Move one 
another.** 

This takes place especially at Easter, when the 

holy lire is expected, and they are left to themselves 
for awhile by the Turkish troops who had hitherto 
preserved some degree of order ; but who now retu*e, 
as their presence would be thought to prevent the 

completion of the miracle. 
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It is melancholy to think of the scenes of frenzy 

which then ensue. The Churcli of the Sepulchre 
is fiUed with pilgnms, aU fighting to get aa near as 
possible to the aperture in the tomb, whence the 
fire is to come out. Pre^ioosly to its appearance, 
some of them rush round the outer circle of the 
crowd, yelling, running, leaping, and shonling, 
this is the tomb of Jesus Christ,'' God save the 
Sultan,** Jesus has redeemed us*** The Bishop 
of Petra (the representative of the patriarch) 
carried to the chapel of the Sepulchre, and' shut in. 
*^ The church is now one tumultuous sea of heads, 
resounding with a terrific uproar. At last the fire 
comes — a bright flame as of burning wood appears 
inside the Sepulchre. The light, as every educated 
Greek knows and acknowledges, kindled by the 
bishop in the chapel ; the light, as every pilgrim • 
believes, of the descent of God Himself upon the 
Holy Tomb.* Slowly, gradually, the fire spreads 
from hand to hand, from taper to taper ; till at last 
the entire edifice, from gallery to gallery, as well 
as through the area below, is blazing with thousands 
of burning candles. It is now that the bishop or 
patriarch is carried in triumph out of the chapel on 
the shoulders of the people in a fainting state, to 

' Appendix, G. 2. 
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give the impression of his being overcome by the 
gloiy of the Almightj^^ from whose presence he is 
bupposcd to have come."* All the wordLuppcrs now 
make a rush for the door, fighting and stnigglmg 
to get out ; lived are somctimca lost, and in the 
year 1834 Beveral hundred persons were killed*^ 

The shabby, dilapidated interior of the edifice 
cannot but excite disappointment, which is increased 
by the appearance of the shrine itself, the c]ia})cl 
of the Holy Sepulchre, an ugly specimen of Russian 
architecture, said to encase the real cave, which is 
hewn in the solid rode 

• The entrance to it is by a little vestibule orna- 
mented by rich marbles. In it, it is affirmed, is a 
hhck where the angel was seated when he announced 

He is not here, but is risen.'' 
Tlie chamber beyond this, is also cased with 
marble, conoealing the rough rock. Here is be- 
heved to be the tomb itself, covered with a slab of 
alabaster or foreign marble. So that if in truth 
the sepulciire, in which Christ was laid, be really 
in this place, and if it be an object for adoration, 
thousands come yearly from all parts of the world, 
9XLi prostrate themselves before it, without seeing 

* Qiwrterly Review, Sept. 1 85.3, p. 458. 

• Curzou's Mouastc'rics oi" the Levant. 
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that which they came to worehip. If a doubt 

should cross tlieii mind:^ iu seeing the polished and 
variegated marbles, they must take it on the autho- 
rity of their monks that the grave of their Saviour 
is there. They see not that which they came so 
mauy weary miles to :?ee \ but tJiey are made happy 
with the certificate that their eyes have beheld it' 

The only time when it has been possible to ve- 
rify the fact of the existence of the caves with any 
degree of credibility, was m the year 1808, when a 
great fire destroyed part of the marble coating, and 
then a part of the rock, it is said, was left uncovered ; 
but hardly enough perhaps to convince sceptics tbat 
a tomb existed in the part still concealed. As the 
place where Christ was crucified and buried was 
called at the time Golgotha, we might ej^pect to 
find numerous proofs that a cemetery was there ; but, 
with the exception of this doubtful tomb and two 
horizontal excavations, said to have been those of 
Joseph of Arimathea and Nicodemus, but too 
small for any one, there are no traces of the locality 
having been applied to such exclusive purposes. 

About forty-foor yards from the chapel of the 
Uoly Sepulchre is an object of equal veneration, — 

^ Appendix, G. 3* 
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tbe 80-caUed mount of Calvary; a rock less than 
twenty feet in height at the present time; but 
in its original sUte, before the surrounding ground 
was levelled for the pavement of the church, it 
might have been relatively much lower. Here the 
pilgrim must not only be disappointed; but he 
cannot feel otherwise than mocked^ when he is 
shown three little holes in the rock, and is gravely 
told diat in these were set up the cross of Christ, 
and those of the two malefactors; while it ib evi* 
dent that» from their smallness and closeness to each 
other, it is pLyeically impossible that three persons 

could haye been cmoified on that confined spot of 

ground. 

Then» ihe very narrow crack in the rock, whidli 

» is shown as the^'rocki^ rent" at the awiul moment 
of His giving up the ghosti 

^Uouud tlie sepulchre, under one roof, and almost 
ranged at regular distances, are some thirty or forty 
Holy Places of minor importance ; but which seem 
to be equally the subject of the pilgrims' adoration. 

In fact, the superstitious believer comes here^ 
and gives blind credence to ihem alL The care- 
less believer, finding such frivolous improbabilities 
offered, in conjunction with tbose which his grati* 
tudc and devotion would at least urge upon him to 

TOL. II. B 
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reverence, rejects them all; while the thoughtful 
believer, Beeing that saocesnTe ages have found 
willing dupes to whatever amount of absurdities 
might be presented to th^ credolity, sets about 
cleariug away the most palpable impostures; such as 
the place where'^the soldiers divided the Yestmenta, ^ 
the place where "the friends stood afar off," the 
stone marking ''the centre of the world," &c&o. 
He strives to ascertain whether the principal mate- 
rials which had figured in the Holy Mjrstery of his 
Redemption be really so identihed as to warrant hia 
belief in their authentimty, and to give a sanction 
to that indefinable hold on his feelings which they 
might claim as having been in immediate contact 
with his Bedeemer. The amount of this feeling 
will depend on the fervour of individual enthu- 
siasm ; but those who give way to it are in danger 
of merging spiritual into material devotion. I saw 
a Protestant prostrate on the pavement before the 
more than doubtful tomb; but his mind, it is to 
be hoped, was abstracted from the senseless objects 
around him. 

It is in our nature to have an afiectionate r^ard 
for places and things with which have been asso- 
ciated persons or circumstances deeply interest* 
ing to us ; therefore the Protestants even may 
have regarded the Holy Places with a feeling of 
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ftrong yeneratioDj wliile the belief of their authcii«> 
tidityreauuned unquefltioned* But when once this 10 
shaken^ even by only plausible reasonings it behovea 
Ae lover of trath to examine the claims adyanoed 
ibr them. As a general principle, one is extxemely 
averse to have the names of places altered, which, 
though it may be erroneously, we have connected 
with events of historical interest Such has fre- 
quently been the late of the uncertain monuments 
in Some; in proportion, it seems, to the amount 
of learning brought to bear upon them. Clinging 
to first impressions, and bolstering up our credulity 
in such cases, may be an excusable weakness. But 
when the subject is one of religious import, so as to 
involve the dilemma between truth and sincerity on 
one hand, and gross imposition and credulity on the 
other, all religioua men during eighteen centuries, 
who have accepted the authenticity of the so-called 
Holy Places, are implicated. In addition to which, 
by bufiering delusion on such a subject still to be 
passed on, it is no other than giving encouragement 
to a species ot idolatry, or locohtry, 

Thb must be my excuse for venturing, imper- 
fectly qualified ab I confess myself to be, to ^ve the 
condudons I have come to on careful consideration. 

The autlitiiiticity of the si lets of tiic Holy Places in 

s 2 
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general, but those of Jerusalem in particDlar, was 
not called in question until Dr. Clarke^ in the begin- 
ning of this century, raised doubts on the subject; 
and more recently a stronger opponent, Dr. fiobinson 
of the United States, has given the result of his care* 
ful examination of the localities, and declares his 
belief that they are many of them, and especially 
the received position of the Holy Sepulchre, the in- 
ventions of the " pious fraud " of monks of the time of 
the Empress Helena^ to which additions have been 
made by monkish frauds not always so pious. 

The advocates for the authenticity of the sites 
were principally the late Lord Nugent, the Rev. G. 
Williams, and Mr. J. L. Bannister ; who have stre- 
nuously defoudcd the so-called Sepulclire against 
those powerful assailants. These are the chief com- 
batants ; but there are many others, especially in the 
ranks of the advocates for the authenticity; " so 
difficult is it to shake established errors even when 
proved to be auch^ or to change well-founded 
convictions. 

There are three principal and primary points on 

which the advocates " rest their argument. 

First, they assume it as next to impossible that 
the first Christians would not seek out, cherish, and 
perpetuate the recollection of the spot where the 
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scenes of which they had been eye-witnesses were 
performed* A flpecimen of such proof appears in 

the following pretty rhapsody of Lamartine : — 

When, a little time after His death. His name 

was spread like the light of a new aurora, whilst His 
mother and His disciplea were yet aUve, it is certain 
they would trausmit to each other thiit worship of 
lore and grief which the absence of the Divine 
Master had left them ; and often go themselves, and 
take newly converted Christians, to the place where 
they had seen Him whom they now adored, live, 
speak, act, and die* No human piety could pre- 
serve the traditions of a place dear to memory so 
well as the piety of the faithful and of martyrs* We 
may therefore rely as to the exactitude of the prin- 
cipal sitea of Redemption on the fervour of a new 
religion, and the vigilance of an immortal worship.** 

Secondly, that these spots are assumed to have 
been known and venerated until the time of the 
Emperor Hadrian ; who, to desecrate them, it is said, 
caused statues of heathen gods to be erected over 
them; thereby preserving the sites. 

Thirdly, on the conversion of the Emperor 
Coustantine the Grreat, he resolved to redeem the 
places from mch desecration, and to erect churches 
over them for Christian worship* 

e 3 
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It IB not my intentioii to enter into a fiiU diB- 

cussion of all the arguments, direct or collateral, 
which others more qualified have done eo ably; 
but it is perhaps right, that on a subject of such 
moment all should giye their impiessiona. In 
addition to which, I shall have some practical 
observations to adduce, which may be peculiar to 
myself. 

With regard to the first argument for the 

authenticity, it appears reasonable to me to suppose, 
that when the first disciples came in afiSectionate 
anxiety and faith to the tomb, and heard the Toioe 
of the angel declare, He is not here, but is risen," 
they gave themselves no further thought or care 
about the mere cave in the rock which had held 
the Saviour of the world for so brief a period 
between His death and resurrection. No; their 
hearts and souls were filled with gratitude for the 
sacrifice which He had made, and with joy that He 
had passed through His agonies, and had risen to 
intercede for those for whose sins He had been 
willing to lay down His life. In a general way they 
would no doubt feel affection for Jerusalem, where 
He had taught, suffered, and conquered ; but as 
Protestants at least we cannot, I presume, betiere 
that they whom we profess to imitate in their sim- 
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plicity of faith had any degree of superstitious 
reverenoe for material objects ^ if eyen they could 
have been discovered beneath the cliauged surface. 

Still lees could they who fled to Pella on the 
beginning of the troubles in Jerusalem^ have been 
able^ on their return^ — it is not known how long 
after the destruction of the cityi — to recognise the 
position of the Sepulchre, or of Calvary ; because 

as soon as the army had no more people to slay 
or to plunder^ Ciesar gave orders that they should 
now demolish the entire city and temple, but should 

^ ** It was m Palestine that tbe change, which had been slowly 
working into ChrisUanity iuelf, began to anume a more definite 
and apparent fonn* Tbe religion, re-issued, as it were from its 
cradle, in a character, if foreign to its original simplicity» thk* 
gularly adapted to achieve and maintain its triumph over the 
human miikd. It no longer confined itself to its purer moral 
inflnence. It was no more a simple, spiritual faitb^ despising 
sU thoee accessories which captiyate the senses and feed the 
inagination with new excitemenl. It no longer disdained the 
local sanctuary, nor stood independent of those associations 
with place which became an uniTcrsal and spiritual religion. 
It began to have its hero-worship, its mythology, and to crowd 
the mind with iiiiages of a secondary degree of sanctity ; but 
which enthralled ami kept in captivity those who wuie not 
ripe for the pure moi liI conception of the Deity, and the im- 
personation of the Godhead in Jesus Christ. It was, as might 
not unreasonably be anticipated, a female, the Empress He- 
lena, the mother of Constantine, who gave, as it were, the new 
colouring to Christian devotion." — The History of ChridiitHiljft 
bjf ike Rep, H, H> MUman^ yoI. iL, bk. iii. ch. S. 

B 4 
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leave as many of the towen standing aa were of 

the greatest eminency^ — that is, Phasaelus, and 
Hippicus^ and Mariamne, —and so mnch of the wall 
as enclosed the city on the west side, to afford a 
camp for such as were to lie in garrison the tenth 
legion ; but for all the rest of the wall, it waa ao 
thoroughly laid even with the ground, that there 
was nothing left to make those that came hither 
believe it had ever been inhabited.'' ^ 

The garrison occupied the ruins of Jerusalem to 
prevent the reconstruction of the dty. 

It thercibre appears to me to be a mere baseless 
assumption to say, that " in the space of a few 
months they could not have forgotten the situation 
of their sanctuaries, which, being also without the 
walls, probably suiiered less from the dege ; and 
that we must therefore admit without much 
hesitation, that the traditions respecting Jerusalem 
were delivered down by ihe Bishop Simeon during 
his long life, to the year 137, when the Emperor 
Adrian rebuilt the city.** * If it cannot be proved 
that the identical spots were cleared and ascertained 
in spite of the Roman garrison of 800 men^ which 
was left among the ruins expressly for the purpose 

^ Joseplms, Wart of the Jews, bk. vii. L 1. 

i Bmoisler^fl Sarrej of the Holy Lsnd, pp.468. 984 
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of preventing such a proceeding, thcu the assertion 
fiills to the ground^ namely^ that Hadriaii, in his 
zeal for piiganism, cauced a statue of Venud to he 
erected on Mount Calvary, and another of Jupiter 
Oil the Holy Sepulchre ; at least, literally as to the 
precise spots, though figuratively he might have 
doiic su, biuce the erection of objects of idolatry 
was equal desecration in any part of the Holy City 
where the pure religion of Christ first dawned. But 
the intended desecratbn was not so much to insult 
the Christians as the Jews, who had ofiended the 
emperor ^ ; for it appears that, on the suppression 
ol the rebellion of Barcochab, "Hadrian, to an- 
iiihilate for ever all hopes of the restoration 
of the Jewifih kingdom, accompUshed his plan of 
founding a new city on the site of Jerusalem, and 
planting a Roman colony there ; thus decreeing the 
disinheritance of the Jew, the perpetual alienation 
of the soil, and its legal appropriation to a foreign 
foe* The dty was called JEi^ Capitolina; JSlia 
after the prenomen of the emperor (^lius), and 
Capitolina to intimate its dedication to Jupter of 
the CapitoL An edict was issued prohibiting any 
Jew from entering the new city^ under pain of 



Bsmiistsr's Sarve/ of the Holj Land, p. 472. 
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death, or even approaching its environs within Aree 
iniles^ 80 as to contemplate at a distance that which 
he regarded as the dearest spot on earth; more 
effectually to keep them away^ the image of a hog in 
marble was placed over the gate leading to Beth- 
lehem. The more peaceable Chxistians were pei^ 
mitted to establish themselves within the wall*;, and 
JElia became the seat of a flourishing church and 
bishopric.*** But as Antiochus^ when he sacked 
and plundered Jerusalem, placed the statue of 
Jupiter Oljmpius in the sanctuary of the Temple, 
it is not improbable that ilie erudite Hadrian re- 
btored the statue of the god under the name Capito- 
linus.* 

These are assuredly very conflicting opinions ; yet 
one of the advocates says,*' Surely we want no greater 

^ Dr. Milmaii's History of Chrtstianity, vol. i. p« 17. 
* ^When Euaebins and Jerome^ and thoie who followed 
them, ascribe the worka of the enemiea of the faith to ft desire 

to conceal the Sepulchre, they give us, to wit by implication, 
that at Uic time of the heathen pollutions the place must have 
been known both to the enemies and friends of Cliristianity. 
On the other hand, by the stress which they iuy on the magni- 
tude and difiiculty of the discovery which was made^ viewed 
independently of tlieir jdlogation of Divine assistance, they «rive 
U8 al.so to wit, lhat in the interval occurring between the heathen 
erections and their destruction the exact place of the Sepulchre 
had ceased, or almost wholly ceased, even in a general way, to 
be identified.**— Z>r. WUnnh ImdM qfOu Bibk^ toL i. p. 4dd. 
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evidence to show» that a perfect knowledge of the 
sacred places was retained at this time ! *^ 

I admit that, if this " perfect knowledge had 
originally been paaetMed, it very Kkcly wonld have 
been retained ; but then comes another difficulty* 
The persecution nnder Dioclesian caused the dis* 
perrion of the Christians for forty years; and it is 
considered to be " impossible that in so short a period, 
snppoeing the Christians to have been debarred all 
access to the objects of their veneration during that 
time, ihm exact situation should have been effaced 

tVoui their memories, as many must have been living 
both at the oommencement and termination of this 
period.'* 

After an absence of forty years, we arecalled upon 

to give the returning Christians credit for a rare 
amount of memory; which, to have such energy, would 
involve their being excited by a superstitious vene- 
lation for material objects equal to that of the igno- 
rant Greek pilgrims of the present day. This, how- 
ever, as was observed before, is not in accordance 
with the simple spirituality oi the primitive Chris- 
tians. It is well known to be very difficult to 
recognise places, after an absence of a few years, 
that were familiar to our childhood ; therefore, in 
estimating probabilities^ they ought to be strongly 
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i^mflt memory after raoh a period aB the greater 
part of mau's life. But, even if probable, such 
opinions could not be taken as oTidenee in a case of 
ao much importance. 

Until the grand epoch of the conyereion of Con- 
Btantine, the evidence is based upon assumptions only> 
where each narrator is received as unquestionable 
testimony upon no better ground than that he ap» 
peared to have believed a similar testimony in his 
predecessor. 

At thisperiod, however, there is something tangibly 
The Christian emperor wrote to Macarius, the bishop 
of Jerusalem, directing him to build a church over 
the Sepulchre. His mother, the Empress Helena, 
went thither, it is supposed, to urge on the work, and 
she was asingned an important part. It cannot be 
known by absolute proof whether Calvary and the 
Sepulchre were fixed before, or the sites selected by 
her; the former is assumed by the " ad\ ocates." 
Discussion on the subject is a mere begging of the 
question on one side, and a refusal of it on the 
other. 

To St Helena, however, is attributed the miracu- 
lous finding of the True Cross, the place where it lay 
having been revealed to her in a dream. According 
to another traditioD, it was not a dream, bat a sad 
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reality of torture^ inflicted upon the Jews in J eru- 
flalem by the piouB empress, which made them 
reveal the place where their ancestors had concealed 
the Thie Cioee.^ 

When diaoovered, the crosses of the two malefac- 
tors were found with it» causing a great dilemma. 
The difficulty of ascertaining that on which the 
Saviour was cra<nfied was solved by its power of 
curing the sick immediately it was placed in contact 
with them. The valne of diis testimony will depend 
on the amount of belief which any one may enter- 
tain of the power of relics in working miracles ; that 
isi the delegation of the power of God to inanimate 
substances. 

EnsebioB wrote about thia time, and gave an 

account of the principal Holy Places. That is to say, 
he wrote an account of what the empress had done 
and believed. St. Jerome, in a. d. 385, repeated the 
description, and implied that they had been pre* 
vloubly visited. It appears, that in his time the influx 
of pilgrims from all parts of the Chriatian world was 
very great. They rapidly multiplied during the dark 
ages; and it seems that the increasing nmnbera caused 
an increasing demand for wonder», which was amply 
supplied by as rapid a multiplication of Holy Placef> 

^ Curzon's Munaateriea oi' the Levwit, p. 164. 
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and object&^ Aicolpii^ A, Dw 700, Tisited and war- 
shipped at Aem aU. He saw die cap of the last 
simper, the ^poog^ % &a ; from auoh felatutns we 

may e«jUmat€ the credulity of the " Holy Axculpiis.'* 
In the nnipUctty of thev hearts, the anoent pi^ii^ 
relate cucum:?umcco &o improbable and absuid^ aa 
to invalidate their teedmony. 

With the reappearaace of civilidatioQ in the world, 
this increase was moderaled, tbooi^ not stopped; 
for we have seen something of it in our own days. 
As they all can dain the same stamp of sanctity^ 
given by human authority, one would think, if the 
subject had been less important, that they should all 
stand or fall together. Protectants are, however, — 
at least some of them, — disposed to lescne the prin* 
cipal objects, — that is, those baid to be revered up 
to the time of St» Helena indnsive^— firom the great 
subsequent mass of superstition and absurd! tiee» 
But this also involves Ae neoesditj far including 
with them the finding of the True Cross, and ita 
attendant miracles. 

At the period of ihat great evoit and turning 

^ CrHicini tod bdief are slike dinnned bj ih» duId43De 
sod almost plajful spirit in which tlie early pilgriina aod era- 
ndcfs Butt have goae to aad fro, seeking for pbees in wUeh to 
realise the dmins of tlMir own hmgiaatiiTn (^mlerlff itt- 
rieir, Sept 1958, p. 441. 

* Appendix, G. 9. 
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point, namely, the conversion to Christianity of the 
head of the ciTiliaed world, it may have been found 
expedient to have £xed places for the devotional 
exercises of the increaong numbers of pilgrims, who 
flocked to Jerusalem in the just belief that it was 
the scene of the mysteries of Salvation. 

Thus, without imputing intentional fraud to the 
piovs empress, to the Bishop Macarius, or to the 
excellent monks in their train, what was at first a 
aeeesrity, to prevent confusion, may have been 
couTerted to an engine of immense power by less 
scrupulous monks, &e. ; from its having become 
indispensably necessary to^ marshal the crowds of 
votaries, and to direct the worship of those who 
were too ignorant to require anything but material 
objects. These may have been the stages in die 
progress of error. Originally a pious opinion may 
have been hazarded on the sabjeot of the sites ; then 
tolerated; afterwards countenanced, and stamped 
with anihority; it at length passed into universal 
credence. Fox it must be borne in mind, that the 
inlgrims did not go to Jerosalem to investigate or to 
critidse ; they simply asked where and what they 
shoold fall on their knees and worship. They 
questioned neither quality nor number. On the 
other hand, it was not to the interest of the resident 
priests to plead ignorance; and they found their 
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ad^ftntage no doubt in Batisfying the ignorant 

cravings and morbid piety of the superstitiouB. 

It is undeniable, that it haa been the pfactice ever 
since to estabUsh by the decrees of man what tkingd 
flhaU be considered as authentically miracalouB, in 
the \fSLj of iinagesy relics, and visions. If we reflect 
on the amount of imposition and absurdity, which 
has been received by the credulous of our own day, 
we cannot be surprised at the result of eTen the 
grossest fabncations, at a time when people neither 
wished nor dared to doubt* Whateyer the motives 
were, they woiild not have been called in question 
when the parties concerned were on one side the 
interested few in power, and on the other the cre- 
dulous multitude in ignorance and slavery; as to 
mental freedom at all events. 

However, all the arguments which have been 
adduced, both for and agwist the authenticity of the 
received sites of the Holy Places, are mere matters 
of £EUth and doubt; as I have said before, they are 
a mere begging of the question on one ade, and 
a refusal on the other. Exclusive of those, there 
is one material point, which, if it could be esta^ 
blished, would set the question at rest; namely, 
the line of direction the wall of Jerusalem took 
at the time of the Cruci£xion* for we are told 
(John, ziz. 20.) the place where Jesus was crucified 
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nigii to the city," that is, not inside the city, but 
ide Ae walla.^ This has been the greatest point 
the recent controversialists; the advocates for 
present site of die Church of the Sepulchre 
ing the true one, muntaining that the wail bent 
wards from the Jaffii Grate, or the so-called 
tie of David, or Tower of Hippicus, for a certain 
iCe, and then turned at right angles northwards 
such a manner, that it excluded that portion of 
surface of the hill where Jerusalem is built, which 
w contains the structure calied the Church of the 
0I7 Sepulchre. The opponents, on the odier hand, 
rt the probability that the present line was the 
e as that which existed at the time of the Cruci- 
jdon; alleging that it is either ancient, or was 
t on andent foundations. This would include 
t portion of the city, and therefore be a proof 
t the crucifixion could not have taken place there. 
On this point Josefdius is the only authority; but, 
while he is in many respects circumstantial, he is 
also su&ciently vague and unintelligible in others, 
especially in measurements^ and starting points; so 



' Appendix, G. 4. 

^ The height of Mount Tabor, aooardiiig to Josephof, would 
be three miles snd three quarters; and the dreumference of the 
town Itabjrium three miles sod a quarter. Haundrell slates 

TOL. II. F 
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thftt be can be made to bend to the question ; and 
diBputanta on either side think they can draw con- 
clusive arguments from hmu For my pui t, whatever 
he may do in other cases, it appears to me, that» in 
the very first sentence of the description of the 
walls of Jerusalem, he settles the matter now at 
issue. Thus, he says \ " The city of Jerusalem was 
fortified with three walls on such parts as were 
not encompassed with impassable valleys ; for in 
tu^ places it had but me walL ^ 

Now, the present wall, which is on the- west side 
of the city, runs the whole way on the highest 
part of the ridge overlooking the valley of Gihon ; 
impassable for the purposes of attack. Therefore, 
by the hypothesis, it must ha\ e liad no additional 
wall within it. But the advocates " assume diia 
to be the line of the third wall, which ought, by 

the area on the top to be only two furlongs in length and one 

broad. 

^ Joscphus, Wars of the Jews, chap. iv. \ or Appendix, 
H. 1. 

'V\\'\> is the only authentic description of the Holy City, and 
it is unlorhinate that the historian in many of his details ren- 
ders them valuelt'Sd by discrepancies in succeeding passages. 

Thus, the account of the extent of the wails and their 
towers cannot be made to agree. But X venture to think th«t» 
if the number of towen he gives in each wall be takeo> irre- 
spective of his distances, they may be foand to come somewhat 
near to the circuits of the three wallsi ■ceorcliiig to the lines I 
shall give in sabseqaent pages. 
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the descrqition of Josephusj to have been only on 

such parts as were not encompassed by impassable 

Again, the line of wall traced by the " advocates " 
as die second at d&e time of the siege by Titus, 
would have been the outer wall at the times of Ileze- 
kiah and of the Crucifixion ; and therefore, accord- 
ing to the scheme of defence given by Joscphus, 
ought to have been near an impassable valley*'' 
This would have been the case in one sense, had 
the wall passed along that line ; but it would have 
had the valley inside, and the high grouud outside 
and commanding itM which would have been to 
invert the purposes of fortification. 

If the wall had taken a course which would have 
excluded the supposed site of Golgotha, it would 
bave very much contracted the already confined 
limits of the city for so great a multitude as were 
mid to have been contained in it The space 
between it and the Temple area would have been 
barely 400 yards, in the hollow of the Tyropcean* 
On this subject Mr. Williams says, ** I can answer 
nothing to the objection taken to the extreme narrow- 
ness to which the ancient city is thus reduced at this 
quarter, except that the superficial width of the 

^ See page 77. 
w % 
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area is somewhat increased hy the inequalities of the 
ground ; ** the learned anihor, foigetting that houses 
and their inhabitants, like plants, have a predilectioii 
for growing perpendicularly, and therefore cannot 
pro£t hj such increase of area. 

Another reason, which appears to me to be con^ 
elusive for believing that the ancient wall passed 
along the highest ridge of ground, is that when the 
army of Sennacherib came against Jerusalem, the 
Assyrian general stood by the conduit of the upper 
pool and spoke to Eliakim the son of Hilkiah«" • 
and the Jews who were with him on the walL 

In order to be able to understand the important 
fact here related, let us examine the localities by 
comparing tlie context with what now exists of 
Jerusalem. In the first place, the adyocates,** 
seeing the value of the argument against them, have 
endeavoured to deny that the pool, which is now 
used and called by the name of Hezekiah, was 
really made by that king; and as one fidse position 
requires others to give it the appearance of truth, 
Ihey are also obliged to refuse the name of Gihon 
to the pools in the adjoining valley. But this 
cannot be done with adherence to the text of the 
Holy Scriptures, 

^ 2 Kings, XTiii. 17. 26. * Isaiah, xxxvi. 11, 12. 
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In tbe second book of Kings, ch* zz* yer. 20. 

Hezekiah made a pool and a conduitj and 

brought water inio the city,** and (2 Chron. zxziL 30.) 
Hezekiah also stopped tlie upper watercourse of 
Gihon, and brought it straight down to the toeit side 
of the eitj of David^ and (2 Chron. zzziL 3, 4.) he 

took counsel ''to stop the waters of the foun-^ 

tains that were without the city.'* 

Now, there is no other source whence water 
could be brought to the west side of the city of 
David but firom the upper part of the valley which 
runs along that side of it, where in fact there is a 
pool or reservoir ; and there is no part within the 
city of David, suppoising it, with the " advocates," 
to lie south only of the line of wall from the Yftfa 
Gate, which is taken by them as the second wail, to 
which water could be brought from the reservoir in 
the Yalley of Gihon ; because I have no doubt ^ that 

' I did not take meujiurements for elevation at the pools of 
Hezekiah and Gihon ; but i did at Mount Zioii, wiiich I beliuvo 
to be bifiher than either. — On tbe subject of pools I may say, 
it is dillieult to imagine tor what purpose the Pool of Be- 
tbesda could have been intended, as it is too low in its situation 
to have been made use of to sup{)ly any part of the city with 
water except the lower part of the Val Ty roptean. It is seventy- 
five feet in depth from the level of the Temple area to the 
bottom, bendei tbe rabbiah which bas been accumulating in it 
forages. 

V s 
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the former is higher. JBut it xoay be, and is, brought 
to tiie pool called by the king^s name. Dr. RobhuKm 
says, the waters of the Pool of Gihon are con- 
ducted by a small^ rude aqueduct to the viciiuty of 
the Y4ia Gate, and so to the Pool of UezeJuah, 
irithin the dty.'' ^ Therefore these two pools are 
clearly identified. 

Lord Nugent still, however, thought that the Pool 
of Hezekiah was outside the second waU, which it is 
of vital consequence to the advocutcb " to prove. 
His point is, that although the text says, the water 
wab brought iuio the city, " it is nowhere said ^, that 
the pool was made tn the city.'' And he suggests 
that it was " constructed close under its defences, 
commanded by its bowmen and slingen from the 
walls, and irum thence water was brought by a con- 
duit within the dty.'' ' Butif, as I believe, the Pool 
of Hezekiah is lower than any part of tlie west side 
of the dij of David, as defined by the advocates," 
then the water could not have been brought within 
it. The supposition of Lord Nugent is furtlier im- 
tenable ; becauge the line of wall assumed by the 

advocates " is lower than the pool ; which could not 
therefore have been couuuauded by the bowmen aud 

' Bobinson, Bib. Kcs, vol. i. p. 352. 

' Lord Kugeoti Lands Ciafisical aad Sacred^ voL iL p. 33. 
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8lingers ; and although the text does not say that the 
pool itself was made within the city, but (2 Chron. 

xxxiL 3, 4.) that " he took counsel to stop 

the waten o£ikefauiUams that were without the cityf* 

he alao made a pool, and he brought water into the 

(aty ; therefore most likely the pool was made for 

the reeeption of that water witliin the city. In tliat 
case the city of David, instead of being only about 
700 yards in lengthy extended, as I beheve, to 
the highest eminence of the neighbourhood, along 
the ridge in fact, and included the two cuiiniuating 
points ; that to the north being the salient angle 
towards the level country. Thus the conversation 
might easily have been carried on between Elia]pm, 
stationed at that point of tlie wall and the Asiiyrian 
general Babshakeh, standing by the conduit of the 
upper pooL'* 

This arrangement of the wall would have 
eluded the Fool oi Hezekiah, and consequently the 
site assumed by the advocates for the Church of 

* The plans or maps of Jerusalem wliich have been con- 
strocted with the view of showing that Golgotha was outside 
the walls, have this eminenee^ the highest punt at the oortb- 
west aofl^ of the present city and sometimes called GoUath* 
marked as the Assyrian camp. One diTision of our gallant 
little anny In the Crimea oocnpies more than three times the 
•pace. 

W 4 
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the Sepulchre must also be indiidedj and therefore 

could not have been the true site. 

Among the writers on that aide, howeyer, was one 
who was not satisfied with yague aigumeuts on the 
subject The late Lord Nugent took Ae more matter* 
of-fact and praiseworthy method^ of searching for 
vestiges of that andent waU along the supposed line^ 
and he believed he had found them in sUu.^ 

He begins by saying that, which, though it may 
have been the case, is not in the de^ription by Jo« 
sephuS) namely, that the second wall began, ^ like both 
the others^ at the Tower oi Hippicus.'* Uis Lordship 
admits that, between that point, and the comer of the 
U<j||pital of the hLnights of St. John, he found no 
remains; but at this comer, a distance of about 
200 yards, he observed vestiges of old wall turn- 
ing north; that is, a second time at right angles. 
This cannot be called encircling the city, which 
appears to be the meaning of Josephus. 

To examine this part carefully and impartially, I 
took his Lorddhip^s book in my hand, aud was ac- 
companied by two persons ; my nephew, the Sev. C* 
Deacon, M.A., who was disposed to agree with him, 

and a fellow traveller of good judgment, Mr. Soott» 

^ Appendix, H. 2. 
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who had no leaning either waj. We aU came to the 
csondusion^ that the appearances we saw did not 
resemble thoee which the noble Lord described* 

1. The stones at the angle of the corn-market * 
are beyelled^ it is true ; but they are very small com* 
pared with those we have seen in any part of the 
ancient wall; they^ in fact, form the east wall of the 
hospital} of which the arches and wall in the corn- 
market are on the south side. Of this we saw 
proof by mountiDg on the surface of the ground 
floor, which, being vaulted beneath, and level above, 
looks like a field; we also went into some of the 
vaults, which have their backs towards the shops in 
the bazaar. 

2. We could see no remains of a gateway, noif 

the ridge of ground supposed to be tlie line ui wall, 

3. At or near the spot mentioned we saw some 

remains of granite pillars, l/uiU into the wall ; but 
without any appearance to warrant us to think it 

to be part ot an old wall. 

In fact, it is a wall of rubbish, into which 

portions of columns have been built, with other 
fragments, and therefore are not tn $itu* 

An inclined plane leads up by this wall to the 

* Mr. Williams does not agree with Lord J^«ugeIlt about tkis 
corner. 
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higher ground; on which are CalTary and tibe 
Church of the Sepulchre. If these firagmeatfl of 
colmnns had formed part of the decoration of Ae 
interior of the wall^ they would have been ^ther 
half-columns attached to the wall, or whole columns 
detached. They are nether the one nor the other; 
hut mere blocks of stone or broken shafts, with 
other rubbish; but it may be that we did not find 
those to which Lord N. attaches so much value. 
Theyj howeyer^ eonld hardly have escaped our 
search. 

Near the croedng of the Via Dolorosa and tho 

Street of Damascus, is a large portion of a granite 
shaft standing; which is the only thing we saw of 
those which Lord Nugent describes. 

Of the distance of the supposed Calvary firrai 

tlie three granite bliafts before mentioned, I have 
an important observation to makej when I speak 

of the section of this ym t of Jeiuoalein. 

The ancient areh> near the house of Zachariah^ is 

thirty-six yard^ from the corner of the corn-market. 
It can hardly have been the Grate 6ennath» from 
whence, according to Josephus, the second wall 
began ; since the wall would be farther deflected 

by that amount, to make a connexion with the 

gate. As the gate is not disposed to go to the wall. 
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the wall would have to go to the gate^ or lose the 
honour of being the old second walL 

The true state of the case seems to be the con- 
Terae of that set np; namely, that the position of 
the wall takes its authority irom that oi the Holy 
Sepulchre, which, having be^ fixed, acoordmg to 
tradition, on the present site, the wall could have 
been nowhere bnt where the adyocates hare placed 
it. Tiiia itj arguing in a circle ; — there is no proof 
for either nde. 

The arguments of all the controyersialists on the 
subject have been taken hitherto, fiN>m examina- 
tion of the ground-plan only of the city. But 
Jemsalgn, as every one knows who has been there, 
was built on a very irregular surface , the principal 
features of whidi are observable at the present 
day^ notwithstanding the vast accumulations of rub- 
bish, which have softened their outlines. A know- 
ledge of the amount of their irregularities, or a 
section c£ the hill on whidi Jerusalem was bmlt, 
must be admitted to be an important element in 
the consideiation of the question. For this pur* 
pose ^ I took the elevations of all the most inter- 

> I am tnddiied to Ur.Brscebridge, F.B.6.S., Ibr tbia 
suggestion. 
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esting points in the city with the ftneroid barcv- 
meter, not having with me a levelling instrument* 
The result shows^ that all the ground lying out- 
side the line of the supposed wall is super-eminent. 

The highest point at the north-west angle being 
230 feet above the Yal Tyropaean, at the nearest part* 
and as this valley must have been very much lower, 
while the north-west comer probably differs but 
little from its ancient state, being a rocky emi- 
nence ^, the gradient^ about one in seven, would have 
been much more at the time of the taking of the city 
by Titus; and therefore this side of the city would 
have been much weaker than the north side, on 
which assailants always made their attacks. 

ljut to come still nearer to the proof. The rock 
called Calvary, may be assumed as one of the un- 
changed irregulai'ities of tlie buiiuce of the city. 

Lord Nugent gives its distance from the line of 
Lk dupposed wall as 100 yards. It is raised, he 

* Mr.WiUiiins abo obseryed that the north-west angle of 
the modern city wsU is considerably higher than the highest 
point of Mount Zion ; so much so* that the ground here will be 
found nearly on a line witli the top of the Armenian conTcnt 
on Mount Zion* which is by far the loftiest building in JernssF 
lem: and the native rock is here visible above the ground to 
that the theoiy of rubbish, ftc, can have no place.** -^Hpj^ 
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says, above the pavement * of the Church of the 
Holy Sepulchre hj twenty-eight steps (by nineteen 
or twenty according to others), say 18 feet. By 
my observations the pavement is 22 feet above the 
line of the street leading to Daiiiascus ; where I 
suppose his Lordship traced the second walL There* 
fore^ at tlic distance of only 300 feet, this rock would 
have been as mudi as 40 feet above the base of that 
wall, and pcrhaj[)s higher than the top of the wall 
itself^ according to his own supposition of the height 
of the latter. 

Now, with an eminence so near, the city might 
very easily liu\ e been commuuded at this puint ; for 
instance, by filling np the intervening space with a 
mound made by the materials at liaiid in the ruins 
of houses, &C., on which the moveable towers, which 
we know were used in the siege, coxild be brought 
80 as to look down on that part of the dty ; and 
especially as this was in the Val Tyropaian, lower 
down than where I took the level, it even might have 
been 70 feet' below the base of the assumed wall ac 

* Tho fact that the blocked-up gateway in Patriarch Street 
opened directly into the tritbriuin of the Cbur li of the Holy 
Sepulchre, according to Professor Willi?, proves how deeply 
the excavation must have been made in leTelling for the pave* 
ment. 

* Or morCi making allowance for the accumulation of rubbish 
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a distance of only about 500 or 600 feet willun it. 
So that the besieged could hare done nothing here 
for the defence of the dty. 

Those writers who have discussed the subject o£ 
the course of ihe seyeral waDs of Jerusalem, ha^e 
assumed that the ibrtiiication near the Yafa Gate is 
ihe Tower of Hippicus ; iipon what authority I am 
not aware, except ijrom its being the only part now 
standing of the original towers. 

In order to be able to assert with some show of 
probability, that this is indeed the tower erected by 
Herod in honour of his iriend, it should be proved 
to have at least a resemblance to it. There is, how- 
ever, none, according to the description given of it by 
Joeephus ; who says that, ibr largeness, beauty, and 
strength, it and the towers of Phasaelus and Mari- 
amne, were beyond all that were in the habitaUe 
earth. It was not built o£ common stones ; but eaoh 
stone was twenty cubits in lengtli, and ten in breadth, 
and £ve in depth. It was square. Its length and 
breadth were each twenty five-cubits; its height 
thirty, and it had no vacuity in iU^ ^ 

The tower at the north-west angle of the fortifi- 

in the vtlley. On Mount Zion, in digging for a foundation for 
the Protestant Church, forty feet of rubbish were cut through. 
* Josephus, Waid oX' the Jews, chap. ir. 
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cation at the l ata Gate m a square of forty-five feet» 
The north-east tower is seventy feet three inches long 
by fifty-6ix feet four inches broad.' These do not 
conrespond with the Tower of Hippicns, which was, 
according to Josephus^ a square of twenty-five cubits, 
or thirCyHMTen and a half feet. Therefore, neither 
of these towers agrees with it in dimensions. Neither 
do they in the style; for Hippicus was built of 
stones twenty cubits, or thirty ~*feet, in length, so that 
one of each, with the end of the other, would have 
formed the side. But in the sketch given in Wil- 
liams' book, seven or eight stones are shown in apart 
only of one side.' 

It is clear, therefore, lhat neither of those could 
have been the Tower of Hippicus, which must have 
been destroyed subsequently to its being spared, 
with Plia&aeius and Mjiriamue and part of the wall, 
by order of Titus. The two towers now standuig 
have only their bases which appear to be ancient; 
the upper parts show that they haye been repaired 
at ditierent times* 

* Williams' Holy City, vol. ii. p. 15. 

' la the beautiful drawing of the late Mr. Bartlett» the cor- 
rectness of which no one will doubt, two aides have many be- 
velled stones in each of the six aadeat coaneB. — See Jerumikm 
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The towers of Phasaelus and MarianiQe ha?u]g 
left no traces, their position ia not known. 

Although the discrepancies between the form and 
dimennonB of this tower, and the description of Hippi* 
cus by Josephud, are sutEcient to show that they are 
not one and the same, the tustorian has fidlen into 
error in hU measurement, apparently in having given 
depth for breadth. 

It is therefore most probable that the stones were 
ten cnbits deep and fiye broad. This is the way 
the large stones are placed at BfUilbec, and no doubt 
this method^ was here adopted; then there would 
be three courses of such stones to make up the thirty 
cubits of height, which he says had no yacuity;'' 
and we may therefore suppose the central space to 
haye been filled in with smaller stones or rubbish. 

' For instance: 1. If the Icnfrtli of the slone wiia given 
correctly, twenty cubits; then, to make up each side, there 
must be the length of the one and the end of the other ; which 
end, to niakc together with the lencrth twenty-five cubits, 
must have been five cubits broad. In this case, there would be 
a "vacuity" in tlie middle of lit'teen cubits square. 

2. If the breadth be correctly stated at ten cubits; then, to 
make up each side, the length of the stone would be fifteen 
cubits ; which would leave a "vacuity" of five cubits square. 

3. If the depth only was corrert, namely five cubits ; then the 
stones must have been twelve and a half cubits square^ and there 
would hav<^ been no "Tadutj.** But this Is a very unlikelj 
way to build ; since the joins would all have been in the same 
Une^ which is the weakest 
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Another reason for ihinlring that the remains of 

the ancient structure near the Yaia Gate arc not of the 
Tower of Hipfncos is drawn from the description 
given by the Jewish historian of tlie dispoaition of the 
groimd within it.^ ^ Ab these to wm were themselves 
on the north gide of the wail, the king had a palace 
inwardlj thereto adjoined; • * • « with great numbers 
of rooms, large chambers for a iiuudred guests ; . , . . 
manj porticos, one beyond another, ronnd abont; 
• • . . groves of trees ; long walkd ; deep canals and cis- 
terns, &c»: all surroonded by high walls and towers*** 
Such a palace must have occupied a very large 
plot of ground; and as the distance inwardly ^ from 
the supposed wail and Tower of Illppieus to the 
south extremity of the city of Dayid, at the brow of 
the Valley of Hinnom^ is less than 600 yards, this 
plot would haye been a large portion of the city. It 
is inconceivable tliat the king could have taken so 
mnefa from it for his palace and gardens. But it 
seems to me to be more probable that the tower, 
wall, and pabee were near the northei^ eminence, 
which is above the Latin convent. Even then 
we must suppose that there was very great exag- 
gerati<m in the description. 

' Wars of the Jews, chap. iv. 
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The massive ruins and solid masonry found ou that 
spot may have belonged to the Tower of Hipfneifty 
and this position would satistj all the requirements 
except the site of the Sepolchiey and would recondle 
conflicting accomits; while it would give so mucli 
more space to the city, and render the statement 
of the population somewhat less extravagant and 
incredible. 

If, from these considerations^ we may assume that 
the position of the real site of Calvary is unknown, 
there will be the less difficulty in tracing the 
probable courses of the three walls of Jerusalem* 
Not being hampered by the necessity of making 
them conform to an extraneous hypothesis, we may 
profit by all the probabilities that offer themselyest 

Thus, to me it appears probable, — • 

X* That the ancient Jebusites» who held their city 
against all the attacks of the Jews^ until they were 
subdued by the great conqueror David, occupied 
the whole of the ridge of land now forming the west 
side of Jerusalem» which is little more than half a 
mile in length; because it was aurrounded on ail 
sides, except a portion of the northern extremity, by 
deep raviiies^ and the highest part commando thL» 
small portion. 

^ Josephus, Yol. L p. 229. i Judges, i. 8 — 21.; 2 Sam. v. 
6—9. 
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2. That the first wall alluded to by Josephus, 
namely, that of the Jebusltes, surrounded ihis ridge, 
which, aa he says, is much higher and in length 
more direct than the hiU of Acra," or the "lower 
market" This is certainly the case with respect to 
the eastern side where it runs along the Val Ty ropaBan, 
which divided the upper market-place " from the 
lower, where the corresponding rows of houses on 
both hills ended." I may here say, that I differ from 
Dr. Robimjuu in tlie course which he has traced for 
the Tyropean, and agree with Mr. Williams that it 
is the depression which nms through the city from 
the Damascus Gate to the Pool of Siloam. I there- 
fore consider the original hill of Acra to have been 
that <m part of which was afterwards built the Tower 
called Antoiiiik With respect to the resembhince of 
this hill to the shape of the moon when she is 
hurncd " we can now form no judgment, in conse- 
quence of the alterations which have taken place in 
the surface of the ground. 

We are told that the Asmonean princes took off 
part of this hill in order that the temple might be 
superior to it in eleyation. We are told also, that 

there was a third hill over against Acra, but na- 
turally lower than it,** and parted formerly from the 
other (Acra) by a broad valley. This third hill I 
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imagine was on the ri^^lit or west side of the upper 
part of the Ty ropmn, and is now barely traceable, as 
the valley was filled up by the Aemoneans. In the 
time of the Jebueites, therefore, and until that of 
David, the town called by Joaephua the lower 
market wonld have ooeupied the hill on which waa 
afterwards the Tower of Antonia, part of the western 
aide of Mount Moriah, which of course would not have 
been held sacred until the conquest of Canaau ; nnd 
part of the third hill on the right elope near the head 
of Val Tyropsean. 

3. That the hill of Acra extended to the valley of 
Jehosaphat, because Josephus says " these hills are 
surrounded by deep valleyB ; and by reaaon of the 
precipices to them belonging ou both sides, they are 
eyerywhere impaeaable : moreoTer, heaays, that the 
third wall, that built by Agrippa, joined to the old 
wall, meaning the second, at ike valley called the 
Valluj of Cedron. 

4. That the gate of the Essenes was the same as 
the modern Gate of Yafa, because Josephus says that, 
after passmg this, the wall went southward.'' In 
his description ai' the course of the most aucient wall, 
its junction with the cloister of the temple, &c,must 
have been made after the time of the conquest of the 
upper city ; when David built round about from 
Millo and inwards " ( 2 Sam. yi« 9. ), possibly to 
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oonneet the two citieB and the sscred hiU of Moriah. 

Whether the original line uluug the TyropcBan was 
suffered to remain Joeephua does not say ; but it is 
likely that it would be kept up, as complelixig the 
fortification of the ridge which Titus found so strong. 
In this case it might have run somewhere in the di- 
rection assumed by the advocates ^ for the course 
of the secoud wall, witii the difference, however, 
that it &ced the east ; whereas the outer side of the 
second wall w ould, if it iiad been carried along this 
line, aooording to them, have faced the west. But,as 
I ha\ e heiure said, I could discover no vestiges there* 

6. That the Tower of Hippicua was at the north- 
em extremity of the ridge, or the north-west corner 
of the city, being the highest ground in it That it 
could not have been the tower now btauding inside 
the Gate of Yft& I have ahready endeavoured to 
prove, although it has been generally assumed to be 
identical with it It is nevertheless probable, that 
the southern portion of the ridge, generally called 
Mount Zion, may have been the citadel, from its 
being more inaccessible on account of the ravines. 

6. Although Josephus does not say that the se- 
cond wall took its departure ixom the Tower of Hip* 
picus, as some have asserted, it must have begun not 
£eu: £rom it ; and the (iate Grennath, where he says it 

a 8 
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had it6 beginiUDgj was probably between the north* 
west and nordi-eaBt corners of the old wail of the 
Jebusites. It was a short wall, and only encom- 
passed the northern quarter of the Gity^ and readied 
as ikr ad the tower Antonia.'' Tim I consider to be 
the course of the present northern wall of the city ; 
except that perhaps^ in one part) it curved more to 
the northward, so as to include a portion of the ''third 
hill ^ before it reached the Damascus Gate^ where it» 
position is confirmed hj the discovery by Dr. Bo- 
binson ^ of the remains of wall and of chambers of 
andent Hebrew construction. This i^rees with the 
description given bj Josephus ; namely^ that it was 
built on such part only as was not encompassed 
by an impassable valley ; though in another passage 
he renders this very vague, since he says, but on 
the outsides these hills (the upper and lower mar- 
kets) are surrounded by deep yalle) and by reason 

' Dr. Robinson found a cliamV>er on either side of tbo Da- 
mascus Gate, with a staircase built of large stones, well cut and 
bevelled at the edges, about seven feet in length ; which he 
thinks could only have belonged to the teoond wall. — Bib, lUt. 
ToL i. p. 464. 

Tbts would hudlj recondle bis position of the Tower of Hip* 
picns with the course of the second wall bj Joeephns. But it 
would agree Terj well with my supposition, that the tower was 
at the present north-west corner and highest point of the eity^ 
£rom whence the second wall could have commenced. 
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of the precipices to them belonging on both sidea 
they are eyerywhere impaaaabie.'' ^ This would 
counUruance the idea that the second extended 
beyond Antoniay to the Valley of Cedron. 

The hiatoriau does not »ay, as Mr. Williams ^ and 
others have ^ven it^ that this wall ran nordiwards 
irom the Grate Gennath ; but that it took its begin- 
ning " therOy and ** encompassed the northern part of 
the city ; ^ whereas^ they make it run northwards^ 
nearly in a stnight line^ the greater part of its 
course. 

I therefore think there are strong grounds for 
assuming that the present wall^ which runs irom 
the TAfa Grate of the modem city, is nearly on the 
line of that old wall of the Jebusites^ that was 
broken ; and built up,^ by King Hezekiah * and his 
successors^ three hundred years after the upper city 
was taken by David. It remained the outer wall, 
towards the west and north, till after the time of the 
Crucifixion ; that io to the second wall in that 

7. That the third wall, or that built by Agrippa, 
began at the north-west comer, where the city was 

not encompassed with uTtpassable valleys.'^ If it had 

' Appendix, H. 1. * Holy City, iL p. 20. 

s 2 Ciuron. zxxii. 4, 

O 4 
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began at what is generally called the Tower of Hip- 

picus — namely, at the Ya& Gate — it would have 
had the deep TaTine of GHhon to the weatwaidt whieh 
would have been contrary to the description giTen 
by Josephnfl* He says Titos made his aooanlt where 
the first ^ fortification was lower and the second waa 
not joined to it ; and the new city not being maA 
inhabited at that part» the builders liad neglected to 
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was an easy passage to the third ^ wall, through which 
he hoped to take the upper city, and, through the 
Tower of Antonia, the Temple itself. He took the 
eecond wall on the fifth day After he had taken the 
first ; and his heavy armed troops got entangled in 
the " narrow streets, which led obliquely to the wail;" 
in the angle, as I suppose, between the second wall 
and the north-east corner of the ancient wall of the 
Jebttsites* This account of the point of the assault 
would, as it appears to me, tally with the walld as 
here laid down; but not at all with the coiiTBe 
assumed by the advocates." 

^ It must be obserred, that Josepbas here inyerts the order 
of the walls ; that Is to say, when he describes the coarse they 
took, he csHs the meet ancient the first, and that bailt by 
Agrippa the thml* Bat in describing the siege he numbers 
the walls la the order they presented themselTes to the be* 
siegers. 
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The very strong reasons for doubting, urged by 
Dr. BohinBon, with respect to the authentid^ of 
the so-called Holy Places, so Tehemently attacked 
by the Bev* Mr* WiUiMiie and other adyooates for 
the authenticity, have gained ground very much 
htelj. 

The reverend authors of the Mi^oiun of the 
Scotch Church to the Jews^ say, *^we had little 
patience to go round ull the spots accounted sacred In 
the Church of the Holy Sepulchre ; and each of na 
felt the bluiih of honest indignation rising in our 
&ce at the mingled folly and pro&nity of the whole 
scene.** 

The Ber. W. J. Woodcock * says, BelieTing that 
the sites adopted are not the real ones, I cannot 
ftd snrprised that God, in His wisdom, has hidden 
these places iirom us." 

Mr.Yan der Yelde says, The spot represented as 
Oolgotha and Joseph's garden has nothing in common 
with the tme site of those places. The whole is 
ialse. Blind deception. 1 

And the author of a graphic paper in the Quar- 
terly iieview % already quoted, while giving almost 

• Vol. i. p. 187. • Scripture Lands, p. 162. 

• Narrative, vol. i. p. 4i^ti. ; and vol. ii. pp. 13, 14. 

• Sept. 16^3, p. 452. 
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a eaup de ^raee to the subject of the controyerajr* 

has done it with much teudemess. He fiajs, 
^granting to the full the doubts— and it may be 
the more than doubts — which must always hang 
over the highest cImiiis of the Church of the Sepul- 
chre, we do not envy the feelings of the man who 
can look unmoyed on what hae^ from the time of 
Constantinef been revered by the larger portion of 
Ihe Christian world as the scene of the greatest 
eyents that ever occurred upon the earth; and has 
itself become, for that reason, the centre of a second 
cycle of events, which, if of uncompaiably less mag- 
nitude, are yet of a romantic interest almost un- 
eq^ualled in human annals." 

Following out the spirit of Christian charity con- 
tained in this graceful passage, it would perhaps be 
a great step towards healing the dissensions of ilie 
different sects into which the followers of Christ 
are dU ided, if the error of the sites of Golgotha, 
the Sepulchre, &c., could be acknowledged ; and if we 
coidd carry still further with truthfulness, not with 
''pious fraud," the regard to expediency, by which 
we may suppose the divines of the age of Constantino 
to have been actuated, in order to give the crowds 
of pilgrims who were then flocking to Jerusalem a 
conformity of object and purpose, when the grosser 
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leelings of tkeir day rec^uiied visible and tangible 
objects of worBhip, 

Thuii tbe requirements of a more enlightened and 
spiritual age might be satisfied^ if each sect could be 
brought to acknowledge that the real spot has been 
concealed for wise purposes^ and would erect its 
own Church on any part of the city where, or in the 
Ticinity, all agree that He lived and suffered; so that 
its peculiar Totaries might worship in their own 
way on ground trodden by Him, and near which 
unquestionably the crowning acts of His mission, 
and the nuracnlous circumstances attending His 
deaths burial, and resurrection took place. Then 
would an advance be made towards spiritualising a 
religion which has been too long debased by ex- 
traneous practices and unauthorised credulities. 
Protestants have set tbe example by building a 
church where pilgrims who do not go to Jerusalem 
to worship and kiss senseless stones and uncertain 
localities, may breathe out the fervour of devotion, 
conhdent in Christ's promise that where two or 
three are gathered together in His name. He is in 
the midst of them. 

The Latins have also made a beginning by the 
contempt with which they view the gross supersti- 
tions and fanaticism of the Greeks, It would be a 
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magnanimoafl thing if ihey would abandon the qnea- 

tionable sited to the brutal and frenzied mummenea 
of the Greek Cfaurch, by which ihmr feelings are 
outraged as well as ours ; and so these blind £EUiaticsy 
finding that they are isolated, would perhaps by 
degrees become purged of their absurdities. It ia 
said that even the Greek priesta, ignorant as they 
are, are ashamed oi them ; but that they have not 
the moral courage to attempt a reform, which indeed 
would be useless in Jerusalem. It ought to coni- 
mence in the remote and most ignorant extremities 
oi the Greek communion, in Mussi/cu But it is to 
be feared that long ages must ehpse m this oaii 
take place* 

It is an extraordinary fact, to be explained prin- 
• cipally by the jealousy with which the Turks guazd 
all relating not only to El Elhuds — Jerusalem, but 
also to every Jewish ^te, that ardueology has made 
scarcely any progress in one of the most ancient of 
existing cities, and certainly the one moat interesting 
to Christians, Tlxc time is perhaps fast approach- 
ing when on every account the Turks may be in* 
duced to relax that jealous opposition. 

Jews and Christians ought alike to be desurons 
of promoting such a search among the ruins of 

Jerusalem as would dear up oontested points, and 
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reveal sitea for which such aiiecUonate concern ia 
felt by both parties. But abstract science ought 
also to be prepared for the opportunity. 

I would suggest to parties who would be willing 
to exchange some portion of their spare cash for 
knowledge of the Holy City, that with combined 
action much might be done. In this way; — 

First, by obtaining permission from the Porte * to 
dear away the rubbish, and excavate for search in 
such portions of the city as would not excite that 

s In Mahommedafi oonntries there is no real property ; but 
a simple right of possession, paid for every year by a grouiid- 
rcnt. AU the soil inteiuled lur cultivation, with the exception 
of tbc crardens and orchards, beh)nu^ to -.in abstract being, the 
Iinainn, wiio represeuts the Mahoiuiiiedan comnmnity, and is 
hiioselt' represcDted by the sovereign. The latter, being as it 
were nothing more than a guardian, disposes of the ground in 
faToiir of the oommunity which he reprefleot»; bat cannot 
alienate it by a oompiete sale. Ue can nerer concede more 
than a temporary grant in return for an annual rent or serrice. 
BooMtunea* it k true, theie graatB were transmitted by inherit- 
ance or aalea; but this was an abusci an inlKngement of the 
law. In this manner the Tieeroy of Egypt, Mohammed Ali, 
was able to reoorer without difficulty from the usurpers of the 
public domain the possession which long abuse had perpetuated 
in thdr families ; and during Botta's residence at Mosul this 
example was followed, without any more ado, by the Turkish 
government. In 1845 the Porte revoked all the oW grants of 
laiul ill iliib province, and commanded that for the future they 
^<hould be annual, and sold by public auction. — ISoiiomiit 
Ikitieveh^ p. 19. 
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jealousy; that is, not near the Ilarauij where at 
present it would be uaeleas to ask it. 

Then, to buiid upon the examined site con- 
yenient houses ; to be offered at first for low rents 
to the occupants of ruinous dwellings on interest- 
ii^ dtes, to be made hereafter self-paying. 

A society was formed at Jerusalein by our 
2sealou8 consul Mr. Finn; but it languished for 
want of support. The object was both geogra- 
phical and arclueologlcal ; in reference to Palestine 
generally and Jerusalem in particular. If it were 
revived by the grand source of vitality, fimds, a 
beginning might be very advantageously and quietly 
made in improving the miserable and unhealtby 
quarter of the Jews ; the opportunity being taken 
of exploring every part so renovated. 

There are some points of interest which might 
be eauly explored and ascertiuned« 

1. For instance, the ibundations of the arches of 
the stupendous bridge, the only remaining stones of 
which were discovered springing ixom the ancient 
wall by Dr. Robinson, might be easily found by 
clearing out the lower part of the Tyropasan Valley* 

2. The lines of the ancient walls might be traced 
with a little trouble, and possibly the sites of the 
Xistus^ Millo^ and others found 
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3. It would be an object of iatereat and advan- 
tage to explore and perhaps deanse the vast eistems 
which are known to exist under the city and the 
Temple area. Dr. Bobinson^ found one clue to 
these in the Hamtnam esh-»Shefa> * * Bath of Healing ; 
wliich he supposed is supplied with water passing 
through duunbers and passuiges with doorways from 
a fbuntiun under the mosque of Omar ; the Kubbet 
es Sidurahy or Dome of the Bock," It is apparently 
a fountain of living water, and bubbles up through 
the rock into a basin in a chamber cut in rock.^ 

The water has the same peculiar taste as tiiat of the 
Fountain of the Virgin and Siloam^ which two com- 
municate and have a flowing water. Dr. Robinson 
thinka that it is not a natural source^ but that the 
water is brought by an aqueduct to the chamber in 
the heart of the rock, eighty feet below the Temple 
area. Aristscas, wliom he quotes, says, however, the 
supply of water was 

» Bib. Bes. vi. p. 508. 

^ Dr. Barclay succeeded in oxaniiiiiii;^ this, and says, " Tlie 
theory which ascribes its supply oi water to reservoirs under 
the Haram is entirely disproved by the exploration/* I am 
not dittpoied fully to agree with this, although the hypothesis 
of the long passage being intended for the purpose of increasing 
the guttation is very pbusible ; yet he did not, as it appears, 
reach the end of the passage^ where alone the mystery is to be 
lolTed^/snualeM RemtUedf p. 87. 
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was a natural fouutam flowing in the iatorior^ and 
raenroiTB of adnuiiUe coostnictioii and^ groand, 
extending five stadia around the Temple, with pipes 
and oondnitSt and known to none, except thoee to 
whom the service was entrusted, by which the water 
was brought to yarioua parts of the Temple» and again 
conducted oflu" From what 1 have seen of fountains 

of water gnafaing from loeb io difibrent p«to of 

the East, especially in the Lebauuu mouutalns, I 
think it very possible that, before the foundations 
of the Temple were begun, such a fount^n existed in 
Mount Moriah, and that Ae waters were eeonomised 
by building up and excavating in such a manner as 
to direct the water to various points. 

In any case, these works are of the highest 
antiquity ; and if the intricacies of these subter- 
ranean passages could be explored, they would pos'- 
sibly show that the state of art in those very remote 
times was farther advanced than we should other- 
wise have 8iipi)0Bed.' 

Some passages in Scripture might be cleared up if 
all this system of supply of water to Jerusalem, which 
never failed in the sieges, could be ascertained. For 

* Since the author's visit. Dr. Barclay lias been able to make 
many unrestricted examinations of tlie llaram enclosaiw of 
whicli lie lias driven some interesting notice. — See JermaUm 
Mevisited, BartUU^ p. 160. 
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instance, tihe taking counsel how to atop the fountains 

and the brook that rau through the midst of the 
hmdy so that the kings of Assyria should not find 
much water may mean^ to carry oif the waste water 
under ground, out of sight, as appears with the 
fountain En Bogei iu the Valley ot Jeho^phat, and 
the fountain of the Pools of Solomon ; for a /oun- 
tain of living water could not be Hopped* 

4. The yaults, and exearations or substructions 
under the Haram es Sherif, or the Temple area '9 
would farther be very interesting to explore, as they 
might reveal the position of the Temple of Solomon; 
and the Jews believe that the ark of the covenant 
is still concealed there. 

This part of the operations would be viewed with 
jealousy by the Turks ; and very likely would not be 
permitted, in the present state of fanatical feeling. 
But as their jealousy is to be referred generally to 
the fear lest the Franks, by their superior knowledge, 
should be able to find treasure^ which they believe 
to be concealed in every place about vvliieh we show 
curiocdty^ this could be easily arranged by giving up 

' Mr. Stmnel Shsfpe gives the moat intelligible and plausi- 
Ue reoonstractioo of the ground plan of the Temple ires, in 
which he fatisfiKsUMrily diqpooee of the whole spaoe.<— /tfraiafaii 
BevUUedt p. 167. 

VOL. II. H 
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all rach to tliem, and by paying at a TalnalaoiL for 

db»ject8 of curiosity ; and loaiiy migbt by these means 
be brougbt to light. 

By proceeding in the research with honesiy and 
good fidtb, mnck opposition would not be met widi 
£rom the Turks, who are as a nation honourable, 
and can appreciate firank deaUnga in others. At 
the same time, with them, as with other people, much 
may be done inth money. As in the case of the 
Jews, who have purchased permission for the poor 
consolatian of weeping at the foot of Ihe wall of the 
Temple ; and such indulgences might be extended to 
other places. 
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CHAF. in. 

JEWS. 

Early Emi^fration of the Jews. — Unsuccessful Attempt to 
maiataia their Independence. — One great Cause of their 
Persecution. — Their Iteftignatioa. — Expulsion from Spain. — 
Their great SofTering. — The Sephardim. — Kefuge in 
Turkej. — Their Numbers. — The present Time fiiVOlir- 
able for their Bestoration,— The Tthnnd. — ConYersioDS to 
Chnitieiutj. Their Bxpectation of the Me8Biflh.^The 
''Fiahen*' and the Honters of the Lord." 

Either from redundancy of population in Pales- 
tine« or from thdr natural propenntieB inducing 
them to seek means of making money among the 
GentileSj which couhl not be done in the disturbed 
state of their own country, Jews have, from the 
earliest times, been found sojourning in foreign 
lands. The colony of Kaiaite Jews in the Crimea 
are said to have settled there before the Christian 
era.^ In the time of our Lord a community of them 

' Three Hebrew momnnents were found at MwrTxedro, the 

ancient Saguntum, in Spain. One of these appears by an 
inscription to be the toiub of Adoiiii am, a tax-collector of King 
Solomon. Thus a colony of Jews must have been settled iu 
that city as early as the time of the building of the Temple. 
— Finn*4 iiephardm^ ch. i. 

B % 
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existed in Home. They were also numerous iii the 
north of Syria» in Ajeoe Minor, and in Alexandria, 
as proved by the Acts of the Apostles. Pliilo 
speaks of numerons colonies of them in his own day 
(the reign oi Caligula) over the greater part of tlie 
then known world. 

Ailer the anuiliilation of the political condition of 
the Jews, the history of that enduring race for a 
very long period **i8 written aa it were in their 
blood ; they show no agns of life but in their cries of 
agony ; they only appear on the annuls of the world 
to be oppressed, robbed, persecuted, and murdered. 
Yet still patient and indefatigable, they pursue, under 
every disadvantage, the steady course of industry. 
. . , . Perpetually plundered^ yet always wealthy, 
massacred by thousands, yet springing up again firom 
their undying stock, the Jews appear at all times 
and in all regions. Their perpetuity, their national 
immortality, is at once the most curious problem 
to the political inquirer ; to the religious man a sub- 
ject oi the most profound and awful admiration*^ ^ 

Though they had fallen as a nation apparently 
never more to rise, the Jews still recognised spiritual 
heads ; those settled on the east of the Euphrates 

^ Dr. Miiman^s Uist. of (he Jews, tilL p. 93. 
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being ruled hj the Prince of the Capliyityj the 
Eesch'glutha ; and tlioac to the westward of it by 
the Patriarch of Iiberiaa» The ktter became extinct 
after three centuries of almost absolute power in the 
banning ; but gradually superseded by that of the 
Habbins aud the Talmud. 

The throne of the Princes of the Captivity at 
Babjluu was filled by a long line^ who claimed descent 
from the house of David. The earliest known was 
Huna, in tlie second century * ; the last peribked 
on a scaffold at the dose of die tenth century.' 

Then appears the extraordinary anomaly of a na* 
tion dispersed among all others who are in continual 
hostility towards them^ and attempting their cxtir- 
pation; without any recognised head, yet still cling- 
ing to and man i Seating thoee peculiar characteristics 
whidi constitute their unity; separated in many 
cases widely Irom each other, yet viviiied by one 
pulse, which beats and extends itself through all the 
scattered members of their nation. 

While the recollection of the stand they had made 
in Tain to save their beloved city was comparatively 
fresh, their turbulence showed that their warlike 
qnrit was not quelled. By d^ees, however, the 
antagonism with the rest of the world became greatly 

^ Finn's Sephardim. * Br.Mihiisii. 

B 3 
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modified^ if not altogether changed^ in its mode of 
operation. 

Finding how utterly iiopeless was their endeavour 
to regain a place among nations by feroe of arms, 
or even to secure a semblance of independence^ they 
exchanged active reostanoe (or the silent and paBsrre 
indulgence of hate; and while they clung with 
the greater tenacity of despair to the law which 
made them as a separate people, they nursed into 
enthnmasm the hope of tiie speedy advent of the 
Messiah, who should avenge their wrongs, and gar 
ther them all around the throne of David. In the 
meantime their energetic minds, and natural ability, 
found scope in the cultivation of useful arts and espe- 
cially in the sdenoe of finance. They soon became 
the most industrious and skilful artificers, as well as 
the money-lenders of the world. The {oohibition 
to hold land which was imposed on them in almost 
every oonntry where they sojourned, prevented their 
becoming agriculturists; and their iinancial operations 
rapidly degenerated into usury, by which they drew 
upon themselves the cupidity and hatred of the bar- 
barians who required their agency and requited it by 
persecution. Their example^ however, had the ad- 
vantage of keeping alive, and in some iastanoes of 
creating the spirit of commerce; and thus conierred 
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ft great advantage on sodety, by pfomotang the civip 

lisatiou of the w ild and warlike horded who overran 
Europe in the dark ages. 

Instead of waging war on their own account, they 
fidlowed in the tracks of desolation^ reaping all the 
solid adyant^es of the plunder ; careless who were 
the snfferersyif they had the opportonity of amaflsing 
wealtiu Cut they also soon engrossed a branch of 
eommercey which, upon the reorganisation of the 
shattered conn lu mi ties, drew upon them first the in- 
dignaiiony and then the peraeentiion of Christiaiifl, — 
namely, the internal slave trade of Europe. When 
they had once excited the fanaticiam and bigotry of 
the imperfect Cbristiani^ of those ignorant ages, by 
the crime of retaining Christian slaTcs for their own 
domestic purposes, which was held to be more crimi« 
aal than the ferodous wars in which they were cap- 
tured, a pretext was never wanting for persecution ; 
especially since the spirit of resistance had so com- 
pletely departed irom the race as to render them at 
all times an easy prey. 

Wherever they have been allowed to dwell unmo- 
lested, or, still more, in honomr and respect, they haye 
added largely to the stock of national wealth, culti- 
vation, and comfort. Where, as has been more nsu- 
allj the case, they have been barely tolerated^— where 

B 4 
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they have been considered by cruel prejudice to be 
the basest of the base, the very outcasts and refuse 
of mankind, — they have gone on accunmiatiug those 
treasures which they dared not betray or enjoy. In 
the most barbarous periods they kept up the only traf- 
fic and communication which subsisted between dis- 
tant countries* Eyen if they did not overpass the 
bounds of fiur dealing in their money transactions^ 
they were sure by their ability to absorb very speedily 
the wealth of evcty district in which they were 
allowed to settle* The natives of most countries^ 
^orant in those times of the useful arts, which the 
Jews ^om their unity of purpose had long suGcessfully 
practised, were jealous, as well as envious, of the skill 
with which they could not compete ; so that they 
were easily roused by the improvident nobles, whose 
wealth had passed into the hands of this energetic 
race, and any improbable tale against the poor Jews 
was sure to bring down upon them inflictions of 
such an atrocious nature, as to make one's blood 
freeze in their perusal, and, in the re<ntal by their 
eloquent historian Dr. Milraan, to call forth the em- 
passioned exclamation, Qreat God of Mercy, this in 
the name of Christianity 1 

Although they were entirely expelled with un* 
heard-of cruelties fiom several countries where they 
ad been peaceably dwelHng in the hope of meriting 
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{he rights of dtbsenship, the object — namely^ their 

utter extmction — failed firom tlie extraordinary fc- 
condity of the nuse. Wherever ihey were tolerated 
ihey increased in numbers, absorbed the wealth, 
and excited, when it suited the conyenience or the 
avarice of the duvereigns of those countries, a fresh 
persecation. 

Their sufferings in the end so utterly broke the 
qiirit of the nation, that in despair they yielded un- 
resistingly to their fate, and tamely bowed their 
necks to their degrading and ignominious condition ; 
but still held fiEist to their ruling passions — the exer- 
dse of their exdnsive reli^on, and the accumulation 
oi wealth. The moment relaxation of those per- 
secutions gave any hope^ they sought by every 
means to be allowed to return to the scenes of their 
sufferings. Humanly speaking, it was fortunate for 
the perpetuity of the race that these exterminating 
persecutions were not nmultaneous in their opera- 
tions. If they had been deprived everywhere of 
an asylum, extinction must have been the inevitable 
result ; but God, in His inscrutable ways, has thought 
fit to chasten, and not to destroy them utterly. 

Nevertheless, kingdom after kingdom, and peo- 
ple after people, followed the dreadful example, 
and strove to peal the knell of this devoted race; 
till at length, what we bluoh to call Christianity, 
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Willi the Inquisition in its tndn^ deared die ftir and 
smiling provinces of Spain of this industrious part of 
its population, and self-inflicted a curse of barren- 
ness upon the benighted land. ^ ^ 

Isabella of Spain, to whose wisdom as an enlight- 
ened ruler were added the gentle virtues which 
adorn a woman, borne down by the savage fanaticism 
of her confessor TcMrquemada, with the cold-blooded 
and selfish Ferdinand, bigncd in 1492 the decree for 
the expulsion of all the Jews from Spain. The 
Queen indeed was willing to mitigate tlie cruelty of 
this acty by allowing them to diq)Ose of their pro- 
perty, and to take the proceeds with them. But 
the wily Ferdinand, that politic ChrisUan» mak- 
ing the interests of church, and state mutually sub- 
servient to each other," rendered the humane oon- 
ditiona of the edict nugatory. For they were only 
allowed to convert their effects into bills of exchange, 
which were diiiicult to be had in those days ; es]»€- 
cially since they lliemselves had been the principal 
bankers, who were now involved In general bank- 
ruptcy.. No gold or silver was su&red to be taken 
away i and thus the wliule nation, or that very con- 
siderable part of it which had for many centuries 
been amongst the most wealthy and valuable citizens 

' Dr. Milman. 
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cf the ooimtrj of Aeir adoption, were banished in 

poverty. Some*, however, say they ciuried off 
30,000,000 of doeats. 

The total uumber thus driven into exile has been 
very widely estimated, — from 120,000 by Cardoeo 
to 800>000 hy Mariana; the last number ie out of all 
reason. The former seems to be yery near the truth 
by the concurrent testimony of various authorities.* 
The great bulk of them passed through Portugal 
on their way to Africa; where thousands perished 
from iinnger, sickness, and slaiighter by the savage 
natives. A large portion were received with coiu- 
parmtive hosfntafity by Turkey; who showed herself 
then, as in our day, areiuge for the destitute even of 
a Afferent creed. The number of those who settled 
there, given by an American author, equals the 
lugtiest nomber estimated for the whole of the exiles I 

li^pulsions on a smaller scale took place from 
England, Fnmce, and other coontries in Europe. 
In the most civilised states in the present day they 
are at least freed from the fear of persecution ; but 
in Poland, Aussia, and Austria, where they are 
most numerous, they are in a yery abject condition. 

The superior sagacity of the Jews, their skill in 
toany arts and handicrafts, but above all their 

1 FinD*fl Sephardim, p. 401. 

* F^rooott, Hiat of Ferdinand and Isabella. 
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peculiar adaptation for the management of ^nsuxce, 
enabled them speedily to regain some degree of pro- 
sperity in Turkey; where they soon became the 
ser&fs, or bankers of the empire, until supplanted 
by the bolder and more unscrupulouB Armeniana. 
The wealtli which the Jews could easily amass among 
a people who are proyerbially improvident and 

ignorant of such matters, gave coloui" to the cliargo 

of diflhoneaty, as it had in all other oountriee where 

their energies and talent left the uativcb in the back- 
ground; and they underwent the same system of 
extortion and " squeezing," till now they ai e reduced 
as a body to great poverty; especially at Smyrna, 
where a large portion of the Spanish exiles, tlie 
Sephardim, are settled, and still speak the language 
of a country that was endeared to them by long re- 
sidence S by a similarity of climate, and, with respect 
to the Saracens we may suppose, by some degree 
of conformity in dress, manners, and customs with 
those long cherished by their tradiUonal Eastern 
observances. 

The Reformation brought some degree of relief 
to the sufferings of the Jews. They met with tole* 

* An ahnott identity in the names of nianj places with those 
of Palestine would gfaow the nomben md influence of the 
settleis in Spain. 
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niii(m at least from the Protestants ; and the Boman 

Catholics Ending new and more dangerous enemies 
in the latter, relaxed in their persecutions. 

Oliver Cromwell was so favourably disposed^ that 
he would have allowed them to return to England, 
but for the prejudices of the people* They^ how- 
ever, came in from expedienqr under the necessitous 
Charles XL 

In the lapse of bo many centuries great changes 
had taken place in the condition of the nations of 
Europe; which, having shaken off the barbarism 
of the dark ages, were rising into prosperity. The 
disproportion between the wealth of the Jews and 
of those persons of other races who had devoted 
themselves to commerce, was not so great ; there- 
fore the persecutions on that account had lost their 
exciting cause. But the sordid avarice, and the 
hlthy habits of the lower classes of the Jews^ added 
to remains of fanaticism, kept them in great dis- 
repute. They still dwelt apart in confined portions 
of the cities where they were tolerated ; and this 
very fiict^ in a great measure^ would account for 
their want of cleanliness. They were also debarred 
from undertaking any office or employment under 
government; and though an eloquent writer has 
attributed the almost ezduave possession of such 
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poets to ihem in aoine coontriafl, the^ only hdd them 

under the cloak of a pretended coaver^ioa. 

Great amelionitionB of their condition were 
granted by the Emperor Joseph II. 

During the Fienoh Bevolutiont fliroag^ the mk-p- 
port of their petition by Mirabeau and Rabant 
St. Etienne^ the Jews were admitted as firee dtizena 
of that great nation. 

In England there ie now bnt one privil^^ which 
they are debarred &om^ namely^ that of a seat in the 
Honse of CSonunons. 

In all these ages of extortion^ cruelty, and per- 
secntioiia of all kinds, die patient endurance of the 
Jews has never been exhausted. In their sad 
history all nations muat acknowledge they have 
been bright examples of order and sulmiissiou to 
the laws of the countries of their adoption; though 
from the rigour with which they are governed in 
the several communities according to theb own laws, 
they are seldom arrdgned before other tribunals. 

In Turkey especially they have been minutely 
described^ as living under an elective hierarchy; 
which, being tolerated by the Porte, shields them 

* This is entered into very fully in a work entitled ** Con- 
stantinople,'* New Xoik, 1838. Attributed to Com. Porter. 
(Appendix, K. 1.) 
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from mndi oppzeasion^ while H aavea lurkiflh 

goverDmeut a great deal of trouble. 

Thoagh an etectiye goremment^ the oomnum 
people have very little liberty of thought or action, 
lliey axe obliged to paj blind obedience to the 
llabbis 5 whose principal object being to reduce every 
thing to the letter <rf the law, ihey repress all kinda 
of luxury and indulgence ; so that the masses are 
derived of enjoyment in this world, while clinging 
with vague hope to the future. 

The study of the Talmud instead of the Bible 
has led to the grossest ignorance and superstition, 
and has tended to riyet the power of the Babbis 
over the children of IsraeL This has in some 
comtriee, especially in Austria and Poland, given 
rise to a new synagogue or school, lor the purpose 
of emancapataon from both Bible and Talmud*" ^ 

The grand total of the children of Israel all over 
die world, according to the Weimar Geographical 
Ephemerisy is stated to be about 2,700,000 before 
1829. 

The whole Jewish population of Palestine is 
redconed at 12,000 ; of which about 7000 were said 

to inhabit Jerusalem (in 183i^).^ Mr. Van der Yelde 

' Appendix, K. 2. 

^ ^lission of the Scotch Church to the Jews, toL i. p. 252. 
(Appendix, S.) 
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aajQ, that in 1852 there were 10^000 Jews in Je- 
rusalem. Bartlett gave, from the best aQthoritj," 
the number of the Sephardun, or rayah Jews of 
the Spanish race, as nearly 6000, and the Ash* 
kenaadm^ or foreign Jews» about 5000, in 1853.^ 

The greater part of them are elderly people, 
who haTe come ia the hope of layu« their boaea 
in the Valley of Jehoshaphat, and of thus avoiding 
a disagreeable subterranean journey to that place, 
whence all hope to rise at the last day. They 
conceive that death, or even burial, within the 
bounds of the Holy Land will be attended by 
their absolution from sin," and they hope to enjoy 
there peculiar advantages at the resurrection."^ The 
population therefore does not increase in the usual 
way by births, but is constantly kept up by 
immigration. They have but few occupations, and 
are generally in such an abject state of poverty, 
that they only subsist by the charitable oontributiona 
from Hebrew communities in the various parts of 
the world. They receive the least firom England, 
except on the recent occasion when they were 
reduced to the greatest extremities of suffering.' 

* Jerusalem Revisited, p. 79. 

^ Lands of the Bible, vol. iu p. 609. 

* According to Mr. Curson, the Jews in the Hdj Ci^ are 
not 10 mismU^ poor si generally reported ; at least he Tisite^ 
some who appeared to be Mu'^Momut, ii tttf Lmmi, p. l7S, 
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It would be wise in the Ottomaa government to 
lay aside the prejudices with which they view this 
unfortunate race^ and to encourage them to form a 
commanity in their original land, now ahnoet 
vacant, and inviting occupation. They would tben^ 
by becoming active and thriving, be the means of 
adding much to the strength of the empire* 

If the project which I have suggested, of making 
a new communication with India, by means of a 
slup canal through Palestine, should be carried 
out, who so proper to do the work which will 
bring commerce to the gates of Jerusalem as the 
Israelites? Who so proper to repeople the land 
of their inheritance as those to whom it is again 
promised ? An esteemed and reverend friend ^ has 
shown much ingenuity in deducing arguments, from 
the prophetical writers, to prove that England will 
be the prime agent in the restoration of the Jews.** 

Indeed, independently of this project, the Plain 
of Esdraelon would be the fittest part for the 
experiment of coloiusation; because it is almost 
nnoccupied, and io su fertile, that, with good cul- 
tivation, there is a certainty that it would maintain 
a large populatiom It is associated with all their 

^ Appendix, K. 4. 
VOL. II. I 
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historical recollections, as well aa with the promises 
of the fatnre; aod it is sufficientLy distant from 
Jemsalem to prevent the jealousy of the Turka, 
who, with their preflent prejudices, would not allow 
the Jews privileges in the city wiiich they them- 
aelTes aecoimt holy. 

It is true that for more than 1000 years the 
Jews have ceased to cultivate the earth; for the 
simple reason that they have not possessed any 
portion of iU They were aliens in every country. 
Even in Uieir beloved Palestine the few who are 
industrious are not agricdlturists. A solitary ex- 
ception was found by the reverend authors of the 

Mission to the Jews," in a village called Bukcah, 

on Mount Naphtali, not far from Saphed, where 
they were informed there are about twenty Jews, 
wiio cultivate the ground like fellahs.'' 

If property were placed on a secure footing, by 
the carrying out of the Tauzimat to its full extent, 
there can be no doubt that ihey would joyfully 
labour to make their country again " flow with milk 
and honey.'' 

There are many who read the prophecies, and 
believe that the time is very near when the Jews 
shall be viiracuiously recalled to repossess the beau- 
tifol land of their fathers, and, as a corollary, that 
the second coming oi our Lord is at hand. Thaty 
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in fact, the banning of the end is now in opera- 
tion, and that many among us may see its consum* 
mation, when all the Jews shall be called, and the 
multitude of Israelites gathered "from all the na- 
tions whither the Lord hath scattered them."^ I 
am anxious to avoid the presumptuous error of 
attempting to explain prophecy, not being qualified 
for it ; but the fullowing passage seems very explicit 
as to the time and conditions of the restoration of 
the Jews to the Promised Land. 

And it shall come to pass, when all these things 
are come upon thee, the blessing and the curse, 
which I have set before thee, and thou shalt call 
them to mind amongst all the nations whither the 
Lord thy God hath driyen thee, and shalt return 
to the Lord thy God, and shalt obey liis voice, 
aceardinff to all that I command tltee this day, thou 
and thy children, with all thy heart and with all 
thy soul, that then the Lord thy God will turn thy 
captivity, and have compassion on thee, and will 
return and gather thee hoA all the nations whither 
the Lord thy God hath scattered thee^"' — *^And 
the Lord thy God will circumcise thy heacrt, and 
the hearts of thy seed." 

^ Jer. iii. IS. ''Deut. xxx. 1—6. 

1 8 
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From this it would appear that it is a moral 
battle which is to be fought* A conquest OTer the 
stubborn heart, and tlie " stiff-neck," that long ages 
of adversily have not been able hitherto to bend. 

Before the Jews can receive a purer light, they 
must cease to " uphold the Divine authority of the 
Talmud^, for the purpose of justifying ritual observ- 
ances at yariance with the commands of God and 
the spirit of our own age and teelings." 

In the communities of Jews all over the world, 
it appears that great changes ^ are taking phu^ in 

I We must aolemnlj deny, that a belief in tbe Divinitj of 
those traditions written in tbe Misbna, and the Jerusalem and 
Babylonian Talmuds, is of e(]ual obligation to the Israelite with 
the faith in the Divinity of the law of Moees. We know that 
these books are human compoeitioiw ; and though we are eon- 
tent to accept with reverence from our poat-'biblical ancestors 
advice and inBtniction, we cannot UMeandUkmaBif accept dieir 
laws.** — Diacouru an the Ccmaeera^ of Ae West LmSum 
Si/uai^ogue, delivered by the Rev. D. W. Marks. 

■ "The rusty shackles of Judaism are boginninn; to fall off; 
but the withered arms of Israel have no lite to lay hold on the 
Siiviour promised to their fathers. The motive for baptism arises 
in many cases from a desire to be free from the voke of 
Judaism. Anion^ the Spanish Jews there is a strict adherence 
to the Talmud. They universally expeet the Messiah ; and 
many of them had fixed the year 1840 as the era of his appear* 
ing. 

** Amonfr the Jews at Smyrna many proposed to call them- 
selves * Bdieven m Mtuiahi not * Ckriatiant:^ because all 
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opinions. Some are cultivating the true spirit of 
tbe law, with earnestnesB and rincerity, while 
others^ tired of waiting for the fulfihnent of the 
Promise, or disgusted with the tyranny of their 
Babbis, are disposed to reject the Bible altogether^ 
without having any other hope to cling to. So 
that the present time would appear to be £»T0ur- 
able. 

Of the thousands of Jews in former times whose 

» 

blood has been poured out like water, iu the forced 
efforts to convert them to ChristiaDity by men 
who thought they were serving Gud by their 
emelties^ or of the myriads of all ages into whose 
ears a fiuod of eloquence has been poured by mcu 
equally sincere and energetic in their milder 
attempts to the same end, how many real converts 
have been made by either force or persuasion ? It 

whom they have ever known under the Utter name are given to 
idolatrj and immorality. They would keep their own Sabbath 
(not finding it contrary to the New Testament) sad their feasts 
as memorials that Jehovah, whom they now worship as Messiah^ 
is the same God who redeemed them of old.**— ilfiMtoR to th$ 

JtlBg, 

**Thoae who plead for the misaionarj work among the Jews 
most not forget, howerer, that the time of thdr heing ingrafted 
ag^ into the old atock b most intimately associated with the 
'fUnesa of the Gentiles.***— Fan der Velde^ vol. ii. p.212. 

I 3 
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mufit be acknowledged timt tlie number is ver^Jtw ; 
I would almost say, surprisinglj few. 

It ia notorioua that in bpain^ where the greatest 
e£R>rt8 were made for the conyersion of the Jews, 
previously to their expulsion, the New Christians ^ 
were uniTersally considered to have accepted bap- 
tism through fear or sordid motives. They were 
proceeded against with all the malignant cruelty of 
the Inqui^tion as false converts. 

In Portugal, where bigotry led to the expulsion 
of the Jews, the government caused all children of 
fourteen years of age, or under, to be taken from 
their parents and retained in the country, as fit 
bubjcets for a Christian education. The distress 
occasioned by this cruel edict may be well ima^ 
gined. Many of the unhappy paients murdered 
their children to defeat the ordinance, and many 
l^iid vioieut hands on themselves. Faria y Sousa 
cooUy remarks, that * it was a great mistake in King 
Emanuel to think of converting any Jew to Chris- 
tianity old enough to pronounce the name of 
Moses ! * He fixes three years of age as the utmost 
limit" » 

The more recent attempts do not appear to hit 

1 Prescoit's History of Fcrdmand and Isabella, vol. IS?, 
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more successfuL In Jerusalem grt :it exertions 
bsTe been made by pious men aince 1820 ; but the 
first native Jew who was awakened there was 
Babbi Joseph, in September, 1838.^ 

Mr. Bartlett gives an eloquent and eatisfactory 
aoconnt of the progress of civilisation in Jerusalem ; 
nevertheless^ it appears that in 1853 there were not 
more than thirty*two adult proselytes in the Pro* 
testant congregation, and nineteen catechumens.' 

It does not appear that much progress is made 
in other places; for instance, at Cracow, with a 
population of 22,000 Jews, only fifteen have been 
baptized by the Lutheran minister in several years 
("of late years 

Mr. Van der Yelde says : Ihe practical results 
of the efforts of the missionaries amon^ them are 
at present (1852) httie more apparent than they 
were some years ago at the oommeneement of fheir 

difficult labours If I may be allowed 

candidly to state my impression, I must say I do 
not £nd the condition of the proselytes answer the 
favourable impression which I had been kd tu form 
from the Missionary Beports.'' * 

^ Mitiioa to the Jews. * Jerusalem Revisited, p. 29« 

* Mission to the Jews, yoI. ii. p. 305. 

* Van der Velde, vol. ii, pp. 212. 214. 
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It might therefore be asked of these pious and 
enthusiastic men who still devote themselves to tiiis 
disappointing task, whether, reviewing the results of 
Uieur labours, they can conscientiouslj believe thftt 
the blessing of God is upon them ? or whether the 
jMunful conviction does not sometimes arise in their 
minds, that the conversion to Cliristianity of the 
dispersed children of Israel seemsy by the very small 
amount of success which rewards tlie present exer- 
tionSf to be intended to be brought about by other 
means ? That, In fact, it is more likely to follow, than 
to precede the restoration to Palestine. 

The decrees which have been promulgated in the 
Scriptures will not be left to chance for their fulfil- 
ment ; but He who gave them has appointed the 
means, and by those the ends wiU be attained, what- 
ever efforts man may make to promote or to thwart 
ihem, according to Hb own wilL If they be not in 
accordance with that will they cannot succeed. 

It seems to me, therefore, — and I say it with 
deference to those who have devoted so much time 
and kbour to the task, — that some other method 
should be tried which may in the end accomplish the 
purpose they have at heart. For it may be by the 
agency of man that the work will be done, and the 
only and silent miracle may be, that men's hearts will 
be stirred up to do it. 
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In my hiiiiible judgment, the most obvious way in 
which the object may best be carried out is by a 
combixiatiou ot the exertions of those who are most 
concerned in it. The present action of the parties 
appears to be antagonistic and nnomalous. 

Christians believe that the Jewish race, through 
whom they have their Salvation, are intended in the 
^ fulness of time ^ to receiye the same bleseing, — to 
be called into the same fold by the same Shepherd ; 
and yet, while they devote time, money, and labour 
to ^d in promoting this, they appear to despise tiie 
objects of their solidtnde, and never think of calling 
in their assistance for their own work. 

Jews, who in all their trials and adversities ding 
to the hope of Salvation, equally despise the 
Christians who in their way are affectionately work- 
ing for their benefit; and they reject their coopera- 
tion. 

Extremes meet; and it seems to me that there 
are points in which Christian and Jew might com- 
hine» 

A common point between them is the belief in a 
Messiah ; but the divergence caused by the way in 
which it is understood by each is wide almost as the 
Antipodes. The one feels, and cherishes comibrt in 
the belief, that He is already come ; the other sits 
in great tribulation^ awaiting His coming. 
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The Messiah Jesus Christ, who came and was 

received by Gentiles, and was rejected by His own 
people, is stall to come to them, and will circumcise 
their hearts.** It may be that their conversion will 
be the coming of the M e ssiah which they look for, 
but as yet do not understand; and it may be, tliat 
this coming or conversion is not to take place 
until after their recall ; which, according to the pro- 
phecy (Deul zzz. 3, 4.) can only be after their 
return to the pure law as given through Moaes. 
Another xN>int, on which Jew and Christian must 
meet after wide divergence ^om the same point ; — 
both are equally firm in their fiuth in prophecy, and, 
though reading it variously, bot-h will admit that the 
true interpretation can be but one. Therefore they 
might easily concur in following conveigent lines 
that may lead to that one point, the understanding of 
which they must look to God abne to grant. 

Thus the wealthy and cnligliLeiicd Jew might 
well combine with pious Christians to promote the 
immigration of his pourer aud weaker brethren to 
such part of Palestine aa may be most suitable; 
either the Plain of Esdraelon, or the equally fertile 
and more neglected provinces beyond the Jordan, 
which Gad, Keuben, and Manasseh were contented 
to receive as the portion of their inheritance ; and to 
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fit them for such happy restoration by instruction in 
the MpirU of the Law of Mom ; it being piesumed 
that the letter * which was calculated for theu: pecu- 
liar drcmnfitances at the time it was given, and with 
reference to the cootlitiou oi the svirrounding nations, 
may admit of fsanh modifications aa will sympathise 
with the circumstances and conditions of the present 
day; so that ^'a burden be not cast upon them 
greater theu they can bear." (Acts, xv. 28.) Against 
the coarse, thus suggested it may possibly be urged, 
that I would endeavour to do, by human means 
and secondary causes, that which many expect to be 
accomplished by the direct and visible interposition 
of the Deity. 

If the whole remnant of Israel is to be simulta- 
neously restored to the Holy Land, it will indeed be 

' **The mm eDlightened the Jew becomef, the less credible 
will it appear that the UDiyerml Fatber intended an ezetuslye 
religion, confined to one family among the races of man, to be 
permanent; the more evident that the faith which embraces 
the whole human race within the sphere of its benevolence is 
alone adapted to a mure advain ud and civilised nge. On the 
other hand, Christianity, to work any change on the hereditary 
religious pride of Jew, on liis inflexible confi(U'nce in his 
unalienable privileges, must put olf the hostile and repulsive 
aspect which it bts too long worn ; it must show itaelf as the 
faith of reaeoOf of uoiTeraal peace and goodwill to man, and 
thus unanswerably prove its descent from the allwise end all^ 
nerciiul Fatber.'*^2>r. MUmaa^ p. 418. 
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an astounding miracle ; but I apprehend, from tlie 
words of the prophet, thftt such will not be the 
method of the gathering. For it is said (Isa. 
12*), And ye shall be gathered together one by 
one, O yc children of Israel.^ 

Again (Jer. iii« 14.) ; <<And I take you one of acity^ 
and two oi a iamily, and I will bring you to Zion." 

Thus, to my humble judgment it appears, that 
the restoration of the Israelites is to be by gradual 
means : and so God may command the intervention 
of secondary agents; for He in the moral govern- 
ment of the world never does in an extraordinary 
way that which can be equally effected in nn ordi- 
nary.'' And so those who may assist in difiusing a 
better instruction and understanding of the Law and 
the Prophets, in enlightening the minds by sound 
education, and iu aiding the restoration of the chosen 
people to the land of Promise, will be as the fishers ^ 
and the '^hunters" of the Lord. (Jer« xyL 16.) 

Behold I will send for many fishers, Buih the Lcnrd, 
and they shall fish them ; and after will I send for 
many hunters, and they shall hunt them firom every 
moimtaiu, and from every hill, and out of the holes 
of the rocks.'' 

And yet a modern author of " The Jew and his 
Times,** says, This is the alteruative, there exists no 
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Other : —If Judaiam is a Divine institutiom then u it 

destined to educate the tiinesy but not to be educated 
hj thenL" ^ 

If such be the general feeling of the nation, they 
will reject all temporal means which may eyen be 
instruments appointed by God, and they must remain 
the scorn and the opponents of civilisation. 

In reading the " signs of the times " some con- 
sider the existence of the Turkish Empire an 
obstacle to the restoration of the Jews. Conse* 
qnently, its destruction is predicted and earnestly 
looked for. It may, however, be an important in- 
stmment in the hands of Providence to bring about 
the desired end ; in the benefits of which that 
emjare may be destined to dbare. It is clear that 
they have held the inheritance of the chosen people 
till, by the diminution of their numbers, they are no 
longer able to occupy it; aiul thus it is prepared in 
one sense for the return of its original possessors. 
The Mohammedans having in this way fulfilled their 
mission, may have their reward in the fusion of the 
sons of isiimnel with the other sons of Abraham. 

One result of the straggle, which is now pending 
for the independence of Tuikey, will be the breaking 

> The Jewish Chron. March 9tli, 1S5S. 
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down of the fanaticism which has so long looked vnth 
contempt aad abhorrence both on Jew and Chris- 
tian.^ Men's minds even in that countrj will be 
opened to aee more liberal views in the Koran than 
those which have fostered such feelings Teachers 
may anBe, even among the Ulema, and preach chariQr 
from the very book which has hitherto closed th^ 
hearts against it; and so an approach may be made 
to the " One Fold.'' 



* The cause of the peculiar hatred the Mussulman entertaina 
for the Jew may be traced to the mortification ot Mohiiuuned 
on finding his overtures to the Jews of the Desert not only 
slighted, but treated with insult. Hence his denunciations : — 
Thou shalt surely find the most violent of ail men, ia 
enmity against the true believers to be the Jews; and thou 
•halt Burely find those among them to be the most inclinable 
to entertain firiendship for the tme believera who flay, * We are 
Christians/ *'-^SaUs Koran^ ch. v. p. 147. 
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BSBin: TO skandsb6n. 

Reject for exploring CUicta.'-^Oar Dragoman in a Fix.**— The 
Lebanon Mountain^. ^Hospitality of a Princ©.— A Noble 
Familj.^ Rugged Roads and worse Weather. — Lions.— The 
TAntonL— The Beaulifni Oti.— Ungalknt BehaTioar.— The 
Road more ragged. — The Jear el Hagar. — Tnmeresqne 
Scenerj. — ^A noble Source and Cascade. — Bad Night*8 Best 
among the Cattle.^— The Cedars. — Buins of a Temple* ~ A 
fine Valley. — Adonis. — A difficult Mountain Pass. — The 
Town of JebaO.— The Castle and Port— IMpoli^Embatk 
for Buad. 

The wish to explore some part of Cilida^ hitherto 

uuvisited^ liaviag been fnistrated by the failure of 
the steamer Grand Turk " at the iaiaiid of Bhodes 
last autumn^ we resolved to take advantage of being 
at Berikt in spring, the most favourable time of the 
year for such a journey ; especially as several objects 
of interest were to be seen on the route thither. 

The first of these was a natural bridge, high up 
in the mountains of Lebanon, said to be of mueh 
grandeur, and to be surrounded by wild and beautiful 
scenery. Moreover, it had been noticed hj very 
few travellers. 
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As Cilicia U not in the uaual track of tourists, there 
was difficulty in finding a diagoman who knew 
the country. At length, after much ini^uiry, one 
offered himself^ who had, aa he said, traverBed it 
in all directions with an Austrian ; he also profe^^ed 
to be well acquainted with the monntainona parts of 
Syria as well as with the towns. 

Unfortunately, when we had arranged with him, 
a creditor, hearing that he was about to leave BerAt, 
caused him to be arrested for a debt he had incurred 
by being out of cmpioyment. This would of course 
have increased by remaining so, and yet the fear of 
losing sight of his del) tor, though he left his wife 
and children behind him, induced the creditor to 
deprive him of the means of paying it 

Poor Jus&f made out a very good case ; and there 
was something in his manner so prepossessing, such 
an honest bearing and simple tale, that I paid the 
debt for him; amounting to 400 piastres (nearly 
4/.), to be considered as wages in advance. He gave 
me no reason to repent this little act of confidence* 

Another and a greater difficulty renuuned, — to 
find the means of conveyance. As there were 
many travellers in the town, horses were in great 
request; and the muleteers coquetted and pkyed 
false accordingly. Jusdf at last secured a mukri. 
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who undertook to let us have three good riding 
hones for ourselyes and dragoman^ and two mules 
for the luggage* We had been so much over* 
charged by our former dragoman^ that I engaged 
Justf at a dollar per day wages^ and we were to 
find every tlung ourselves. Tlie horses and mules were 
to be paid for at twelve piastres per diem; and two 
days and a half " return fare. " Of this they required 
two days in advance^ which we were obliged to pay.^ 

March 27th, At length we were uhlo to get 
away at about half-past eight in the morning ; with 
beautiful weather. 

We forded the river of Berikt close to the fine 
lioinan bridge of seven arches. It is of coiu'se 
injured by time; but no one dreams that it might 
be repcured. The pleasant breeze which accom- 
panied us soon freshened to a south-west gale, 
in our favour^ though it brought clouds of sand, 
which soon blotted the town from our view. 
Hiding along the sandy beach we passed the 
remains of an English brig that was wrecked last 
year, having got embayed. At eleven o'clock we 

' By this nianafzenicnt the expenses of the journoy through 
Korlh Syria (twenty days), were less than half of those in South 
Syria and to Kgypt, wheu we agreed with a drngoman for a 
certain sum per day. 

VOL. II. K 
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came to the rockj promontory which separate© 
North and South Syria* It projects into the sea 
something like the " Ladder of Tyre," but not so lofty. 
The road is near the sea, steep and difficult 

We there visited the remarkable sculptures on 
rocks above the road. The principal figures, resem- 
bUug those on the Nineveh marbles, are cut in low 
relief, presenting the left side to the spectator. The 
right hand of one is held up, with something in it; 
the arm bent at right angles ; the left arm is across 
the body ; on the head is a conical cap ; the beard 
long and in formal curls ; a long tunic descends to 
the feet, which are not seen, or if sculptured^ they 
are not cUstinguishable on account of the weather- 
worn state of the stone. An inscription in cunei- 
form characters covers all the stone, from the waist of 
the figures downwards ; but it is so nearly obliterated 
from the same cause, that wc could with great diffi- 
culty copy a few of the characters behind one of 
tliciii. Thiis, however, is of uo importance, as ex- 
cellent casts have been taken by the indefatigable 
exertions of Mr. Bouomi. They aie deposited in 
the British Museum. 

We found the figures cut in three places in the 
rock, in slightly excavated niches, with circular heads 
and round mouldings, iiy the side of two of these 
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16 a tablet larger than the niche^ with a sort of Doric 

eutabiature. At first nothing waa visible on it but 
the marks of the tooth of time. After haying 
attentively considered it for some time, each was 
found to have two small figures of Egyptian cha- 
racter ; one making an offering to the other, as with 
the Egyptian Phrahs^ to their gods. On one of the 
tableta the king has his legs stretched out, as in 
qnick motion ; and the arms like those on the pro* 
pjlae at Edfii Philae, &c. The four figures are in- 
cased like those of Egyptian monuments. 

Whea seen £rom a distance we fancied that the 
greater part of these tablets were covered with in- 
scriptions; but on approaching aU was lost in the 
** honey-combed marks of age. When the rays of 
the sun iall at a certain angle, they may be detected 
if any exist. 

Descending from these ancient sculptures, — which 

no doubt are records of deeds which in their day filled 
the world with admiration, or dismay and nusery, 
— there is a very fine view, looking up the liiver 
Nahr el KelbS flowing through a narrow ravine 
from the lofty Lebanon mountains, which are seen 
in the background. In the middle distance the 

1 The Ljeus, or Bog River of the sncients. 

K 2 
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river is fipanned hy a good bridge of one large 
arch and two small ones, baUt by Fakr ed Din. In 
ihe foreground^ the rockjr and rugged road was 
made more picturesque by a party of ten Howara, 
or irr^ular soldiers, armed in Tarious ways, with 
muskets, pistols, or long lances. Altogether I 
never saw a subject in nahtre more truly in the 
style of Salvator Bosa. The soldiers having been 
disbanded, were seeking service; and from th^ 
appearance, aiul the furtive glances which they east 
on us, it would not perhaps be doing them mneh 
injustice if we had suspected them of wicked 
thoughts in reference to our wallets. They seemed 
just as likely to enlist for siibverters as for sup- 
porters of order. We had to ford the river, which 
was rapid ; and at one time I made up my mind 
for a ducking ; and even drowning was within pro- 
bability, for one oi my feet had caught in the 
etuTup while I was preparing for a fall. 

N. B. Always disengage your feet from the stir- 
rup before commencing the ford of a rapid river ; 
especially if you are a bad horseman. 

Soon after noon we left the sea coast, and turned 
eastward towards the mountains. 

Several hills before us were picturesq^uely crowned 
with convents; especially one seated on a predpice 
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OTerlooking sk deep ravine and river where the 
Patriarch of the Maronites resides during the winter 
season. This convent was rendered famous by the 
atrociotis imposture of HincHa; a pretended saint, 
who gained maoj proselytes before her abominable 
practices were detected. 

At 1*30 we passed through the village of Zuk, 
where the greater pai*t of the beautiful embroidery 
sold at Berdt is made. After this we fairly entered 
upon the Lebauon mouutains, by the best route, at 
this part) through which they can be penetrated. 
Before losing sight of the t^ea^ we liad an extraor- 
dinary view of the western &ce of the mountain 
range in long proiile ; extending as far as the eye 
could reach, having a uniform outline descending 
rapidly to the sea. 

At Antura (Pococke calls it Ontua) we visited a 
handisome Latin convent ; which had been rebuilt by 
the liberality of a French bishop. Attached to it is a 
college of Lazarists, much frc<^uented by Maronite 
youtliB of this district We rode along a precipitous 
ridge commanding a hne view of the deep and fertile 
▼alley of the Nahr el Kelb, with the village of Bek- 
^aiah on the heights above it. A part of the ridge is 
sandstone ; on which is a small patch of pine-trees. 
We met the sheikh of the village of Ajeltiin 

xa 
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(Ajalton^ according to Pococke), surrounded by at* 
tendants* He was very well dressed, and bote the 
evident stamp of a well-bred man in the courteous 
manner of Us salute, and the apparent sinceritj with 
which he prayed us to alight at his house* As he 
was goii^ down the mountain, we thanked him 
without feeling the necessity of making the ungra- 
cious return of refuong his hospitality ; which, had he 
been there to haye received uSj we should have done, 
as it is not advisable to accept such oficrs when one 
is not prepared with suitable presents, which are 
generally expected. 

We arrived at Ajeltiin at 4.45, and pitched our 
tents on a good sward ; aud were soou surruuuded by 
the villagers, some of whom were well dressed ; espe- 
cially uue who waa pre-emiiu nt not only in this, but 
in person and in manners. His pipe-stem seemed to 
be rather inconvenient for a peripatetic smoker, being 
the flexible shoot of a wild rose, freshly cut, and 
about six feet in length. The son of this gentleman 
was sent for to interpret the animated speeches and 
gestures, which we could not understand. 

The youth came in great haste ; and earnestly en- 
treated us not to sleep in the tent, as tlie night in 
these lofty regions would be very cold ; but to do his 
father the honour of accepting his hospitality. We 
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now felt the consequences of dissimulation in not 
haTing frankly accepted or refused the former invita- 
tion; andpcrliaps added to the dilemma by the want 
of tact in telling our new acquaintance of it. He, 
however, denied that the first was the chief of the 
village, asserting that he himself was the Prince of ail 
the district. The fact was, the firi*t wa^ tlic Druse 
sheikhy and the second the Maronite chief. After 
many excuses and refusals, and as the hrst did not 
make his appearance to assert his prior chum, we re- 
luctantly accepted the proHered kindness, which had 
all the air of disinterested patriarchal hospitality; 
and having made arrangements with Jus^, we fol- 
Wed the Prince to his house, which was large, 
surrounding a court into which ail the rooms iooked« 
We were led into a spacious saloon, plastered and 
white-washed, with a tinge of yellow. The timbered 
roof waa black with smoke ; which, by way of apology, 
was said to be unavoidable. This truly was mani- 
fest, as there was no chimney to carry off the fumes 
of a charcoal fire burning in a small mud-made fire- 
place in the middle of the room ; round which, close 
to the walls, were spread mats with mattresses and 
cushions. We were led to those in the centre, tlie 
place of honour. The master of the house having 
declared that all we saw was our property, seated 

X 4 
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himself next to and beyond Urn were eome otker 
gentlemen, apparently belonging to the iamilj. 

The unveiled ladies were ranged along the end of 
the room ; and some, the youngest, were very pretty* 
All had brilliant eyes, and all were vif^orously plying 
the narguUeh while furtively watching ua. 

Pipes, sherbet, and coffee were handed round. 
Our ride had given us an appetite for more eub* 
stantial things, which were very long in making 
their appearaaee ; as a whet, however, which we did 
not require after the sweet, invigorating draughts of 
mountain air we had inhaled, raw vegetables, sweet- 
meats, and fruits were brought in a tray, and placed 
on a little table just high enough for us to nt at 
cross-legged. The son did the honours by peeling 
walnuts, which he stuck in the sweetmeats, and 
pointed out the proper order in which they were to 
be eaten. 

When this table was removed, pipes were again 
brought, and then began a series of questions, 
through the young Prince ; who^ having been eda« 
cated at the Catholic college of Antura, spoke 
J^'rench very tolerably. 

They were at first personal, as regarding our 
rank| ^e. ; the rest principally related to the govern- 
ment and constitution of England, about which 
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they were very iuq^uisitive. The departure of 
Colonel Rose from Syria was spoken of with deep 
regret, and many encomiums were passed on him, 
''their beet friend,** and great hopes were ex- 
pressed that another Colonel Bose might be sent to 
them. The Prinee spoke with pride of having 
served in the campaign with Sir Charles Napier; 
taking care to appropriate to himself the principal 
share in the conduct of it. 

The fkmily of onr host consists of one son, 
named Daher, our interpreter^ a fine> intelligent 
yontfa about seventeen years of age ; and two 
beautiful daughters, about fifteen and twelve* 

His name is Mausur Ibrahim, lie is the head 
of the family or tribe Kazam, which dates about 
four hundred years, by iirman. It auaibcrs three 
hundred men, who intermarry with no other tribe, 
even of noble blood, in order to maintain the ho- 
nour of their house ; which, however, in the opinion 
of persons of less exclusive ideas, becomes thereby 
much degenerated, both physically, morally, and 
e8peclally as to worldly advantages ; for many 
of these proud scions of a questionable nobility 
gun their livelihood by menial service in foreign 
countries* This family formerly possessed all the 
villages from Djuoi to the mountains; but much 
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has been sold to pettsants, and much haa been ^ven 

to convents. 

The land is cultivated at half-profit; the land* 
lord provides implements and pays the tributes^ 
with the exception of the kharatch. 

Silk and corn only are sent to market ; the rest 
is consumed on the farm ; from which but a bore 
subsistence is derived for both parties* The peasants 
do nothing in the winter, and but little during the 
spring and the summer. The lords of the soil 

do notJiing all the year round but gmoke^ and some- 
times hunt or shoot. Improvements of any Und 
are never thought of; partly from want of capital^ 
but more through absence of energy. Many were 
the inquiries made of me as to the possibility of 
raimng money in England ; but the necesttty for 
providing sufficient security does not enter their 
heads. They have, however, a mine of wealth in 
the silk-worm ; which would be very productive 
with a little more industry and care in the cul- 
tivation. 

Daher is very anxious to go to England ; but, as 
he is an only son, his father will be unwilling to 
part with him; and I could not learn that this 
Prince, or Emir, although he has so large a terri- 
tory, would be able to provide funds for a journey 
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of such a duration as migkt be benciicial. There can 
be no doubt, however, that it would be a very de- 
fiirabie thing for the sons of great proprietors to 
traTel, in order to see what may be done by the 
energies of a free people* We had now been 
several hours talking^ and at intervals speculating 
between ourselves on the probability of having a 
dinner; for which we yearned. At leugth it was 
bnmght in, at seven o'clock. Before sitting at table, 
however, the youngest daughter presented each of us 
with a rose. The ladies having previously supped, 
had the pleasure of looking on. The male pai't of 
the family, that is, Mansur Ibrahim, his two brothers 
ii&sadi and ilaron, and Daher, drew round the low 
table, as before, with ourselves ; and on this im- 
portant occasion we were provided with forks ; the 
rest had ekewers, with which all plunged into the 
game dishes. The supper was abundant, though 
but little to our taste. When we had done eating, 
Mansur proposed the health of our noble Queen, 
afterwards that of Colonel Rose. He next did honour 
to ourselves. After each toast a song on the same 
Bubject was improvised. I gave as a toast The 
prosperity of the family Kazain ; " but had no song 
for the occasion, and the company seemed disposed 
to accept an apology with better grace than an 
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attempt would Have merited. After these comte* 
0iefi» we took a decided lead in the manifedtatioa of 
somniferouB tendencies ; in which also they concurred, 
less perhaps from politeness than compulsion; proving 
that we all felt we had enjoyed as much of each otlier s 
company as we could bear for one sitting. We were 
led by the Emir to a clean room, whore good hcda 
with embroidered sheets were laid on the ground. 
W e were not long in accommodating ourselves to 
them after the fatigues of the ride in the mornings 
and uf the supper in the evening. We slept soundly 
till the dawn of day, — 

April 28th, — which was stormy ; and Dahcr tried 
to urge us to wait for better weather, as he said 
it would be very cold in the mountcuns. There 
was, however, some little prospect of its clearing 
up; and his solicitations were unheeded. This 
young cluef had fallen much in our estimation by 
the unmistakeable proofs that he was speculating 
on the amount of bakshish we might be disposed to 
give. I even heard the hated word pronounced* 
or pass between him and the servant who had 
done the very little waiting we required. The 
great and frequent praises which were lavished 
by all the party on English fowling-pieces, pistols^ 
gunpowder^ &o.^ were as near to a request as could 
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decently be made. Unfortunately, I had but such 

as were sufficient for my own wants; and powder 
was 80 scarce at Berikt, that I had only been able 
to purchase a very email quantity, and no shot. I 
therefore made it convenient to consider these as 
common-place remarks^ in the ordinary course of 
conTersation ; and that I could not offer any trifling 
article, which I might have di^peutied with, without 
running the risk of offending the ^'honour of the 
fikmily," in payment for the entertainment we had 
receiyed. I resolved, however, never again to give 
up the better cheer and better lodging of the tent 
for such questionable hospitality; especially when 
the master should assure me that I was " mistaken 
in calling it his house ; for it was mine and all that 
belonged to him." Jusif afterwards said that the 
inducement for such a pressing and apparently cor- 
dial invitation was the hope that we might turn 
out to be some very great people in disguise, tra- 
velling about for no other purpose than to dis« 
tribute yaluable and disproportioncd gifts; which 
accounts for the frequent interrogations we had 
to answer with respect to our exact rank, uud 
whether we were not princes in our own country. 

The dollar which I gave the servant was there- 
fore a great disappointment to the master, if not 
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to the man; for tkej both went o£f abruptly on 
receiving it. I must^ however^ do Daher the justice 
to B&j, that though he did not wait for the moment 
of departure to say his adien^ he pressed us strongly 
to return if the weather dhoold prove bad. A few 
minutes after eight o'clock we proceeded in onr 
journey towards the monntains^ contrary to Jna^s 
advice, as well as that of our j ouiig friend. 

The road was very rugged^ among isolated rocks, 
though in situ, and showing their stratification, 
as if the whole country had been torn by prodigtous 
torrents. 

"Their rocky siimmlis, spilt nT\i\ rent, 
Foriu'd turret, dome, or battleiueut; 
Or seem'd fkntssticaUjr set 
With cupola or minaret.'' 

£adj/ of the Lake, 

We had not gone far when Daher's predictions were 

verified; and> after braving two or three sbowerSy 
we were obliged to take shelter in a house in the 
village of Klahart; where> as we had not to yi^<i 
to pressing offers of hospitality, there was no fear 
of offending the honour of the house" by a fair 
remuneration for what we might require, and where 
we were received without the suspicion of being 
princes in disguise. 
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The hou£e was large^ aud^ like the generality 
in this country, built on the slope of the hill ; so that 
there is only one floor at the back} and two in front ; 
that below being occupied by tlic cattle, farming 
]m}ilement8, &c* 

The upper story has in front a large portico or 
Testibule open to the south, with seven Gothic arches 
on two ranges of pillars, the capital of each having 
different ornaments. Four rooms open into this 
portico, and there are others at the end* One room 
is occupied by the {mprietor, a widow, and her 
family ; the others by servants, and the peasants who 
cultivate the land, ail huddled iogeilier in the most 
higgledy-piggledy style. Jus^f had just secured, by 
agreement} two of the rooms for us, when a man 
came in^ a cousin of the Kazains, who pressed us, 
with great importunity^ to go to the better ^ao* 
commodation of his house ; which of course he de- 
clared was our property. We resisted all his bland«- 
ishments ; and he seemed resolved to make up lor 
the disappointment on his part, and the disadvantage 
on our8» by promising to give us the benefit of aU 
his spare time ; which was within a very small 
fraction of the whole of it. 

Our new friend was communicative as well as 
inquisitive. His acq^uirements in language was 
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limited to a little French, which he had gained at the 
college of Ajeltiin ; and he was very desirous of 
adding Enp^lish, in ordi i* that he might obtain a 
good post with some Englishman ; a prince of course, 
though, to the disgrace of the house of Kazain, he 
had served in a menial capacity in Constantinople. 
The fact was, he was ready to accept anything, in 
the hope of making it a stej } Ing-stone to fortune. 
An enterprising genius is indeed lost in these moun- 
tains, where the chief care is to secure a snbost- 
ence. He professed to know Syria well ; and gave 
a similar account, with respect to these mountains, 
to that we had received of those at Marmorice, 
on the southern shore of Asia Minor ; namely, that 
the so-called lion is found in them, or rather the 
caplan, which is generally thought to be a leopard. 
He, however, positively asserted that there are both 
lions and tigers. He said, *^ A short time since, some 
shepherds, who had taken refuge in a house or build- 
ing with their flocks, saw two of these animals fight; 
that is, two distinct species or kinds ; and the tiger 
was the conqueror." The d.iy before our arrival a 
child had been struck on the neck, and much scratched 
by one, but was rescued by .^oinc men. Another 
child, carrying a large bundle of sticks, fell under 
the load with fright, on seeing a caplan; which 
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conunenced gcratcliing to remoye the sticks^ and had 
nearly succeeded in reaching the child, when he was 
driven away by some men. The child now lies very 
ill tmsk the fright. These accounts are perhaps 
repetitions of the same story ; but it is pretty well 
known Aat lions have been recently seen in the 
southern parts of Mesopotauii% and that they for- 
merly inhabited the forests of Kurdiston** 

The lady of the house^ a very fat representative 
of the noble fiunily of Eazain, is one of the few 
remaining of the Maronite women who preserve the 
ancient custom of wearing the Tantura, or horn, on 
the forehead. Hers was the hrst good specimen we 
had seen* She promised to allow me to make a 
sketch of it; but was too fat and lazy tositup^ audit 
was constantly deferred. It is never taken off even 
for sleeping. I caught her napping, with the horn 
propped up in tlie corner of tlic window-frame, in a 

^ ^ The lion is now rsrel j found on the banks of the Tigris 

•S far north as Mosul, or even above Baj^diul. That it was 
originally an iuLabitant of the country there can be no doubt. 
From the earliest period it was considered the noble&t of f^anie. 

The lion of the sculptures is furnished with a long 

and hushy nianc. It has been doubted whether the animal 
which still inhabits the country has this noble appendage ; but 
I have seen more than one on the banks of the Karoon provided 
with it. It has ft peculiarity in the claw at the extremitjr of 
the taU.*' Layardi Nmtveh^ vol. ii p, 427. 

VOL. II. L 
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Yerj UQComiortable poaitiou ; but gke was obliged to 
pay thus dearly for her antique Tanity. 

The horn ia about twenty inches in length, and 
three m diameter at the base ; tapering, so as to be 
much smaller at the upper end. It ia made of thin 
gold, or nlyer gilt, with filligree ornaments in front 
and precious stones. It is attached to a pad^ or 
cushion, on the forehead, and secured by a strap 
round the back of the head. 

The discomfort of this custom, which would seem 
never to have been felt during the thousands of 
yeai's that it has been in vogue, is now acknowledged, 
as few young women will submit to it ; and in another 
generation the " horn " will cease to be " exalted.** 

To console me for the disappointment, the beaa* 
tiful young Oti, her niece, who was said to be ill in 
bed, got up from it all a iaunio," that is, dressed, and 
put on her best attire for me to exercise on her, my 
small amount of skilL 

The room was very dark, and blinding with smoke 
from a fire made with wet wood, which alone would 
have been a sufEcient excuse for failure, with eveo 
better talent ; but, in addition, the fidr Oti was in 
continual motion, either to put herself in a better 
attitude, to coquet with her friends, or to watch the 
progress of the work, interrupting me with directions 
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about the oval of her lovely face, the arch of the eye- 
browBy and the thinness of her delicate and aristocratic 
noee. Pomtiiig with her little taper finger to the 
oolonr-box, she frequently told me to put plenty 
of red in her richly coloured cheeks and coral lips^ 
so that there was small blame to her taste for being 
dissatisfied with my production* 1, however, made 
np for all deficiencies by telling her that it was 
not in the power of art to do justice to her beauty. 
In which, indeed, I was not far wrong; she was 
a lovely creature of fifteen. My compliment un- 
fortunately made her wish to possess the portrait ; 
which^ though more of a libel than a likeness, 
was useful to me as a memorandum of the cos* 
tume, as. well as something of a reminiscence of a 
Syrian beauty. I therefore was ungallant enough, 
on both accounts, to resist all her entreaties ; but 
promised a better one for her.* Wlicu I wad oirmy 
guard, the cunning little rogue snatched it out of my 
portiuliu ; which obliged me to have recourse to gentle 
force, after a long and amusing search and struggle, 
to which her auut and the lookers on instigated me. 

I somewhat reconciled her to the loss by pointing 
to the fact, which she was not wUliug to deny, that 

* I kept 111) wur <, and made a cupj' fur hijr ; but bad no 
opportunitjr of seudiag it, 
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I had not made her cheeks red enough^ nor her 
ejes bright enough; though I might be able u> 
approach a little nearer to her perfections when I 
had more time and rosjr tints to bestow on them. I 
was sorry, however, to see her pouting her little 
lips when I made my adienz. 

Saturday^ 29£A. The morning was dondy, after 
a great deal of rain in the night ; but showed some 
symptoms of clearing up. We started at nine 
o^dock over rocks becoming more rugged as we 
ascended. The isolated blocks had been worn by 
the action of the weather to sharp pinnacles, 
furrowed deeply by floods of rain on their per- 
pendicular ^des. In some places a capping, like a 
table, was left on the apex of the crag. The 
difficulty of the road increased with the wildness of 
the mountain scenery. In the neighbouring valley 
of the Nahr el Kelb, into which we looked firom 
the heights, there are some fine cliffis rising froui 
deep ravines. We descended to the upper part of 
this Wady ; and obtained a lodging In the poor 
Tillage of Fariilt at 1.50, the weather being yeiy 
threatening. At four o'clock it cleared a little; 
and, taking a guide while Juatf was preparing our 
dinner, we crossed the valley, fording a rapid stream, 
and ascended the opposite monntainj in search of 
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the natural bridge of J esr el Hagar (or Bock Bridge)^ 
tlie principal object of this part of the journey. 

The road was verj difficult ; we had to ford 
torrents and to surmount two ranges of cliffs. A 
little anew was in our path. After some toil in 
scrambling over the rocks, in many places obliged 
to lead the horses^ we came to a stupendous na- 
tural arch, forced by the former action of the river 
through the upper range of cli&. The torrent is 
not now visible, as it is excavating for itself another 
passage through the rocks lower down^ where it 
precipitates itself from the hole tliu^ formed, whicli 
the badness of the weather would not permit us to 
explore. Intense gloom hung about the chasm of 
the bridge ; through which, and through the driving 
clouds above, occasional peeps were had of the 
snowy fields of the higher range of mountains. 
Many fine waterMis descended from the opposite 
mountains. All was in harmony widi the deep 
music of nature — the gloom, the storm, and the 
roaring cataracts. Altogether it was one of the 
wildest Alpine scenes I had ever beheld* It has, I 
believe, been rarely visited. We reached our cottage 
at duskj having been about an hour in going and 
the game iu returning, with a little time for a 
hurried and imperfect sketch of this very fine 
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caveriu At six o'clock, therm. 55°, the aneroid at the 
Tillage indicated a height of 4803 feet; but as I 
had no corresponding observations by a standard 
barometer, and aa the weather was yexy unsettled, I 
doubted mj little iiiend the aneroid. However^ the 
reading of the instrument the following morning 
{^Sunday ^ ^Oth), with very beautiful weather, diiiering 
very litde from the observation of last night, makes 
it probable, that the elevation here given, is not tar 
from the truth. 

If it had been possible, we should have crossed 
the moimtains at the head of the Wady, to Akura, 
and then might have been able to reach The 
Cedars ^ on our way this morning ; but the rain, 
which yesterday and during the night fell so 
heavily with us, was a great accession of snow to the 
higher regions. We therefore were obliged to take 
a lower road, asceudiug the range on tlie right of 
the Wady. The mukris did not know the way, and 
stopped to inquire at some cottages in the village 
Eharajih, where no one was to be found but infants 
taking care of babies. All the people were at 
church, and we were obliged to wait till morning 
mass was over, before we could get put in the 
right road. At 8*10 we crossed a brow to another 
valley ; then a torrent; and the road passed round 
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the crest of a ateep mountain^ with snow iu many 
plaeea below us. Many ravines from this take a 
direction west-north-west with numerous cascades 
from the npper glaciers or masses of snow. In several 
places are fine streams gushing out from the rocks. 
On onr taming a shoulder of the monntain^ a splendid 
^iew burst on us of a very extensive valley, losing 
itself in the distance in the deep recesses of the 
Liebauon. All was in broad light, mixing up and 
rendering the details infinite by the soft blending 
of the colouring, such as the genius of Turner 
alone^ could show on canvas. It is the Wady 
£1 Jin, at the upper part of the Wady Nahr 
Ibndiim, which terminates at the sea near Jebail. 
Two ranges, or perpendicular walls of cliff, encircle 
this fine valley ; one crosses it at right angles, 
cutting off all communication between the npper 
and lower parts. From the mkidle of this range a 
beautiful cascade leaps at least 100 feet in one 
sheet. The highc i range rests on a softer stratum, 
and is continually falling and scattering huge frag- 
ments of rock far and wide ; resembling, in one 
place, the Chaos of the Valley of Ghivami in the 
Pyrenees. The rocks are lull of fossil shells. At 
1*25 we left the broad valley, and turned up a 
smaller one, communicating with it, on its ki t. 
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The road was excessively diiHculL; the mules 
could hardly find footing on the steep sides of the 
hUl, and wc were frequently obliged to dismuimt 
and lead our horses. The mountain became more 
precipitous at every step; and we could discover 
no possibility of a passage through this goige» which 
seemed to terminate in an amphitheatre of per- 
pendicular rocks firom 500 to 800 feet high. 
Below was a roaring torrent, leaping from crag to 
crag; but whence it came we could not ima^ne, 
so closed was tlie head of the valley. At last a 
turn of the road brought us in firont of the 
most beautilul object I ever beheld, — the stream 
emerging firom a large cavern at the foot of the 
perpendicular mountain, forming a succession of 
beautiful falls over ledges of rocks; and crossed^ 
immediately on its exit, by a picturesque bridge 
called Nabr Nahr Ibrahim Megara, But before 
reaching this we passed, on our right, but on the left 
bank of the stream, the ruins ui a building poi ched 
on an eminence OTer4ooking the cascade. It is 
called a fort; but 1 ahuuld consider it to liavo been 
a ^^Boman bathing establishment," from the con- 
struction of the walk, though the plan ol iliera could 
not be made out. Dr. Bobinson calls it the Temple 
of Venus. There is a large arched e<jout, through 
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which the water from another source doubtless was 
feimerly conducted. It now flows through a diannd 
lower dovvii, which it hiuj forced. 

On a nearer approach we found many copious 
streams gushing from the base of the cUfts in this 
amphitheatre, and contributing to the grandeur of the 
ijriiicipal cascade below the bridge. Passing this, we 
went up a smatl valley, with Beveral pretty falls of 
water. At S.oO we stopped at the Mutual! village 
Afka (?)^ composed of only a very few wretched 
hovels. After a careful scrutiny, the best house we 
could aecnre, promised us but very indifferent ac- 
commodation, as we had to share the only room with 
the horses, mules, and other cattle ; the man, with 
his wiie and children, having kindly vacated in our 
&your. 

We had ridden eight hours this day, over a very 
&tiguing road ; yet I could not resist the desire to go 
downagainto the beautifrd cascade,and returned quite 
exhausted with fatigue. But in that horrid house 
there was no possibility of sleep, the odour was so 
excessively offensive. After tossing about for several 
hours, I was obliged to remove my bed to the open 
portico. My compaiiion remained within, undis- 
turbed; though he gave occasional intimations by 
his heavy breathing, that the perfume made itself 
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palpable even to his dormant senses. The night wma 
fine> but cold^ aad I lay a considerable time looking 
at the bright stars and the snow-clad mountidns 
before me, till I fell into a profomid and refireshiiig 
sleep in the pure air ; and resolved never again to run 
the risk of fever by deeping in such a contaminated 
atmosphere that within. 

Monday, 3Ut At dayli^t fine weather, wiUi 
a north-east wind. Therm. 08^ last evening. The 
aneroid gave an elevation for this village of 4560 
feet 

The natives were somewhat importunate tliis 

morning. They aie the most uncivilised people we 
had met in Syria, and bear a very indifferent 

character. 

The Mutoali are a different race firom those we 

had hitherto seen in the mountains. They have 
generally a very round fiice, short chin, with rather 

a wild appearance ; the children, however, were very 
pretty. 

The whole population of the village was grouped 
in and around our portico, watching every motion, 
and inspecting every article they could lay their 
hands on. Though differing widely from themy 
they are anxious to be thought good Turks, and 
followers of Omar ; they really ai*e of the sect of At 
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Their diacomfiture last year in the neighbourhood 
of Damasctis has humbled them. 

We proceeded ou our journey at 6. 40 H. up a 
steep h31^ and soon surmounted the higher of the two 
ranges of cliffs which encircle the vaiiey^ and had 
a delightful ride along the brow, the view losing 
itself in the yast valley below us. Jusif recounted 
an incredible story of the sheikh of one of the neigh- 
bouring villages ; who, to escape from the wrath of 
Ibrahiui Pacha, leaped over the precipice without 
being hurt; but his poor horse was killed in saving 
his master. 

The trees were here but just bursting into leaf« 

though we had left the mulberry in full foliage at 
Beriit ; while, higher up in the mountains^ the bud 
is ouiy appearing. 

At 8*10 we* reached the head of the vaUey, where 
we had to admire a natural phenomenon similar to 
that of yesterday ; namely, a river bursting through 
a cavern at the base of the perpendicular mountain, 
with the difference, that a bridge near it, is also the 
work of nature. The volume of water that comes 
from the rock is very great. Half-way up the face 
of the cliff we observed a belt, or long horizontal 
stripe of brilliant pink colouring, which at first was 
di&mlt to be accounted for. It proved to be the 
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bloifcom of wild almond trees, which have here 
found a congenial soil* 

At nine we crossed the rapid river or lurrent 
Jinne, conung through a gorge in the perpendicular 
and rocky descent from a higher valley. At a short 
distance on the other bank we arriyed at the village 
of Akura ; where the people said that there waa too 
much snow on the mountain pass to allow us to 
cross it to " The Cedars." We were disappomted 
of the sight of these Tenerable trees^ which have 
attracted so many pilgrims, who, iuhucnced bj 
superstitious feelings, attach to them a mysterioos 
importance, hardly dehnable, except on the suppo- 
sition that they may possibly have been, not only 
coeval with the trees which were cut in the J^e- 
banon for the construction of Solomon's Temple, 
but that they may have been part of the identical 
forest ; and there seems also to be some vague idea 
that their disappearance is in some way connected 
with prophecy, or the iuliness of time. As the 
number of these Tenerable trees appears to be 
lessened at the visit of every traveller, they wiU 
soon leave no representative of that ancient and 
primeval forest* 

The identity is at best questionable; and the 
visits of those who are mere admirers of nature. 
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would lead us to believe that the forest, of which 
these form the distiiiguished remains, has suffered 
the more ignoble fate of all others, and fisdlen 
under the ruthless axe of the fuel collector* The 
manifestly great age of the few survivors point, 
however, to the yeiy strong probability lliat they 
are the last of a primeyal forest ; for, although there 
are many patches of cedars scattered over the moun- 
tains, they are but in their infancy, comparatively 
speaking. They may have been planted, but such 
instances of provident care are not often seen in 
this country; the only one I know, is the plan- 
tation of £r-tree8 in the neighbourhood of Beriit. 

Last year we were too late by only a couple of 
days to be able to see The Cedars ; " this year 
we were too soon by as many weeks ; but this was 
only one out of several objects of curiosity ; for the 
sake of which it was not adyisable to linger, and 
thereby risk the accomplishment of the principal 
end of the journey, the idea was therefore aban- 
doned with the less regret; and, instead of attempt- 
ing to cross the mountain, we turned to the west- 
ward, along the right bank of the Jinne, in the 
Wady Ibrahim. The scenery in this part is the 
grandest and most beautiful we had seen in the 
Lebauun. 
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At eleven o*clock we came by accident on tlie ruins 
of a email temple of ancient architecture, probably 
Koman. The walls are very well buiit of good 
squared blocks of limestone; what now remuns is 
perhaps about two-thirds of the original height, but 
without any vestiges of entablature* The length 
of the building is about i'orty-two feet, and its 
breadth nineteen. It is square at the west end, 
with an apsis at the east; which, from the infer- 
iority and looseness of the constructioui may hare 
been a recent acidition on its adaptation to Chris- 
tian purposes. The lower parts of two columns are 
standing inside the building, but there arenocapitab 
to identify the order to which they beloi^ed. Two 
opposite doors in the north and south sides have 
lintels and consoles of good workmanship. 

Outside of the south door, and attached to it, is 
a pointed arched vault, as a porch; most likely also 
of recent addition. At ten yards distance are the 
ruins of a large church of three idsles. Two crosses 
were in the walls ; but no inscriptions were iound« 
Beyond these we saw another square building of 
small dimensions. These all possibly belonged to 
some monastic establishments. Great heaps of stones 
were lying about, marking the sites of other build- 
ings, now utterly ruined. 
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In the temple some recent attempt liad been 

made to discover treasure ; which the -tlrabs alvv aya 
believe to be boned in ancient buildings* A priest^ 
accompanied hy a party oi gold-peeking Christians^ 
had made ezcayations without success; and unfor- 
tunately they turned up nothing of interest to the 
antiquary, in objects of art, or inBcriptionB, that 
might have given some clue to the origin and pur- 
poses of the building. It seems next to a certainty 
that a town must have existed iu tliis neighbour* 
hood ; being the centre almost of a wide and Tery 
fertile valley, though now deserted and overrun witii 
bmskwood; a peasant said that a town formerly 
stood here, which he called Noah. In the forests 
among these mountains the beautiiul Adonis lost his 
life while hunting. The valley is a basin enclosed in 
the mountains, about ten miles in length, and four 
or five in breadth, with a fine little river flowing 
through it. It contracts at the lower end to a 
very narrow gorge with precipitous sides ; through 
which the river anciently forced a passage, and 
drained the basin of what was previously, in all 
probability, a lake. 

To the south of Jebail the Wady Ibrahim joins 
the sea ; into which a fair large river " discharges 
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the water collected by the valley ; which, at certain 
Beaaone of the yearyis of a blood-red ooloar, believed 
by the ancients to be caused by sympathy iuv the 
death of Adonia* Mamidvell witnessed the pheno- 
menouj and says that it is occasioned by a kind of 
nuniniiiy or red earthy aad not by any stain firom 
Adonis' blood." 

After leaving the nuns we ascended the hills on 
the right, and arrived at one o'clock at the village 
of Kirtaba, situated in the midst of fertility; of 
which it shows the proo& in a lai*ge convent, and 
in the well-built houses of the peasants. The view 
from this elevated spot is very fine. 

We found here our muleteers, whom we had sent 
on while we remained at the ruins. Tkey proposed 
stopping at the convent for Ac night, which seemed 
preposterous after having made so short a day's 
march; and we iherefore inristed on going further, 
not crediting their assertions that, at the next village, 
whidi was very far, no lodging could be procured 
for ourselves nor com for the beasts. 

Our wish was to have followed the Wady to its 
termination at the sea; but we were assured that 
the ravine, to which it contracts, has only sufficient 
breadth for the torrent £1 Jinne, dashing and foam* 
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ing over a rocky bed the whole way, with wallfl, 
perpendiculttr on either side, many hundred feet in 
height. There was no alternative but to cross over 
to the next valley by the most difficult and fa- 
tiguing ascent we have yet had, up the mountain 
ridge on the right or north side of the Wady 
Ibrahim ; winding up a path so steep, that the poor 
mules could scarce raise themselves with their 
loads, and sometimes they were wedged between 
two rocks, or stopped by the overhanging branches 
of trees. It seemed really surprising that they 
could get on at all^ but they were good animals; 
one was the largest and most powerful mule I had 
Bcea. We were obliged to dismount and kad our 
horses the greater part of the ascent. 

The mountain was well covered with trees ; but 
the beauty of the evergreen oaks was destroyed 
by the practice of stripping oflP their leaves in the 
winter for the goats, and lopping the brandies for 
fueL 

In an hour and a half we reached, as we had hoped, 

the summit of the pass called the Wady ei Jin, or 
the Valley of the Evil Spirit ; and descending on the 
other side of tiie ridge, half an hour brought us, at 
three p.m., to the small village of Balhais ; where, 
as predicted by the mukii, uoliiing was to be had, 
VOL. U. H 
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and there was no suitable place for pitching the 
tent. At length, after much entreaty and ofii» of 

payment, an old man with great comphicency led uz 

to a anall roonij with nrad floor and walls, and the 

roof blackened with snaoke. However, we werelhe 
0ole occupants ; and not haTing to share it with onr 
quadruped companions, there was clumce of having 
a better night than at the dirty Mutoali village. 

Our poor beasts fared badly, having scanty food 
after their very tmlsome jonmey. 

Although the old man had assumed all the merit 
of lodging US, it was a woman who took pity on the 
strangers. The aneroid stood at 25^*85, giving the 
the eleyation of the village at 4296 feet above the 
sea* 

TueMUttf, lit April We started at 7*15, and pass- 
ing round the head of the little vaUey Wady el 
Miet, and up another rugged ascent of an hour, 
the Wady Ibrahim ag^ appeared on our left far 
below. At 9*15 we reached the real summit of the 
pass, and crossed it to a fine wide valley opening to 
the sea. At 10*15 we forded a stream in the middle 
of the valley, with a picturesque mill and waterfalL 
Three men, a Turk, a Mutual!, and a Christian, 
looked on with astonishment while we made our 
breakfast on the bank of the pretty livulet. 
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Another long ascent brought ua to the shoulder 
of a momitaui ; from whence we had a pretty view 
of the town of Jebail, where we arrived at 2*35. 
The beaate, especially the strong mule, were very 
tiredy and unable to go fiirther ; his foot was much 
swollen. The litde * horse which I rode was a 
wonder. I thought on leaving Beriit that he would 
have broken down after the first day's journey, and 
I waa very much dissatisfied with Justf for having 
made so bad a bargain. However, the gallant little 
loan carried me over the most rugged paths without 
ever making a false step or trip. Tiiey all well 
deserved a rest; therefore^ although so early in the 
day, we made a halt, and pitched the tent in a large 
cemetery, the fitvourite lounge of the people of the 
town. Many groups were Heated on carpetB, or on 
the gra88» in various parts. Some, among them the 
governor with a number of officials, were discussing 
public business in the intervals of smoking; at least 
eo we had a right to presume. Others were in the 
simple performance of kef^ or gossiping, or wnihing. 
Some women were seated at a tombstone; the iresh- 
ness of whiehy and the newly watered flowers, might 
induce the belief that the period oi grief had not 
passed away : while others, before some more 
weather-worn stone^ and rank plants^ appeared to bo 
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there more from custom thxm feeling ; but their 
veiled &ces did not permit or sanction a anrmise 
either way. Horses were picketed in all directions 
in the now rich herbage. Groups of lookers on» boys 
and beggarsj varied the general aspect- of the scene. 
In the background was the pietoresqne Castle of 
JebaiL 

We strolled through the town and bazaar. As 

there is a large proportion of Christiansi we^ as 
Giaours^ passed not only without insult, but the 
people were remarkably civil; which was rather 
surprising in a place but little vittted by strangers. 

This is the ancient Gebal ^ of the Bible (£zek. 
zxvii. 9.) ; the town of the stone squarers, who as- 
sisted at the building of Solomon's Temple. 

The ruined castle is interesting, as showing the 
architecture of many periods. In tbe greater part 
of the outer wall^ and in the keep, that is to say, 
for about two-thirds of the height, the original 
structure remains ; and is of bevelled stones, like 
those of B4albec and Jerusalem. The largest were 
from fifteen to eighteen feet in length, and five or 
six feet in thickness. All this part has the ap- 

* The Biblos of the Greeks, and Gabale of tbc Romans. 
The inhabitants are called Giblites in Jos. xiii. 5. In 1 Kmg8| 
V. IS. the niime of the city is translated fitone-squarers." 
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pearance of great antiquity ; and though we can 
hardly suppose it to be so old as the builcBngs 
which the stones resemble^ they may represent the 
skill of the ancient Giblites, — those famous 
workers in stone." In the moat» at a comer of 
the lowest course, and consequently the most 
ancient part> there is a stone not bevelled, and 
having from above the ai>p€aruiicc of a portion 
of entablature; which would go to prove that^ 
however old this pari may be, it has in its sub- 
Btmctiire portions of an earlier building. The upper 
third of tlie keep is of the time of the Crusaders, 
and a more recent Turkish style. In a crypt, or 
the lowest apartment iu the keep, are some large 
blocks ; but the small stones of the painted vauiUnff 
would appear t-o be recent, except that they are 
built in with the original wall. In the gateway 
were foimd some curious characters, on different 
stones, and not consecutive. 

The small, but very well sheltered port was formed 
by a good pier seaward, having a tower, possibly a 
fanal, or lighthouse, at the extremity. It is now 
nearly filled with ruins and sand. Many grey 
granite columns are lying on the shore and in the 
wat^. It now has shelter for boats only. The 
view from this, with the castle and the Lebanon 

M 8 
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mountdxiB in the backgroundj is yeij' fine. When 

I sat down to sketch it, a Turk, doubtless the 
captain of the port, called out to me seTeral times j 
from his little house on the sea-wall ; but whether 
to desist or not I could not imagine either from Us i 
vvoids or gestures. So I thought it better not to • 
attempt to understand them; but to consider them 
inicnded for some other delinquent. Whereupon he 
came down ; and I found I had done the poor man 
great injustice* In fact^ he was a connobseur, a 
man of taste ; and was evidently flattered hj the 
honour I was doing his charge, by carrying off a 
delineation of it for the Ingreez (English). 

He endeavoured to convince me that 1 should have 
a better view from his guard-house, where he could 
accommodate me with a chiur> a table, and a pipe. I 
however preferred my own selection. He watdied 
the development of the sketch widi interest; and 
was much amused, as were also some pretty young 
girls, when other persons, who had been looking 
over me, duly figured in it, as they reached a proper 
position for the foreground or middle distance. 

This little harbour could be cleared out very 
easily ; and would be of immense value to the coast- 
ing trade, which is very insignificant now, it is true, 
but would increase as inland traffic does by the con- 
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struction of roads. The aneroid stood nearly at the 
eame point on the aea-fihore as it did at Beriit» with 
equally £ne weather. There was a difference of 
only. 

Tlie niulc^ with the baggage were sent on as soon 
as they could be got ready, for they still felt the 
eiiects of the fatiguing journey of yesterday. This 
gaye ns time to wander about the picturesque town, 
and &lso to examine a church in the suburb, which 
was said to be Tcry beautiful, and supposed by 
Pococke to he of the fourth or £fth century. It did 
not justify such description. There is nothii^^ to be 
admired in the interior. The shaits of the three- 
quarter columns are built of seyeral stones ; the 
capitals are of very rude and debased style. The 
windows on &e outride show some similarity to the 
Korman style of arcliitecture ; which may also be said 
of a sort of yestibule by the side of the entrance, that 
may have been a chapel or a small chapter-house. 
The mouldings of the arches haye ornaments like 
the zigzag, and billet." One arch was peculiar, 
being ornamented with what might be called the 
book vumU^ttff, being like the backs of books on 
a shelf. There are some of the same kind in 
mined buildings of the Crusaders at Jerusalem. 
This church so little answered to the description 

K 4 
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given of it by Pococke, that it is possible it may 
not be the same that he described, although our 

guide 6uid it was the principal Christian edilicc in 
the town. 

Wednesday f 2nd April. However, we had no time 
for further search, as the mules had been sent for- 
ward and were already far uu the road. We tliere- 
fore bade adieu to this andent town at 7.30 A.M. 
At nine o'clock we crossed a bridge uf one arch, 
spanning a rooky ravine, with a pretty little valley 
above. From its construction it appears to be 
Roman, although its good state of preservation has 
a more recent aspects With this exception, the 
country promised very little of interest or beauty* 
On one side were dreary, stony hills ; on the other 
the sea; and under us a road so bad as to have 
defied the powers of Macadanu Thus we had all 
the monotony which could weary the mind, and ilie 
dilhculties which fatigue the body. Yet^ in a land 
so apparently doomed to sterility, a man was plough- 
ing in the loose stones, to sow com, as he said ; so 
that the soil could not have been far beneath ; and 
seed scattered anywhere in this favouring climate 
is sure to grow. 

We left Batrikn at some distance to the left on 
the sea-shore. It is now an insignificant village, with 
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no remains of the ancieut tower founded by Ithobalus^ 
king of Tyre ; about the time of the prophet Elias^ 
according to Josephus. After having passed this 
plaoe^ we tamed inhnd towards the moontaina. 
On the border of a small stream^ and under the shade 
of some fine trees we foood a Turkish gentleman 
seated on his carpet, more wisely than we, resting 
daring the midday heat. He had numerous attend* 
ants about him« On the left was a picturesq^ue, steep 
bridge. Beyond the little river rose a long> narrow, 
perpendicular crag about a hundred ieet iugh, crowned 
by the ruins of a castle inaccessible nearly on all 
aides ; while in the distance were the blue mountains. 
The whole formed a rare assemblage of subjects for 
a picture, which I regret not having sketched. It is 
the beaU'ideal of the stronghold of a border or robber 
chieftain. At one o'clock we entered a very pretty 
valley between liilU of very boi't limestone like that 
of the Ladder of Tyre, or even more chalky. The 
ascent was very steep, and passes over the neek a 
promontory, terminating in the bold and precipitous 
headland called Sas el Chakka. From the summit 
18 a pretty view towards Tripoli Descending on 
tlie other side, we pitched our tent ou a green 
near a roadside caffineh, or coffee shop and police 
station, on the sea-shore, with a fine view of the 
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promontory ; where^ two-tbirds up the cliS^ etanda 
the conyent of Belmont, a conspicuoua object. It 
was visited bj MaimdrelL 

April Srd. A very heavy dew fell during the night, 
and nearly wetted us through the tent. Jmi£ and 
the miileteers, however, blept in the open air witLuui 
inoonvenienoe. At 6.20 we proceeded on our jonmey 
through a pretty country, with the sea ou Uie ieU- 
band. At about seven miles firom the last encamp^ 
ment our attention was drawn to some upright stones; 
foiming a peculiar kind of niehe^ &cuig outwards, 
and of three blocks only j a very primitive style, 
which perhaps proTca its great antiquity. I thought 
I could make out the form of a building, or rather 
the ground-plan of it; which appeared to be an 
oblong, with a semi-circular end towards the sea, 
on a rectangular base, or pktform. The two niches 
are near to each other ou the south side. 

The ground sbpes from the nun towards the sea 
ou the west There was uothing else to indicate aa 
ancient settlement on this Bpot, nor was there any 
appearance of recent habitations. 

After leaying this undefinable piece of antiquity, 
we found the road again turn inland, leaving another 
hill between it and the coast 

When within about four miles of XrxpoU we 
passed the small village Calmiln, the andent Calamon. 
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The road was over rugged rocks close to the 
sea, with ma&y points jutting out in the lines of 
stratification^ forming tiny coves. These way aiford 
shelter to small boats, but I doubt it; and especially 
I cannot think they have been cut for tiie purpose, 
as it has been 6up|)osed. I should rather imagine 
them to be caused by the wearing away of a soflb 
rook, alternating with a harder stratum. 

The country then became an alluvial plain, in 
some parts sandy, with many hillocks, the deposit 
from the little river iuuiesha ; which we forded at 
a part where there are abutments of an ancient 
bridge, and traces of a road* 

We entered Tripoli at eleven o'clock, and called 
on our vice-consult Mr. Catzeflis, who, with his 
brother, carries on a large trade here as a merdiant. 
They have very comfortable houses, in the style of 
Damascus, on a smaller scale. He apologised, as he 
is said to do to. all travellers, for not being able to 
show any hospitality, lie, however, cashed mc a 
bill; which was all I wanted of him. 

The streets of Tripoli, and especially the ba- 
zaars, are picturesque; owbg, in some respects, to 
the numerous arches and half-arches crossing them, • 
and intersecting each other. These are probably 
remains of buildings of the period of the Crusaders ; 
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though thib itk ;i 16 not entertained by the antiq[uarie© 
of the place. The castle has a commaxidiiig position ; 

but we had no time to visit it. 

The momitainoua country between Tripoli and 

Latakia is completely in the hands of the Anaairi ; 
a wild and lawless lacCj who inhabit the fastneasesj 
and who do not scruple to levy " black mail " on all 
travellers. A large party of Armenians were at- 
tacked hut a very short time since, and some of them 
were killed in attempting a defence. It was there- 
fore not considered prudent to venture in a country 
where the sovereign power is openly defied. The 
only alternative was to go by sea ; and Mr. Catzeflis 
sent his dragoman with us to the Mina, the 
Marina or port^ to assist in procuring a vesseL 

The ride was delicious, by a good road bordered 
with gardens of oranges and lemons in full bloB.^oni, 
perfuming the air the whole distance. The inhabit- 
ants have this enjoyment^ duiing tliiee months of 
the year. 

But few vessels were lying in the roadsteadj 
which gave a ])retext for asking an unusual price. 
After great diihcuity and haggling with a reis or 
captun, whose rough independence of manner veiy 
nearly approached insolence, an agreement was made 
with him to convey us to Buad and Latakia^ touek* 
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ing at any other part of the ooaet which we might 

desire to visit, l or this we were to pay the sum of 
200 piastres ; a high charge for the distance and the 
nature of the accommodation in a little schoonerj 
aboat forty or fifty tons^ and without even preten- 
sions to a cabin. 

While the crew was collecting and preparing the 
vessel for our reception^ we took up our quarters in 
a comer-room of a laige» well-built khan^ with a 
spacious courts tank, and fountain in the middle. 
The lower part of the qnadrauglo surrounding the 
court is appropriated to cattle, goods, mxdeteers, 
and servants. The upper floor has large rooms, all 
opening on a wide terrace overlooking the court; 
a scene of great noise and confusion on the departure 
of a caravan. There seemed to be very little show 
of industry and good order. The terrace was ac- 
cordingly used for spreading out maize to dry, 
showing how little the building is used for its legi- 
timate purposes. 

The necessity for going by sea afforded the ad- 
vantage of an opportunity for examining the island 
of Ruad; which was one of the interesting points 
suggested by Dr. Yates. 

The mukris were discharged with good certifi- 
cates, as they had proved to be well disposed. 
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wiUii3g» and active ieilows; although one o£ thern^ a 
fine, rix-foot stripling ot dghteeni had fever llie 
greater part of the way. 

We embarked in oar little eehooner aooD afi^ 
dark; but did not get under way till two o'clock 
A.M. ; having waited for a fair wind, which came from 
the south-wesU 

Friday^ April Ath. After pasring ao uncooifbri- 
able nighty in a vain attempt to sleep on the con* 
fusedly stowed cargo of indifferent odour^ we an« 
chored at daylight in the anug little Port of Kuad, 
in company with many other small craft, sheltered 
firom the prevalent eouth-west winds and waves; 
which in bad weather are very heavy, as they have 
half the length of the Mediterranean to rear them- 
selves in, before expending theii" fury on this open 
and unprotected coast of Syria; which is considered 
to be the more dangerous, as being but little known 
by survey. 
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CHAP. V. 

Ancient Prosperity. — Colome«. — Situation. — Two little Forts, 
might be again useful. — Remains of gigantic Walls. — 
Artificial Increase of the Island. — IMode of Cleansing the 
Port. iDcreaaiDg PopuUtioii. Industiy. — Inhflfent 
Propenfitlet. 

In the Turkish empiie^ more perhaps than in any 

o^er portion of the globe, are to be found the 
moat notable results of the destruotiTe, as well as 
of the creative, poweio ui man ; inasmuch as it 
comprises not only the ori^al seats of civilisation^ 
but also regions the most favourable from their na- 
tural productionsj for the development of commercial 
prosperity. Consequently in almost every province 
of it are to be found monuments of the wealth, 
power, and intelligence of its former occupants, in 
contrast with the poverty, weakness, and ignorance 
of their successors. This is more particularly the 
case with Syria; where the departed greatness of its 
Qicrchant princes should claim the especial homage 
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of Englishmeiiy since they attained to it by the anie 

march ot iudustry allied with intellect. 

Travellers to whom the renown of the ancient 
Ph(£mciaiis is familiar, cannot fail to be struck by 
the ^sproportion of the means by which it was 
attained ; especially in the want of good harbours. 
Thb, however, only stimulated their energies to 
supply the deficiency by artificial means. 

The maritime power of Tyre was probably 
owing to the simple advantage of its having an island 
little more than half a mile in length lying near 
its fertile shores. The ingenuity of the Tynans 
converted this into a harbour, in default of a better; 
most likely by tiic construction of moies ^ stretching 
towards the mainland. Similar advantages in the 
shores of northern Syria encouraged a colony of 
exiles firom Sidon to imitate, partially, the same ^ 
idea in the island of Aradus, Arphad of Scripture, 
and the modem Buad, which is still smaller than 
that of Tyre, but much further from the coast Yet 
it soon attained to a condition so flourishing, that it 
became the parent of colonies, and shared, witii 
Sidon and Tyre, the honour of founding TripoUs. 

^ Probablj these molei suggested and fsciiit4ite<l ilie memos 
of approach attributed to Alexander; especiaUy if, as most 
likelj was the easOi corresponding piers stretdied Jrom the 
mainland* 
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It was described by Strabo as being very popu- 
lous, and with yery lofty houses* ^ To the honour 
of the Aradiaos they owed their prosperity to their 
industry and exertions in legitimate commerce. 
They did not follow the example of their piratical 
neighbours of loli or Pompclopolis. ^ 

Destruction has uot here been so complete as at 
Tjrre; enough remains, at all eyents, to show the 
buldues>s of conception of the race, and to shadow 
forth the grandeur of its prototype — Tyre I 

Considering liiat this little island may again 
become a place of shelter in the increasing require- 
ments for the revi\ iiig trade of Syria, or at least 
as a convenient coal depot for steamers, I proposed 
to make such an examination of the island as my 
Tery limited time and means would allow.' 

Ruad is situuled uif the coast of Syria, lu the 
neighbourhood of the city of Tortosa, and between 
the ancient city of Tripolis and Laodicca^ now called 
by names very little differing from the original 
orthography, namely Tripoli and Latakia. It is in 

* HabitatioiiiLus plenum : tanta hominnni iiiiiltitiullne ad 
hoc us(|!}e tempus, ui doiuus iababitent luuilis lastigiis apUa. 

• Ac cum viflerent vlciaos Cilicos piraticom exercerc, nun- 
qaam cum eis societatcin instituti, hujus ioTerunt* — ^/yvi^. 

^ See the plan on the Map. 

VOL. II. K 
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latitude 34"^ 48' north, and longitude 36^ 5V east^ 
The extreme length is about 800 yanb, lying 
north-west and south-east, so that the side towards 
the mainland presents tolerable shelter for mall 
vessels from the prevalent bad weather with south- 
west winds. 

I found the only place convenient for measuring 
a base for my little operations, was on the remains 
of the ancient pier, running out at right angles irom 
the middle of the island. From this I took angles 
with the sextant and prismatic compass, and verified 
them by return angles wherever I conld. 

The north-east side of the island is converted into 
two little ports by three piers, which all, more or 
less, have vestiges of their ancient construction. To 
the eastward the ports are open ; bnt having the 
mainland at a distance less than three miles, they are 
sufficiently protected, especially as bad weather does 
not conic iruiu that quarter. The most northern of 

the three piers is quite in ruins. That to the south- 
ward still answers its purpose ; but it is now occupied 
by a mosque, and therefore could not be examined. 

The middle pier is almost perfects It is constructed 

* According to the ezoeltetit Iijdrograpliical sorvej made by 
Mr. Hooper, master of H. M. brig Fh»lic»** under Cooimaoder 
Yansittart 
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with massive blocks of santUtone 16 feet long by 
nearly 7 feet in depth and breadth^ placed trans- 
Tersely ; with large bollards at the extremity, nearly 
9 feet in diameter. On either side are quays of con- 
crete, now a wash.'* The length of the pier from 
the present water-line is 224 feet; bat I could 
not ascertain the whole length of it. 

In both ports are also traces of similar quays of 
concrete, now below the ^uriace of the water; from 
which we may conclude there has been a slight sub- 
sidence of the island. 

From the base of the northern pier is a fine bed 
of this material, stretching across the island, about. 
150 yards long» by 125 wide ; yery nearly level, the 
slight inclination being towards the port, where its 
margin formed the quay. Focodce, with great 
reason^, supposes that this was used for drawing up 
the smaller shipping for shelter. 

The concrete passing round by the west is about 

thirty yards wide, increasing on the south side. Its 

probable purpose liere was to enlarge, artifieiuliy, 

the dimensicms of the island; which having in its 

natural state been sui'roundcd on the exposed side 

by numerous rocks and islets, the summits of these 

Were levelled, and the interstices, filled with the 

fragments and squared stones, were embedded in 

n 3 
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concrete as hard as the rock itself^ which it perfectly 

resembles. 

AloDg the three outer ades of the ishnd are 

gigantic remains of the ancient walls ; which in two 
pkces have still five or six courses of stones, 15 
to 18 feet in length, lying transversely, and fonning 
the thickness of them* On the west mde, however, 
the wall for about 10 ieet high is of the :»oUd 
rock; which to seaward, at this part only. Is cat 
roughly in the form of a moat and glacis. The 
intention of this doubtless was to break the fury of 
the waves in south- west gales* A small culvert 
leading from the moat,'' through the wall and the 
concrete, towards the port, gave rise to the conjecture 
that the water from the waves rushing at the glacis, 
being received in the moat, might have been con- 
ducted by this culvert to the port, for the purpose 
of cleansing it Though thid may not have been 
the application in the case in question, such an 
effect might be produced in stagnant ports, similarly 
situated with respect to the open sea, by receiving 
the water of the waves in a gale of wind in a basin 
or reservoir at a h^her level than that of the port ; 
and then, by its discharge through a culvert into the 
port, a current would be caused, which would remove 
the stagnant water in proportion to the strength and 
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YoluDie of the current. I was strengthened in this 
idea by the opinion of tiie enoinent civil engineer 
Mr. Walker.* 

The central) or natural portion of the island— 
the originai nucleus as it were — is covered by the 

I Am the harbour of Marseilles is pre-eminent as a case of 
a stagnant receptacle for filtb, I proposed it to (he engineer 
of the port; who listened to xnj project with verj polite 
attention, and said it was good ; but as the government iras 
about to adopt one, which it was thought would be efficacious, 
of course mine could not be entertained. As I had no in* 
teiested motive bejond the hope of being able to improve a 
beautiful port, I was gUd to hear that the object was likely to 
be attained. The gOTcmment plan is to carry a large {•gout^ 
or sewer, round the harbour, at one-third of tiie way up the 
8lope on which the town is built, surrounding the harbour on 
three sides like an ampljiiheatre. The effect of this is in- 
tended to be, ih-Ai. l\v(.-tlilt <is of the tov. n shidl be diiiiiied auwy 
from the port, aii<l one- third into it as bciore ; it having been 
ascertained that such an amuutU of filth is vocessary to purify 
the hiirlxmr in another reapect ; namely, to df'?troy the Teredo 
navaliSf wldch oLlierwise would bore holes into llie Ijottom of 
vcssela not cop{>ered. It must l>e coufessed that the good 
I"- "j'le of Marseilles have a better pretext, or more properly a 
uujre valid reason, for cherishing a nuisance than had the 
Madrilejos when the minister of Spain wished to cleanse 
Madrid of the ordure and filth heaped up in the streets { they 
petitioned against it, on the plea that the air of Madrid was so 
keen, that it required something to temper it. It is very well 
^own, howcTer, that the zoophile alluded to is very destruc* 
tire to ships. In an old chart of the mouth of the Mcdway of 
the time of Queen Elizahetii, it is written across the harbour 
at Sbeemess, — **The worm biteth in this port** 

3 
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modern town, which is wonderfully increased durixig 

the last century. Pococke in 1738 found very few 
houses^ except in {he castles, which were defended 
by cuunon against corsairs." 1 found in these caallcs 
a fonnidable garrison of the gentle sex; who re- 

fculutciy opposed my desire oi taking a round of 

angles *' from the central tower. They frightened me 

aw;iy by shouting Harcra, Ilarcm." 

Fifty years after Pococke's visit, Yokiey says, 
** There does not remain a single wall of that crowd 
of houses which, according to Strabo, were built 
with more storits tlmn those of Hume itself." * An 
old man told me that he remembered there were 
but very few houses when he was a child ; and he 
had heard, that, one hundred years ago, there were 
only five. Now, he astcrtcd, there arc about five 
hundred, which I think is an OTCi^stimate*^ But 
it is evident tliat some portion of the energy of the 
ancient Aradians has descended to the present in* 

* **Tjrni6 tots inrals eit ; so fer^ eoden modo balntata quo 
Aradns. Dlcont in ea dooms Aliiores fieri, qutm Bodmb, ideo 
etiam parum abfuit, aliquando qutn tota vrbs terra moUbufl 
deleretur.^— StnAtK 

* Mr. Noale gi^es 4000 as the number of inhabitants. — S^M 
Years in Palestine^ Syria^ Sfc. vol. i. p. 266. 

Lieut. Wal|)ole says they number about 3000, of whom 
poriiups 100 may be CbriBtiana. 
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habitantB; which may giyetfaem claim to be respected 
as their posterity* In support of this may be 
adduced the manifest propensity of the boys of Rnad^ 
which is entirely nautical. They all amuse them* 
selves with mimic dup-bnildiDg ; and their tiny 
vessels are very neatly cut out, rigged, painted, and 
pitched. 

These early propensities liave their full develop- 
ment in the men, who are all sailors, or employed 
in ship-building, which would be very profitable, if 
it were not for the absurd restrictions of the Turkish 
government, which will not allow them to build 
vessels of greater length than about thirty feet; and 
though five of larger size, which I saw on the stocks, 
would prove that permission can be obtuned, or the 
law evaded, it is most likely deprived of much of its 
advantage by having been long delayed and dearly 
purchased. There were also twenty-eight vessels, all 
of small size, lying in the south port ; which is more 
ire^uented on account of the greater number of 
houses there, although the other is deeper* As there 
is no laud available ibr cultivation on the island, the 
inhabitants must depend on the adjacent continent 
for supplies of provisions ; which also was the case 
with the ancient Aradians. I did not know of the 

existence of the submarine source of fresh water, so 

m 4 
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circumstantiaUjr described by StraboS in the ^'strait, 

a little before the city," with the ingenious nieiliod 
of obtuning it pure in the middle of salt water by 
meaus of pipes inserted in the bottom. Through 
these the water, after a little time^ came up pure. 
Xor did ray informants speak of it ; but I was told 
that the present supply is from cifltems under the 
house:?, as was i)artly the case in andent days, 
and there are several excayations, possibly for that 
object. Mr. Neale saNv u large tank or cistern. 

A small islet or rock lies at a short distance to 
the south, surrounded by rocky ground. There is a 
channel between it and the larger island ; but it ii 
said to be dangerous in bad weather. The iioi*thern 
channel is safe. I had no opportunity of examining 
either; but they arc well laid down in Mr. Hooper's 
chart. The inhabitants are nearly all Mohammedans^ 

' Aqaantur parfim h dstenus et bcabuSi ptrCini ex oppo* 
aita eontbcnte. Li bello ttitem ^ f\reu> paulo tnth urbem 
squam petnnt ; abubundantem a(|ua id babet fontem ; in 

quern clibanus inversus e scapba aquaria demittitur, plumbeus 
ore lato, ia migiistum fundo (oncto; is fundus mediocre fora- 
men habet, cui fistula ex coi is (sive utriculuiu dicere raaluiuus) 
astricta est, qua) aqunm e fonte per clibanum olisam exci[»it. 
Prlnio qua3 exhauritur aqua, salsa est ; expo<'tantes vero purJB 
et dulcis aquoB cursum, in vasis ad id paratis excipiunt, atque 
in urbem deferuut. Olim Aradil per leae reges habebantt ao 
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having the benefit of actual self-government ; 
for^ though the Pacha of Tripoli has the right of 
nominating the governor, he generally confirms the 
election of the ialanderB. We saw no women ; but 
the men were all exceedingly civil and obliging, 
answering our questions cheerftilly and with frank- 
ness. They expressed hopes that the result of our 
operations would prove beneficual to their little 
community, by procuring some relaxation of the 
imposts which^ as they allege^ now shackle their 
industry. 
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CHAP. VI. 

RUAD TO SWSDIAB. 

A Hole in a Trerity.— L:it:iki;i from the Sea. — The Harbour.— 
The Ansalri. — liuins of Laodicca. — A Saint*8 Tomb. — A 
small Congregation, — Tlie Consurs beanfifiil Wife. — Her 
Costume. — Departure from Latakia. — \\ lid but beautiful 
Country. — Scenery improves. — An unearthe'l Forest. — 
Gibel Okrah. — View of the Valley of the Urontes. — Dr. 
Holt Yat^* House. — His faithful Servants. — Mr. Barker's 
Fanuljr* — Failure of a good Speculation. 

Saturday^ 5ih jipriL Ws sailed from Buad in our 

little Bchooner at about 8 P.M., with light winds 
from the land. We had made an agreement with 
our reis to land us ior a couple of hours at Jibcli> 
to examine Bome interesting ruins said to be there, 
which mufit have been connected with the ancient 
prosperity of Buad. The decdver made no objeo- 
tion at the time ; but now that we claimed the ful- 
filment he started all sorts of excuses, summing up 
with a flat refusal. lie even ventured tu doubt my 
being a sailor for urging him to land at a place 
where there was no safe harbour. To which I re- 
torted, that the sea was quite smooth, the wind off 
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fihore^ that there was no danger at this season^ and 
ihat there u a small port^ where yessels constantly 
resort, lie evidently had made up his mind to tear a 
great hole in the treaty ; bnt offered, as altematiTcs, 
if we did not choose to go to Latakia, to land us at 
Kuad again, or to take m back to Tripoli I dared 
him to do either^ and threatened him with the ven-> 
ganoe of the governor ; whereat he laughed, know** 
ing right well^ that said governor had no power which 
he cared for. The reis appeared to be of such a 
versatile temperament, that it would have required 
but little provocation to have rused certain dormant 
piratical tendencies; which perhaps were only kept 
in check by the fact of our being numerically of 
equal strength and perhaps better anned. After all, 
the mina might not be worth seeing; which has been 
confirmed by Mr. Aeale. So, reserving to myself 
the opinion that he was a rascal, and the right of 
grumbling and of complaining to the authorities, if 
any, I went to my bed on the shingle in Ihe hold, 
and slept till dayhght ; when our fine little vessel, 
somewhat ^ Symon^te'' in her build, was beating 
well against a contrary wind, though with beautiiul 
weather. 

The town of Latakia, the ancient Laodicea, is 
very pretty when approached ftom the sea^ with its 
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white buildings and dender minarets. The colofir 
of the water in the h&j, to the southward of it^ is aa 
white as our home sea off the clii& of Dover ; owing 
to the attrition of soft calcareous rocks. At 3 p. M* 
we anchored in the harbour of Latakia ; which ap* 
pears to be verj conunodious and safe at iirst sight, 
but it is nearly filled with sand from the sea, being at 
present much exposed to the prevalent north-west 
winds. It is BO shallow, that very few ships can lie 
in it, and those only of small burden. It is one of 
those harbours, however, — so numerous on these 
coasts, legacies of the genius and enterprise of the 
andents, — which could be cleared out so eamly, and 
with such incalculable advantages for the maritime 
population as well as to the government Both 

parties, however, are slow to discover and to put in 
Older such things. 

The British vice-consul, Mr. Elias, met us at the 
landing-place, expedited our passage through the 
health office and the custom-houi>e, and kindly in- 
vited us to his house during our stay ; which, however, 
could be no longer than sufficient to procure horses 
for the inland journey to Swediah. 

This gentleman is a Greek, and speaks only a 
little Italian ; but his brother speaks English very 
welL We were introduced to Madame Elias, a very 
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beautiful and fascinating Syrian Greek, wlio, tliough 
yery young, is in her Beoond noen, as her husband 
also 18. In fact, bt th the bi others lost their wives 
by cholera. It will be difficult for the second to 
supply Lis loss so well as the vice-consul has. The 
ill-natured world» howeTer, say that the fmr Syrian 
wasi much to bluiuc fur havinii" sliuwn indecent Iiaste 
in taking a second, without having waited the time 
prescribed after the death of her first husband. 

We found here Lieut» the Hon, F. Walpole, 
E.X., living in a comfortable house, for which he 
pays about 200 piastres per month. Mr* Bowen, a 
Church of England missionary, was with him, having 
recently come from Aleppo. They were surrounded 
by Ausairi chiefs, with whom they were discussing 
points of religion. Mr. Walpole appears to have in- 
giatiated himself with these extraordinary people; 
who think he is one of their sect, as he is in pos- 
session of some secrets of their religion, which he 
obtiuned by degrees from the rival parties in the 
nation, having associated much with them. 

Judging from the specimens we saw, they must be 
a very fine race. They guard the a^iproach to their 
mountain holds and to their mysterious religion, 
with almost as nuicli jealousy as ^Ir. Disraeli de- 
scribes, in his fanciful sketch of them in the novel 
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of Tanored. It ib Biud there are about 50,000 or 
60,000 mea of this race among the mountains of 
Latalda. They are under little more than nominal 
subjection to the Torte ; since few but those who are 
in the immediate yicinity of the towns or near the 
plains pay taxes^ and they only when forced. The 
monntaineers enjoy a real independence, and bat 
little is known of their internal gOTermnent or 
manners. 

Their principal occupation is the cultiyatioa of 
tobacco; which is h%hly esteemed all over the East 
for its mild and hne flavour* This is said to be owing 
to the practice ofhanging it in the roofs of the cottages 
during the winter, when a species of pine called azza 
is nsed for Aiel^ and the smoke imparts its peculiar 
odour to the ^* weed." The men delight to sit thus, 
smoking and being smoked, all the season of bad 
weather, doing nothing. 

They treat their wives badly ; oonndering women 
to be little better than animals for working, and 
therefore they are not allowed to practice reli^on. 

The city of LaUikia was founded by Seieucus 
Nicator in honour of his mother Laodice. It was 
formerly of great extent ; as is proved by the numer- 
ous remains of antiquity spread oyer an expanse 6r 
beyond its present circuit The principal objects 
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now remaining are two porticos of Corinthian archi- 
tecture, not of the purest style. One of these has 
some fine colimms standing, with an enriched en- 
tablatiire. From this there was a long colonnade of 
grey granite columns, which may be traced a con* 
siderable distance in a street leading firom it in a 
straight line. A little trouble in excavating might 
ascertain its termination. 

The other portico was probably a triumphal arch, 
something like the Janns Quadrifons of Borne, 
with four arches, two large and two small ones, 
tfaoee oppomte being eqnaL 

On the sumuiit of a hill within the town is a 
reoenily^bnilt mosqne, dedicated to a santon of this 
place, who died in the odour of sanctity. lie gained 
his celebrity chiefly for the zeal he displayed in the 
persecution of Christians; and his votaries have a 
strong tendency to emulate such example ; many of 
ihem watched us with furious looks. Nevertheless, 
we were allowed to enter the building, after having 
taken the precaution of submitting to the formality 
of leaving our shoes at the door* Some people were 
praying at the tomb of the saint; but there was 
nothing worthy of admiration within. From the 
terrace in iVtmtthe view wuj^ very fine. In the Greek 
church of St. George is a Bible of the twelfth century 
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whidi was Mved finom tuodier, dedicated to the same 
eamty at a considerable distance outside tlie present 
Mty, wludi was burnt when the Sameens took 
Latakia. 

Sunday f %A. We formed a small congregation 
of three^ to whom the Bev. Mr. Bowen read the 
monung servicey and gave ns a very good and 
appropriate sermon. He has dLstributcd several 
Arabic translations of the Churdi of England 
Prayer-book among tiie consul's Mends, who hold 
animated discussions upon its merits. They read 
it eagerly ; going straight through it, rubric as well 
as prayers, without the slightest change of tone; 
and it was generally allowed to be a very good book. 
There is Utile hope, howeyer, that these ignorant 
Greek bigots will adopt its pure spirit of devo- 
tion instead of their own senseless and mechanical 
bowings, crosfiiin- \ genuflexions, kidding of pictures, 
relics, &c., in which the heart and mind have no 
part. 

Madame Elias was very beautifully dressed to- 
day, in the picturesque Syrian custuine, which is 
very expensiTe. Mr. EUas said his wife had on her 
person the value of about 40U/., principally in jewels, 
&c Her jacket with hanging sleeves was of crim- 
son velvet, richly embroidered with gold; under this 
a goma of amber-coloured, striped satin, open down 
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the front and at the sides ; so that the fillip Turkish 
taroweers, of rimilar material, conid be seen* Around 
her wai^ (spoiling her figure) was a handsome shawl. 
On her head a red dotli cap, or fez bound with an 
embroidered handkerchief^ mingled with some tresses 
of her beautiful hair; the rest of which hung down 
her back in plaits, terminated by gold coins* On 
the fez in firont were also sprigs of diamonds and 
strings of pearls, liAnging irom the crown of it be- 
hind ; other strings of large pearls and gold chains 
adorned her neck, reaching to the waist, bhe had 
many rii^ on her taper fingers, and wore brace* 
lets and earrings. But oh ! her beauty was far 
beyond.** She was, moreoyer, a gentle, unaffected, 
creature, and did the honours of the house with tlie 
6asy potiteness which seems to be -taught by a good 
heart. Her blushing, graceful timidity, when I 
handed her into dinner, — a ceremonious attention 
which was evidently new to her, — was q^uite 
charming. After dinner we retired to a large 
saloon, at the extremity of the court, furnished with 
diTans on three rides. I sat by her at the upper 
tad; but converse between us there was none, — for 
a simple reason. Many people came in during the 
evening, and all were provided with narguileha, or 
pipes, which they filled from their own ponches. 

VOL. IJU O 
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Our fair hostess was the only lady ; she smoked u 
little, and banded me her nargoUeh. Sherbet, 
sweetmeats, and coilee were pikssed round. 

Mondayt 7th. The oonsnl very Idndlj employed 
his own cavasis to procure Lories for ourselves and 
our luggage. We only required five ; but as they 
would have to return, an extra animal was taken 
to carry the pack-eaddles of the rest, in the hope 
of their being able to bring back loads. They were 
accompamed by four mukris; light-hearted and 
frisky Greeks, but as ignonuit as savages. Xever- 
theless, they* with or without reason, complained of 
the extortion and injustice of the Turkish yoke ; and 
said that, if the English would pve them any 
assistance, they would soon throw it off. 

Messn. Bowen, Walpole, Elias and Vitali — tlie 
last the French vice-consul — did us the kindness to 
ride some part of the road ; aa f«r as a new gax- 
den, which our Tice-consul is laying out We did 
«<kef" there for half an hour on the margin of 
an empty cisteniy well peopled by croaking frogs. 
When completed and iilled with water, thm will be 
considered a little paradise. We here took leave of 
our friends, and proceeded on the journey nortb- 
wards, through a part of the Anssjoi mountains ; 
where the road is com^dered periecUy safe, as there 
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is much traffic between Latakia and Antioch^ and 
the mountMiieers are kept in check. At first a great 
deal of cultivation was found, as might be expected, 
80 near to a laige town. The fields are divided by 
hedge-rows. The Ansairi women at work do not 
conceal their faces ; but nothing was gained by us in 
their exposure, for they were generally coarse and 
plain. 

The luggage was \cty soon overtaken, the mukria 
haying gone but a short distance, from the fear, as 
they alleged, that we might have taken a wrong 
road. Thus the gallop which was anticipated, from 
the hour'd start they had, was lost, and we were 
* obliged to ride at their slow pace. 

"We soon leit the villages and cultivation, and 
entered on a wide and wild plain of gradual ascent, 
crossed by many little streams, and covered by 
great Tarieties of beautiful flowering shrubs, filling 
the air with perfume. The gentle ascent terminated 
in a ridge of hills, which we crossed at five o'clock, 
and descended to the lovely Wady Kandil, watered 
by a little river that, flowing from the east, empties 
itself into the sea, about five miles to the westward ; 
the blue horizon is seen irom the ridge. The sur- 
rounding mountains are of varied outline, and covered 

with vegetation. In another quarter of an hour we 
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iurJcd the little stream which flows through a most 
luxuriant pasture^ where a great number of hones 
belonging to the governor of Latakia were picketed ; 
the green tents of their keepers dotting the plain. 
Oui licad uiukri wanted us to encamp here, as the 
pasturage is common property ; but, remembering 
the injunctions of all experienced travellers, wiucii 
would be indorsed hj common sense, I resolved not 

to sleep on low ground in the viciuity of a river, 
and we pushed on to the toe of the hill,"' where 
the tent was pitched at o'4:5 r.M, 

Tuesday, 8M. The morning was cold, and the tent 

wa:3 drenched with dew. At 6*35 we commeuccd 

the ascent of a beautiM valley, meeting at right 

angles thai of Ivandil, which we had admired 
yesterday evening in desoending the opposite flide. 
Not a house or inhabitant was to be seen, although 
some curling smoke betrayed the position of 
cottages, and there was a great deal of corn growing 
in the plain and on the slopes. The valley became 
more beautiful and wild as we proceeded. The hills 
were covered with shrubs of great variety, and some 
trees, principally young oaks, with their tender 
spring foliage. The picturesque outline of the 
mountains varied with every step we took ; and the 
boldly marked stratification of the calcareous lime- 
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stone completed the beauty of the scene ; yet mez- 
banstible nature revealed charms in other forms 
as we adranced. At 7*45, the valley contracting, 
became wild^ without cultivation ; yet not losing any 
beauty. Nature was all in all ; a ridge of sandstone 
replaced the limestone, and had on it a goodly sprink- 
ling of fir trees like those in the Island of Khodes ; 
that 18, they were very knotty and full of turpen- 
tine. They would be fine timber ii' allowed to 
attmn any mxe. Further on, the valley, though 
wilder and more contracted, had again some spots of 
rich land, which invited the industry of the moun- 
taineers; many of whom we saw busy with their 
rude ploughs, making the hills echo with very un- 
musical voices. Large fiocks of goats were cropping 
the herbage. 

We stopped at ten o'clock to break&st under 
the shade of a noble myrtle, at a fountain of good 
water ; with a verdant carpet to recline on, and a 
beautiful view of the mountain and valleys we had 
crossed, backed by the distant sea, we had great 
temptation to linger. Our road, afterwards de* 
scending, became more rugged, winding among 
the wooded spurs and ravines of Mount Casius, 
interspersed with little plains and pasturage. The 
soil sandy, and washed by the torrents in number- 
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less intersecting gullies and ridges; every tree 
grasping and holding up with its roots ihe crumb* 
ling soil^ its life-springs> as if aware of impeuUing 
danger* They stand iu many places with their 
roots bared fifteen or twenty feet by the floods 
We continued descending in this unearthed forest 
until half-past four o'clock^ following, as we thought, 
our luggage. Till then we had not met with a 
soul. Jus^ had never been in this part, and we 
had the mortification to find, firom a man whom we 
fortunately met, that the mukri had taken another 
rood ; which Justf, to conceal his ignorance, asserted 
-VN as wrong. We had therefore to turn back, and, 
by cross and difficult paths, arrived at 5*45 at ihe 
large village of Kessah, situated high on tlio ^ide 
of Mount Casius, and surrounded by cultivation. 
We had lost more than the mere distance by de- 
scending the rugged gully valley; as we had to 
mount this ridge, whereas we might have reached 
it on the same level. 

Our muleteers had pitched the tent on the only 
suitable spot in the village* They were quite 
knocked up, though so frisky in the early part of 
the day ; but, poor fellows, they have nothing to eat 
but bread aud onions, as it is the period of one of 
the numerous Greek fiists, which are more rigidly 
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observed than among the Eromanists who can always 
obtain a dispensation when trayelling. 

The aneroid gave this elevation 2419 feet 

Wednesday, dik ApriL We struck the tent> and 
proceeded at 6*30 a«m. passing over many shoulders 
and ravines of Mount Ca&ius, Gibel Oiurah, or the 
Bald Mountun ; all about the same height as our 
camp of last night at Kessah* 

In a fine valley^ with a great deal of cultivation^ 
we passed the large village of Bazgat The inha- 
bitants appear to be wealthy, and have an air of 
comfort about themselves^ though their houses are 
utterly devoid of it. They have an aristocracy, 
which is distinguished by a peculiar head-dress. I 
saw one lady of, as I concluded, the privileged class, 
seated at a founUun, near a group of garrulous 
washerwomen, whose operations she appeared to 
be superintending. 

Her dress consisted of a handsome orange- 
coloured tunic, with full Turkish trowsers, and 
long, bright yellow, morocco boots. Her head-gear 
was a turban and fez; in which, on each tein})le, 
was stuck a long black feather, having a yellow bead 
on the end, to make it droop behind. 

A pretty shepherd boy sat by the waydde, with 
some claim to the true Arcadian type^ in his per- 

04 
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sonal gmce, bis pipe, on wUch he played a aimplcy 
plaintiye air, and the liowcrd with which he bad 
adorned his innooenMooking head. He oertainlj 
wad the first of his class whom^ in a roiuautic mood, 
one might have enyied. 

At our breakfast halt, having turned the flank 
of Gibel Okiahy we had a yeiy fine view of tfaia 
noble mountain. After which we crossed several 
xavinee and lidgea; from the last^of these we had 
the satisfaction of seeiug the valley of the Oroiited iu 
great beauty, with the river at onr feet meandering 
and winding exceedingly^ and not nuinlng straight 
to the sea, as some traveller has described it. On 
the other side of this fine valley rose the noble 
range of Amanus and Bhossna ; the secondary hills 
covered witli mulberry trees, with corn growing 
between them. 

Dr. Holt Yutcs' new house, to which our steps 
were directed, stood a conspioaons object in the 
middle distance. 

The descent of the ridge was very steep to the 
river; and in the plain at its base there were many 
gardens to pass through ; made difficult for horsemen 
by the necessity of dipping one's head under the 
branches to avoid a €ulbui. At length we reached the 
ferry^ where a very small boat could only take two 
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hones at a trip ; but being in advance of our luggage, 
we had little delay in passing over. The river was 
'very rapid ; in eome parts it lias three fathoms in 
depth ; even close to the shore we found ten feet* 

At three o^dock we arrired at Dr. Yates* house ; 
where we found Mr. Janfredy, whom I had for- 
merly seen on board the QmnA. Turk steamer^ 
att clerk, or ship's steward, lii health had obliged 
htm to leave that mployment, but rest and good 
air have restored him. Nothing could exceed the 
cordiality with which he offered every assistance in 
Ilia power ; which, however, was not much, as his 
stay here was only temporary, in the place of Mr. 
Bennett, who had been in charge of the property, 
but who is recently dead. 

It was quite pleasing to see the kind manner in 
which the servants of Dr. Yates welcomed us, as 
the friends of their master and mistress, as well 
as the affectionate inquiries they made after them ; 
which I was obliged to disappoint, as I had not 
seen the doctor and his amiable lady since we first 
met at Malta, when he kindly told me to make 
use of his bouse at Swediab ; at the same time he 
gave me the beuefit of his great experience in the 
East, and some valuable suggestions and subjects 
of inquiry ; among which was the examination of 
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ihe ancient harbour of Seleucia in Pi^ria, which is in 

this neighbourhooiL 

After having rested ourselTes, we went to pay 
our respects to the family of the kte Mr. Barker^ 
who was for many years oonsnl-general at Alexanr 
dria^ aud recently consul at Aleppo. lie died a few 
months ago. We were received by his widow^ a 
fine Aleppine lady in the Syrian costume^ and her 
daughter-in-law^ a beautiful Greek, who was one of 
the unfortunates whose parents loat theii* lives in 
the dreadful massacre on the revolt of the Greeks 
in the Island of Scio. Tliis young lady^ then a child, 
was sold into slavery with very many others ; but • 
was fortuuately ransomed through the benevolence 
of Mr. Barker, who brought her up with his own 
family, and gave her a good education, which her 
great abilities enabled her to profit by. The natural 
result was, that one of Mr. Barker's suub f ell iu love 
with, and married, his chanmng pupiL She has two 
very pretty little girls, whom it was quite refresh- 
ing to beholdf after a long absence firom England^ 
they seemed su completely English children. 

Her huabsnd is to Aleppo gone,**— 

Consul of Swediah, — so we did not make his ac- 
quaintance. He went to claim some men who are 
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under Ids oonsular protection, and have been taken 

for the Nizam^ or conscription. 

The late Mr. Barker had devoted a deal of time 
and expense to horticultural pursuits. His great 
object was to prepare dioice eastern fruit-trees for 
the Englkh climate^ hy giying them a temporary 
residence at Swediah, where he acclimatised them. 
In particular he introduced the sweet-kemel peach, 
which now I belicTe thrives very well in England. 
At Swediah it flourishes with the guava, the liquat 
of China, and many others. In his garden there is 
truly an embaras des ricliesses, ixom the excesisive 
fertility of the soiL The common China rose, which 
he introduced, has become a rank weed, and has 
completely overpowered the sweet-scented native, 
from which the attar oi roses is made. It is now so 
rampant, as to have brought upon itself a sentence 
of banishment. lf\ idle it remains in the garden no 
decent and modest plants can dioot in safety. It 
will, however, be ditiicult tu extirpate the foreigner. 

I returned from the visit excessively &tigned; 
for, having ridden already eight hours, it was too 
great a tax on my legs to make them carry me. 
I was quite finished. 

The next mornings after a very long rest in 
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a bedroom, and a comfortable breakfast in Dr. 

Yates' noble dining-room^ we set out, accompanied 
by M. Janfredf and the idee-conral^s dragoman ; a 
Syrian gentleman^ wiio performs the office gratis lor 
tlie sake of the consular protection, so higblj prised 
and songht for^ and in some cases, I am sorry to add^ 
so mnck abused* 

Our first visit was to a silk factory, built on 
speculation by some English gentiemen, for the 
purpose of winding the excellent^ but badly got- 
up silk, of tiie country, which could, with encou- 
ragement, be produced to a very great amount. 
Firstriate madiinery was sent from England, with 
an e^Lperienced man to superintend. It commenced 
operations and promised well, since the first year's 
profit was about forty per cent. ; when some unfor- 
tunate disputes among the proprietors caused tiie 
works to be suspended; and they have not since 
been resumed, until yery lately, though there is no 
doubt it would become a very prohtable under- 
taking, as there is no other in the country. All the 
silk produced in the valley of the Orontes would be 
brought to it ; while the encouragement given by 
better prices for the improved article, and the large 
amount of industry which would be set free from 
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thk part of the operation^ would stimulate greater 
enterprise and exertion on the part of the well- 
disposed population; which would greatly redound 
to their advantage^ as well as to tihtb proprietors and 
promoters. 
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CHAP. vn. 

SELEUCIA. 

The Bay of Antiocb. — River Orontes. — Origin of the Tetra- 
polis. — The Harbour of Seleucia. — The Pier where St, 
Paul embarked. — The Basin or inner Port. — The Great 
Culvert, — Tunnels. — The Tombs of the SeleucitUe. — The 
Ancient City. — The present Condition of the Harbour. — 
The Possibility of restorinn; it. — The Necessity for its 
Restoration. — The Outlet for the Fertility of Mesopotamia. 
— Elements of Prosperity still remain. — The Advantajies 
of Seleucia as an Emporium of the East. — Advantages for 
the Sultan. 

The best and most obvious natural highway between 
Europe and the interior of Asia — that is, where there 
are the least obstructions — is through the lower valley 
of the Orontes and by Aleppo ; the basin of which is 
separated from that of the Euphrates and Tigris — 
the vast plains of Mesopotamia — by hills of very 
moderate elevation, such as would be easily sur- 
mounted even by a railroad.^ 

' See the section on the Map. The bed of the River 
Euphrates at Bir has been ascertained to be 628 feet above 
the level of the Mediterranean Sea ; from which it is dbtant 
140 miles by our wagon road, or 133 miles in a direct line to 
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This line valley opens out to the Mediterranean in 
the Bay of Antioch^ where the Biver Orontes dis- 
charges its waters. 

The bay extends from the Baa el Ehanzir, which 
is the extreme point of the Aniunua branch of the 
Tannifl range of mountains^ to Cape PoBidei]iii» a 
spur of Mount Cajsius, which mountain rises pic- 
tnreaquely from the bay to a height of 6000 feet. 

Tliiis bay is very dangerous 1 oi shipping j being ex- 
posed to the worst winds* those from the sonth-*west, 
and has no shelter except under Cape Posideum ; 
which, as an emporium for the conmieroe of the fertile 
regions to which the valley of the Orontes gives 
access, is useless, from the ragged and mountainous 
nature of the country in its neighbourhood. 

But in proportion as the increase of ancient 
civilisation developed and utilised the super-abund- 
ant productions of those regions, so highly &voured 
by nature, an outlet became absolutely necessary, to 
facilitate the interchange of such superfluities with 
those of other countries. 

The liiver Orontes was not available, on two 

the mnuth of the Orontes; ^vhilst the Persian Gulf is distant 
1 1 17 miles. Thus giving the trifling fall of rather more, on an 
average, of six inrhps per mile from Bir to the Persian Gulf ; 
supposing the latter to be ou the same ieirei fts the Mediter- 
raneaa Sea.** — Chuney^ toI. i. p. 47* 
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acoonnts ; first, the rapidity and turbulence of its 

current, for which the Arabs gave it the title Aasi, 
^'MadBiyer;''and,8econdl79 because of the barwhidi 
it forms across its mouth, obstructing the entrance 
to aU but very smaU yesaeb, and rendering it 
impossible, even to those, in bad weather. So that 
it could never be used for ahelter, even if the water 
had been deep. This miglit in some degree, but 
only for a time, have been obviated, by carrying lihe 
embouchure, by means of two piers, far into the sea, 
to deep water* But the vast amount of silt, which 
such a river must necessarily bring down, would 
soon have made a fresh bar at the extremity of the 
piers, as there is so little tide or current to disperse 
it It is doubtful whether the river could be made 
uvailiiblc loi" navigation by steamboats, if even tlicre 
were no obstructionB, in rocks and weirs, since the 
fall appears to be bo great, that steamers would hardly 
be able to surmount the inclined plane. 

Since Nature has here denied her ministralion to 
the exigencies of man, he was reduced to seek to 
provide a substitute by art, and triumphed over 
all di^Bculties by constructing a safe and commo- 
dious harbour in the northern part of the bay. If 
any laige town had existed here before that time, 
the fame of it was appropriated, according to the 
fiubion among conquerors, by Seleucus liicator; 
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y/vho established the dynasty of the Seleucidae after 
the death of Alexander the Ghreat At all eTent8« 
he enlarged and beautified both port and city, and 
to him meet likely are to be attributed the great 
works of art which mark the locality. Unfortun- 
ately, some few inaoriptiomi which are found afford 
no light to the subject; being in a state of unde- 
cipherable decay, if even, they are not all of later 
date. It was called Seleucia in Fieria to distinguish 
it from other cities of the same name, especially 
Seleucia on the Kiver Tigris, which has also been 
celebrated. But according to Appianus this Ma- 
cedonian general and prince gave his name to nine 
cities. In founding the Tetrapolis, he dedicated the 
(dties to those nearest and dearest to him. Thus he 
named Antioch after his father, Laodicea after his 
mother, Apamia after his wife^ and Seleucia atter 
Imn8el£ 

The valley of the Orontes was colonised by 

Triptolemus, who was sent in search of lo. Ghunes 

were celebrated in honour of the hero by the people 

of Antioch on Mount Casius. Seleucus Nicator 

collected his descendants in liis new city; which 

was built on a height, now called Kepse. There 

was a ibrtified suburb.^ 

^ Straboi lib. xvL Fr. trans. 
VOL. 11. P 
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Oa approaching the port oi Seleucm in Fieria we 
were astonished at the stupendous proofs of the 
energies displayed by the ancient possessors oi this 
fine country ; energies whieh oveicaine ail obstades, 
aud supplied by artificial means a secure harbour, 
with applianoesy and under diffioolties, that would 
have done honour to the best engineers of the present 
day. 

In the hope oi iinding that this port is capable 
of being restored to its original purpose, I proposed 
to make a little survey of it I began by mea- 
suring a base along the fine beach; firom which 
angles taken to the various points enabled me to 
lay down the accompanying Plan** 

This noble work consisted of two ports; with a 
connecting channel, and a fine culvert, for the pur- 
pose of feeding the one« and sluicing and cleansing 
the other. The outer port was formed, on the open 
coast, by two massive moles projecting to seaward^ 
about 240 paces apart ; that to the north can only 
be traced in ruins above the sand, which has Wed tlie 
port The soulhem mole has the inner part nearly 
perfect, formed of large blocks oi stone placed trans- 
versely ; and it must have been very wide, as some of 

* See the Map. 
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the stones measure twenly-tluree feet in lengthy and 

one which was broktu was twenty-nine feet four 
inches. This mole ran west from the shore eighty 
paces^ and then turned to the north-west. The latter 
portion is completely nuned, and is only traceable 
ibr a short distance under water. It was, we may 
Buppose, from this pier that St. Paul embarked for 
Cyprus (Acts, xllL 4.). The area of tliia liarbuur was 
probably abont four acres ; and it was therefore small^ 
though perhaps it answered sufficiently the purpose 
of receiTing ships, preparatory to their entering the 
inner port or basin, where the operations of refitting, 
loading, and unloading would haye been carried on. 
It would also have afi'orded shelter in bad weather. 
It is now completely dry from the bend of the pier 
inwanls ; the maximum thickness of the sand thrown 
op by the sea being about fifteen- feet, exdnsive of 
the original depth in the harbour. 

The inner port is more properly a basin, as it 
seems to have been wholly excavated. It is retort- 
shaped, and communicated with the outer port by the 
neck part, — the Boghaz, — which was a canal about 
1000 feet in length; either open to the sea at the 
outer port, or being at a higher level, it was entered 
by a lock; for, the Euripus of the ancient canal of 
Suez, spoken of by Strabo, seems to prove^ that the 
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use of such a ccmtriyance was known in thoae eailj 
days. At the entranee of the iioghaz ia a rock with 
a large ehamber excavated in it. A abort cBetance 
within the channel is a square recess cut in the 
rocky lull ; but I oould not imagine the purpose of 
it. 

The badn is about 2000 feet long, by 1250 in its 
extreme breadth^ covering an area of about 47 
^acres. That is, as large as tiie export and import 
basins of our £ast and West India Docks put to- 
gether. The west side was formed by a wall of 
huge blocks of stone ; and is perfect in the whole 
lengthy belotCf with the exception of one part, where 
it has been broken through, in an abortive -attempt 
to drain the basin. 

In one plaoe diis fine structure is not less than 
twenty feet above the level of the water within. 
The south side is principally formed by cutting into 
the " toe " of a little hill, which on the south-east, haa 
been levelled to the extent of about 600 feet bom the 
basin ; and the earth here, ia principally supported by 
a strong wall, still performing its office. The space 
thud obtained was possibly the arsenal. It has 

several ruined buildings; and one was a vault* which 

reminded me of those for the galleys at Malta. 
From this part the curve of the basin^ on the east and 
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north, can be dbtinctly traced, bounded by a low wall; 
but whether ancient or modem I could not get near 
enough to see* I think it is ancient. The slope 
of the hill above it, is very much encumbered 
with the ruins oi buildings and rubbish brought 
down by torrents. Around the margin, except on 
the west, the basin id dry ; but in the middle, and 
indeed ^ greater part, it is now covered with 
water varying in depth ; being in some places, ac- 
cording to the accoants of peasants, twelve feet, 
though others said only hve or six. Of course this 
will greatly depend on the eeasonB. Long grass 
or rushes grow in it ; and Uiough clear, it was so 
dark in colour, that I conld not see the bottom ; but 
I have no doubt of there being a considerable depth, 
especially near the west walL A small stream enters 
on the east, and has its exit by the gap in the wall 
on ihe weet nde; so that the water is not stagnant, 
but flows gently towards the shore, where it loses 
itself in the send, above the level of llie sea. 

The most remarkable feature belonging to this 
grand work is the long culvert, an excavation in the 
hills overlooking the ports, of which it was an indis- 
pensable accessory. To examine itiis we descended 
into it, about the middle, by a staircase d, cut 
in the rock at the ode, near a little foot-bridge e, 
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which also appears to be a part of the rock. Explor- 
ing our way upwards, we came, at the upper end, 
to an open valley or basin ; across which are the re- 
mains of a massive ancient wall, or dam ; which con- 
fined, and directed a mountain torrent, towards the 
excavation we had just emerged from. This wall is in 




Thc Dam and Ent.rance to the Culvert. (From a Sketch by 

Pr. Holt Yates.) 

good preservation, except in the middle ; where it is 
probable there were originally sluice gates for the 
passage of the water requisite for feeding the basin. 
Of course the dilapidation is attributed to the Turks ; 
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but neglect of the gates^ aiid the large boulders 
brought down by toirents, would be quite sufficient 
to account for it. Water passed tlm way until 
within three or four years, when some convulsion 
caused it to take another direction. The inhabitants 
of the neighbourhood employed cunning man** 
to search for it ; but he only found sufficient for the 
cattle in the mountuns; and a small stream, issuing 
from the base of the cViils, id made to serve tlie 
purposes of their scanty irrigation. 

Retracing our steps, for the more minute exami- 
nation of ihe culvert, we found, that at 50 paces from 
the west end of the dam^ this great work comuienccs 
with a tunnel remarkably well cut in the rocky hill, 
142 paces in lengthy 21 feet high, and as many 
broad* In the middle is a channel about three or 
lour feet in depth and breadth; at the left side a 
conduit is carried nearly horizontally as fiir as the 
staircase by which we first entered ; where it meets 
the sur&ce of the hill, and was doubtless continued 
thence into some part of the town. At the termina- 
tion of the first tunnel there is a fine cutting of 
88 paces in length, open to the e^urface of the hill ; 
the vertical section of which, at the upper end, 
l:i about 150 feet, declining to 7^ at the lower 
end, where the second tunnel commencea. On 
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View of First l\inncl, looking East from c. 



the left side of this " cutting " are the remains of a 
staircase rf, in the rock; the lower part is broken. 
The second tunnel is precisely the sanie as the first, 
but only 45 paces in length; after this the open 
cutting is continued to the termination of the cul- 
vert; the vertical section at the upper part being 
about 50 feet, and it declines gradually, varying 
with the undulations of the hill. The two tunnels 
only, have the channels in the middle. At the dis- 
tance' of 406 paces from the great dam is the foot- 
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View of Second TVmnel, looking West from a. 

bridge e, before mentioned^ an arch spanning the 
cutting, which is here only about 20 feet deep. It 
is much worn in the middle by the many feet which 
have crossed it during more than 2000 years. At 
438 paces a small lateral valley crosses tlie culvert^ 
which would in consequence require a wall or dam 
on the left hand^ to preserve the course of the water ; 
but it escaped my notice. At 638 paces is the first 
inscription in Greek, cut in the rock ; but so defaced 
by time, that very little of it could be deciphered. 
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Near this is a Latin inscription, still more ille- 
gible* At about 750 paces the hill had declined 
00 much^ that^ for about 40 paces, the left side wa^ 
formed by a wall of large atones; this waa broken 
through some years ago by the Turks, in the hope 
that the torrent would clear the port : but being ill- 
managedy it did great mischief, by bringing down 
large atones and silt, which not only completed the 
filling up of the Bogliaz or canal, but destroyed a 
great deal of valuable garden ground, At 925 
paces is the third inscription, also much defaced ; and 
high up in the rock, two others in sunk tablets, 
near an arch left in the cutting, are quite illegible. 
This great work opens out and terminates about 
1200 paces from the great dam near the north pier 
of the outer port ; for the sluicing and cleansing of 
which, and for feeding the basin, by the gates in the 
dam, it was no doubt intended: both of these purposes 
it might be again niade to serve. Its magnitude has 
astonished travellers, and has been supposed to be 
greater than was requisite; but it must be con- 
sidered that in mountainous countries, and in suck 
a climate, during the rainy season, a passing cloud 
would pour down torrents, bringing with them de* 
tritus from the mountains, that would soon choke 
the tunnels, if space were not left to facilitate its 
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removal ; for tliis purpose the ledges on either side 
of the channel were provided* where men oould 
stand to work. In the open cuttings these are not 
necemsry, as there is snffident space above* It ie 
true that* though neglected for so many ages^ the 
culvert ie nearly free from eneh obBtnictionB; but 
this may be attributed to the partial destruction 
of ihe dam, which in this instance has aflforded a 
" safety-valve.** 

The course of the culvert is more winding than I 
have laid it down on the Plan. The fall is perhaps 
about one in fifty as far as the little foot-bridge; 
but much greater below that* and in several places 
it is very abrupt. 

Taking into consideration the appearance of the 
several portions of this vast work* — ^that is to say* 
the great west wall of the basin* with the sand of the 
sea heaped up against it* the condition of the inner 
part of the south mole of the outer port* the 
massive stones of which do not seem to have been 
in the least disturbed* — I cannot think that the 
coast has been here raised* by subterranean move-* 
ment. The sand thrown up by the waves would 
be sufficient to cause the margm of the shore to 
encroach on the sea ; while that carried inland^ by 
the prevalent wind* would help to fill up the basin; 
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and this is manifest, from the bank that is throwii 
up against the west walL These therefore are 
strong reasons for believing that the basin was ori- 
ginally above the level of the sea. 

The hill through which this culvert is cut is a 
spur from a higher range, dividing in the valley at 
the great dam. On the right it declines towards 




Section of the HiU, with the Culvert and Tvinnels, 

the east side of the basin. A recess in it, which 
may have been originally a quarry, but is now a 
fertile garden, contains sepulchres on a grand scale ; 
they are called by the natives Tumeshah, — the 
" Cave of the Despot ; " which name, handed down 
possibly by tradition, may mark it as tlie tomb of the 
SeleucidsD. Three ornamented arches, one of which 
is filled up with earth and rubbish, and the others 
partly so, gave access to a vestibule 25 feet in 
length and 7 feet 8 inches in breadth. The roof is 
vaulted in three compartments. By the middle you 
enter the principal chamber, with a 6at roof and 
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GROUND PLAN 




iirction, from c to a. 

sides ; the floor^ a rapid descent^ caused by the en- 
cumbrance of earth and rubbish. The complicated 
form of this, with its extensions, is diflBcult to describe : 
the annexed plan mai/ make it intelligible. The whole 
Bcems to be the last tenement of two distinguished 
occupants and their numeroua dependents. There are 
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two sarcophagi, of which one is completely isolated^ 
near the further end of the great chamber; it is 
apparently a part of the solid rock. The second is 
a little beyond and out of the main chamber, bo 
that the nearer side i&^/iush with the wall. Beyond, 
is a low eztennon of this chamber^ of which the 
second sarcophagus supports the roof, being other- 
wise isolated like the former. Both haye, in the 
upper part) arched apertiuree on the four sides^ bat 
without ornaments of any kmd^ though they may 
have been covered with stucco. 

This chamber is 25 feet long (with an exienriam 
below, to the height of the first sarcophagus, of 
21 feet 9 inches), and 14 feet 6 inches broad, with 
lateral extei^ions on either side above; that is, the 
oonyerse of the other extmuion. In the walls are 
tombs in arched niches. There is a spacious cham* 
ber adjoming, about 21 feet square, in vaulted com- 
partments, supported by colunms, and containing 
many tombs. 

In the valley, on the left, where the spur divides 
at the great dam, the hill soon becomes i)crpendi« 
cular, nmning nearly parallel to the sea, at about 
two-thinis of a nule from it. In the face of the 
ciiti, which declines in perpendicular height to about 
ISO feet, are numerous excavations, one of which is 
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a remurkable vault. There arc also many earthen- 
ware water-pipes croBfling the fiice of the cli£ 

A waU of fortification runs from the little hill 
80ath of the baflin, to join the precipice. It can be 
traced in several places^ and a coDsiderable portion 
IB nearly perfect^ adjoining a fine gateway^ called 
by the natives the Bab el Mina, — the " Gate of the 
Marina," or nuuine suburb. Fooocke names it the 
Gate of Antioch. It was nearly entire in his day ; 
but an earthquake three or four years ago nearly 
threw down one of the semi-oval towers by which 
it is flanked, and destroyed the arch, though the 
spring-course of the stones can be seen on either 
side. 

Abreast of this gate the cliff turns abruptly to the 
eastward; and here is a steep ascent cut in the rock, 
crossing twice, a biiiall ravine ; the second time by a 
perfect andent arch of squared stones, about 24 feet 
span. The road leads to the area on the precipitous 
hill OTcrlooking the bann. Many sepulchres and 
sarcophagi are in the cliff by the side of the way up. 
On this height, and on one beyond the little ravine, 
was situated the city built by Seleucus Nicator. I 
saw, howeyer, but little of its remains, except some 
foundations in the natural rock ; which in one place 
was cut as a wall, about 12 or 15 feet high, and 60 
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in length, with a gateway. On the adjaoent ha^t 

there wad a solitary shaft of a column. The bruw 
ia bounded by a long, ancient wall; and looldng 
across -ui other ravine, I saw the ruins of fortifica- 
tiona; below which, at the level of the long wall, ia 
the square aperture of an aqueduct 

I regiet veiy much that I could not explore the 
ruiDs of the city, which Dr. Holt Yates says are 
▼ery interesting. The whole of my limited time, the 
middle of two hot days, wa^ devoted to the examina- 
tion of the port; wUch in utilitarian points may be 
considered as of more importance. 

The present state of these ruins, monuments 
ihe splendour aad the energies of ancient times, is 
as follows: — 

1. The outer port is actually useless, being nearly 
filled with sand washed up by the sea : 

2. The inner port, or basin, is partially silted up, 
by deposits brought by torrents firom the ouruh 
tains: 

3. The west wall of the basin is but little injured, 

and less by time, than by a fruitless attempt to drain 
the port This wall is the only part of the circuit 
of the basin which b not bounded by liaiag ground : 
4« The canal of communicalion is nearly filled 

with silt and boulders : 
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5. The great culvert, 1000 yards in length, tra* 

versing the solid rock, in one place with a depth of 
eutting 150 perpendicuUr feet, im aimosi perfect; 
being tliiapidated in three places onlj, — viz. where 
the left Bide, not being of the natural rock, but 
built with 8C|[uare stones, has been broken away by 
the torrents, or by design. 

Thus, of the three niiiin features of this fine work, 
namely, the outer and inner ports, and the culvert, 
the lu6t two and most important, would require but 
little to make them again available ; and the first 
could be restored, or a new one made without much 
difficulty* 

This restoration might be accomplished in tiic 
following manner. 

First of the outer port; this is in such con- 
dition, that it would be a subject for the considera- 
tion of engineers, whether it would be better to 
dear it out, or to construct a new one by carrying 
out piers a certain distance in the sea, as it was 
originally formed by the ancients. 

In tlic former case, the operations would be 
greatly facilitated by using the amount of back* 
water to be had through the culvert ; but as there is 
very little tide or current in the sea to carry away 
the sand^ it is probable that it would be deposited 

TOL. II. Q 
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as a shoal outside ; moreover, the piers would re- 
quire a great deal of repair. It would perhaps be 
found better to umke a new port; and there is abun- 
dance of material in wood and etone close at hand. 

In the inner port^ or basin, I estinuite rooghl 
if we should imagine that the bottom originally 
corresponded with three fathoms depth in the outer 
harbour, that there may be about two millions and 
aiudf of cubic yards of silt; which is about ten tamea 
as much as was found in Ramsgate Harbour at the 
latter end of last century* The complete remoTal 
of this would require a great amount of labour aud 
outlay of money.^ 

But I presume the object may be gmned more 
simply by converting the basin or inner port into 
a **wet dock" above the level of the sea; with 
which it should communicate by locks; if indeed 
that was not its original state, which is very pro- 
bable; for General Chesney observed, what he 
thought to be a proof, of look gates having been 
hinged at the outer part of the canaL 

The manner in which the ancient Syrian engineers 

> At the cost of labour in that eonntry, I ealealated tliat 
the expense woald be aboat 90,000^. ; which ii very near the 
eitimale made by General Chesney, R.E^ which I did not then 
know. 
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^ooeeded in making the Port of Seleuoia» I imagine 
to hftve been, by taking adTantage of what nature 
had already provided; namely^ a alight inlet of the 
sea, into which a monntiun torrent discharged its 
waters^ and which may have been already appro- 
priated for shelter and incipient oommerce, by 
coasting yesseia or fidhing boats. 

They dammed up the outer portion of this inlet 
by a strong cross wall, and enlarged the space within 
by cntting into the rising ground* The torrent 
would then keep this full to the height of the dam 
or cross wall ; and it was regulated of course by the 
depth required for the vessels used in that day. 
They then lengthened the extreme points of the 
inlet by piers; which afforded protection to the 
shipping preparatory to entering the inner harbour 
by means of locks. 

All that would now be requisite to restore the 
inner port to a similar condition, would be to ruse 
the original dam, now existing in the massiye west 
wall, to the height, required to compensate for the 
filling in of the basin by alluvial deposit ; though that 
might be sluiced out in the manner described in the 
next page. It would not be necessary to add much 
to the height of this wall, even to accommodate vessels 
of larger draught; because even in its present state, 

Q S 
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if the broken part of the wall^ where the water at 
present escapes, were repaired, the fitde perennial 
fitream, in filling the basin, would give a depth, in 
some places near it» of much more than three 
jbthoms. The <»nal of commimicatioa must then be 
made to correspond with the leyel of the deepest part 
of the basin by sluicing or clearing out; and also 
by raising its wall as much as may be required, and 
by constructing locks for ingress and egress. Much 
of the work could be done expeditiously, by using the 
immense volume of water which the basin oi forty- 
seven acres could contun, as a backwater to sluice 
out the caoaL^ Of course this canal would require 
to be prolonged to the same distance, beyond iia 
original length, as the amount of encroachment of 
the sea. For this distance premsely there is one 
wall or side oi a canal already prepared in the 
magnificent remwns of the old pier, formed of Tcry 
large blocks of stone in a perfect state, to the 
present margin of the sea. 

* The metliod here proposed waa found bj Mr. Smeaton to 
he very effectual in clearing Ramsgate labour of the great 
depont of silt which had been allowed to aocomulate. 

Three diachaiges fronoiie sluioe-gate of a small backwater 
had such power, that it cut a channel down to the chalk 6 feet 
in depth, 10 feet wide at the anrface and 8 feet at the bottom, 
and 100 feet long. Haasei of chalk of several hundredweight 
were ploughed up, and the force of the stream was continued to 
a distance of 800 or 300 feet beyond low*water mark. 
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The nature of the coast is fayouxable as to depth 
in this part. The one-fathom line is at 400 feet 
distance from the margin; the ihree-&>thom at 1000 
feet, and the five-fathom at 1800 feet. 

LasUy, it would be necessaiy to repair the broken 
walla of the culvert, in order to prevent the basin 
b^ng inimdated hj the mountain torrent^ and to 
have the power of keeping the outer port clear of 
sand^ which would be thrown up hj the sea. The 
repairs ia these walls would be trifling, except the 
duices in the great upper wall^ or dam, as I hare 

called it. 

It may be asked why I propose to construct* or 

rather to reconstruct, a harbour on a coajst where not 
only there is no commerce* but where there is even a 
very small populatiou, in scattered and poor villages. 
Although this is but too true* the original and 
natural elements of prosperity, wliich in former times 
required such an outlet* still remam m the inex- 
hauiitible fertility of thid wonderful country. This 
may be said to comprise* not only the neighbouring 
rich valleys of the Orontes and Bekaa, to which the 
cities of the Tetrapolis and many others owed their 
origin and rapid prosperity ; but it was the channel 
through which flowed the riches of Mesopotamia* 
which gave birth to a Nineveh and a Babylon; and 
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eyen the wealth of Persia and the furthest East 
hare luid, and Btill may find^ an emporium in 
Seleucia. The great fertility of ^lesopotamia was 
carried to its utmost limit, bj means of the numer- 
ous canals for irrigation, with which the country 
was eyerywhere intemected; some of the largest of 
these were navigable* They excited the wonder and 
interest of Alexander the Ghreat, who examined them 
personally^ and ^'steered the boat himself." He 
employed a great number of men to cleanse and 
repair them. Of all the countries I know," says 
Herodotus, " it is without question the best and the 
most fertile. It produces neither figs, nor vines, nor 
oliyes; but in recompense the earth is suitable for 
all sorts of grain; of which it yields always 200 
per cent, and in years of extraordinary fertility, as 
much as 300 per cent^"* 

lliese adyantages inspired ancient rulers, mer- 
chants, capitalists, and engineers to construct works 
to which neither the destructive power of man, nor 
the convulsions of nature during more than 2000 
years, haye been able to do irreparable injury. It is 
truly an enduring monument of the well directed 
energies of its founders, and has yainly invited their 

^ Herod. Clio, p. 165, Fr. trant. 
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apathetic successors to profit by so Taluable a 

legacy. 

The commerce of the rich countries I have alluded 

to has, indeed, never ceased; for though almost 
annihilated by the discovery of the Cape of Good 
Hope, which enabled the energies of a maritime 
nation to divert the greater part to that route> some 
portion still flows languidly by a perverted course 
and an inferior outlet; owing to the neglect of this^ 
its natural channel and emporium. Thus the present 
trade of the East, centering in Aleppo, is carried on 
by means of camels and mules over the mountain 
pass of Beilan, the Syrian gates, and embarked at 
the imhealthy and inconvenient Port of Skanderiln, 
at the head of the gulf of the same name. 

The produce of tlic great basin of the Euphrates 
and the Tigris, including Persia and the nations on 
tiic southern slopes of tlic Taurus and Caucasus, 
demands an outlet. The natural one is of course 
the Persian Gidf; but ike stream of commerce does 
not set that way, the demand bebg in the West. 
Providence has given the means, which were fully 
profited by in former tames. The greater develop* 
mcnt of the present day dues not find the ocean 
route soffieient, and the time may come when its 
increasing exigencies may stretch it^ iron tentacles 
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cavern. At six o*clock, therm. 55°, the aneroid at the 
Tillage indicated a height of 4803 feet; but as I 
had no correspouding observations by a standard 
barometer, and aa the weather was very unsettled^ I 
doubted my little friend the aneroid. However, the 
reading of the instrument the following morning 
(^Sunday, 30th), with very beautiful weather, differing 
very little from the observation of last night, makes 
it probable, that the elevation here given, its not far 
from the truth. 

If it had been possible, we should have crossed 
the mountains at the head of the Wady, to Akura, 
and then might have been able to reach The 
Cedars " on our way this morning ; but the lain^ 
which yesterday and during the night fell so 
heavily with us, was a great accession of snow to the 
liigher regions* We therefore were obliged to take 
a lower road, ascending the range on the right of 
the Wady. The mukris did not know the way, and 
stopped to inquire at some cottages in the Tillage 
Kharajih, where no one was to be found but infants 
taking care of babies. All the people were at 
church, and we were obliged to w ait till morning 
mass was over, before we could get put in the 
right road. At 8*10 we crossed a brow to another 
yalley ; then a torrent; and the road passed round 
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tiie crest of a steep mountain, with buow in many 
places below u& Many layines from this take a 
direction west-norih-wcot with numerous cascades 
from the upper glaciers or masses of snow. In several 
places arc fine streams gushing out from the rocks. 
On our turning a shoulder of the mountain, a splendid 
view burst on us of a very extensive valley, losing 
itself in the distance in the deep recesses of the 
Lebanon. All was in broad liglit, mixing up and 
rendering the details infinite by the soft blending 
of the colouring, sucli as tbc genius of Turner 
alone, could show on canvas* It is the Wady 
El Jiu, at the ujj^er part of the Waily Nahr 
Ibrahim, which terminates at the sea near JebaiL 
Two ranges, or perpendicular walls of clifii encircle 
ihis fine valley ; one crosses it at right angles, 
cutting off all communication between the upper 
and lower parts. From the middle of this range a 
beautiful cabcade leaps at lea^t 100 feet in one 
sheet. The higher range rests on a softer stratum, 
and is continually lulling and scattering huge irag- 
ments of rock fiir and wide ; resembling, in one 
place, the Chaos of the Valley of Gavami in the 
Pyrenees* The rocks are full of fossil shells. At 
l'2o we left the bruad valley, and turned up a 
smaller one, communicating with it, on its left. 

L 4 
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The road was excesriyely difficult; the moles 
could hardly imd footing on the steep sides of the 
hilly and we were frequently obliged to dismount 
and lead our horses. The mountain became more 
precipitous at every step; and we could discoYer 
no possibility of a passage through this gorge» which 
seemed to terminate in an amphitheatre of per* 
pendicular rocks from 500 to 800 feet high. 
Below was a roaring torrent, leaping from crag to 
crag; but whence it came we could not imagine^ 
so dosed was the head of the valley. At last a 
turn of the road brought us in front of the 
most beautiful object I ever beheld^ — the stream 
emerging from a largo cavern at the foot of the 
perpendicular mountain^ forming a succession of 
beautiful falls over ledges of rocks; and crossed, 
immediately on its exit, by a picturesque bridge 
called Nabr Nahr Ibrahim M^ara. But before 
reaching this we passed^ on our right, but on the left 
bank of the stream^ the ruins of a building perched 
on an eminence over-looking the cascade. It is 
called a fort; but I should consider it to have been 
a "Roman bathing establishment," from the con- 
struction of the walls, though the plan of them could 
not be made out. Dr. Kobinson calls it the Temple 
of Venus* There is a laige arched igoutt through 
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which dxe water firom another 80iiroe doobtleas was 

formerly conducted. It now flows through a channel 
lower down, which it has forced. 

On a nearer approach we found many copious 
streams gushing from the base of the cliffs in this 
amphitheatre^ and contributing to the grandeur of the 
principal cascade below the bridge. Passing this, we 
went up a small valley, with several pretty falls of 
water. At 3.30 we stopped at the Mutuali -village 
Afka (?), composed of only a very few wretched 
hovels. After a careful scrutiny, the best house we 
could secure, promised us but very indiiterent ac- 
oommodation, as we had to share the only room with 
the horses, mules, and other cattle ; the man, with 
his wife and children, having kindly vacated in our 
&vour. 

We had ridden eight hours this day, over a very 
&t)guiDg road ; yet I could not resist the desire to go 
downagainto the beautiftdcascadcand returned quite 
exhausted with fatigue. But in that horrid house 
there was no possibility of deep, the odour was so 
excessively offensive. Alter tossing about for several 
hours, I was obliged to remove my bed to the open 
portico. My companion remained within, undis- 
turbed; though he gave occarional intimations by 
his heavy breathing, that the perfume made itself 
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palpable even to his dormant senses. The night was 
fine^ but cold^ and I lay a coniuderable time looking 
at the bright stars and the snow-^lad monntains 
before me, till I fell into a profound and refreshing 
deep in the pure tir ; and resolved never again to run 
ike risk of fever by sleeping in such a contaminated 
atmosphere as that within. 

Monday f *6lst. At daylight fine weather^ with 
a north-east wind. Therm. 58° hist evening. The 
aneroid gave an elevation for this village of 4560 
feet. 

The natives were somewhat importunate this 
morning. They are the most uncivilised people we 
had met in Syria> and bear a very indifierent 
diaraeter. 

The Mutual! are a diHerent race from those we 
had hitherto seen in the mountains. They have 
generally a very round fiice, short chin, with rather 
a wild appearance ; the children, however, were very 
pretty. 

The whole population of the village was grouped 
in and around our portico, watching every motion, 
and inspecting every article they could lay their 
hands on* Though differing widely from thein^ 
they are anxious to be thought good Turks, and 
followers of Omar ; they really are of the sect of Ali« 
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Their dkcomfiture last year in tlie neighbourhood 
of DamascuB has humbled them. 

We proceeded on our journey at 6. 40 A. sr. up a 
steep hill^ and soon snzmoimted the higher of the two 
ranges of cliffs which encircle the valley, and had 
a delightful ride along the brow, the view losing 
itiielf in the vast valley below us. Jusef recounted 
an incredible story of the sheikh of one of the neigh- 
bouring villages ; who, to escape from tlie wrath of 
Ibrahim Facha» leaped oyer the precipice without 
being hurt^ but his poor horse wati killed in saving 
his master. 

The trees were here but jupt bursting into leaf, 
though we had left the mulberry in full foliage at 
Benkt ; while, higher up in the mountains, the bud 
is only appearing. 

At 8'10 we reached the head of the valley, where 
we had to admire a* natural phenomenon similar to 
that of yesterday ; namely, a river bursting through 
a cayem at the base of the perpendicular mountain, 
with the difierenco, that a bridge near it, is also the 
work of nature. The volume of water that comes 
from the rock is very great. Ilalf-way up the lace 
of the cliff we observed a belt, or long horizontal 
stripe of brilliant pink colouring, which at fir^st was 

difficult to be accounted for. It proyed to be the 
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blossom of wild almoad trees, wUch have here 
found a congenial soil* 

At nine we crossed the rapid river or torrent 
Jinne^ coming through a goi^ in the perpendicular 
and rocky descent from a higher valley. At a short 
distance on the other bank we arrived at the village 
of Akura ; where the people said that there was too 
much snow on the mountain pass to allow us to 
cross it to " The Cedars." We were disappointed 
of the sight of these venerable trees, which have 
attracted so many pilgrims, who, influenced by 
superstitious feelings, attach to them a mysterious 
importance, hardly definable, except on the suppo- 
sition that they may possibly have been, not cmly 
coeval with tlic trees which were cut in the Le- 
banon for the construction of Solomon's Temple, 
but that they may have been part of the identical 
forest; and there seems also to be some vague idea 
that their disappearance is in some way connected 
witih prophecy, or the fullness of time* Aa the 
nimibcr of these venerable trees appears to be 
lessened at the visit of every traveller, they will 
soon leave no represeutative of that ancient and 
primeval forest* 

The identity is at best questionable; and the 
visits of those who are mere admirers of nature, 
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would lead us to believe that the forest, of which 
these form the distiiiguiBhed remains^ has suffered 
Ae more ignoble fate of all others, auJ ikllen 
under the ruthless aze of the fuel collector. The 
raanifestly great age of the few survivors pointy 
howerer^ to the TCiy strong probability that they 
are the last of a primeval forest ; for, although there 
axe many patches of cedars scattered over the moun- 
tains, they are but in their infancy, comparatively 
speaking. They may have been planted , but such 
instances of provident care are not often seen in 
this country; the only one I know» is the plan- 
tation of fir-trees in the neighbourhood of Berilt. 

Last year we were too late by only a couple of 
days to be able to see The Cedars ; " this year 
we were too soon by as many weeks ; but this was 
only one out of seyeral objects of curiosity ; for the 
sake of which it was not advisable to linger^ and 
thereby risk the accomplishment of the principal 
end of the journey, the idea was therefore aban- 
doned with the less regret ; and, instead of attempt- 
ing to cross the mountain, we turned to the west- 
ward, along the right bank of the Jinne, in the 
Wady Ibrahim* The scenery in tliis part id the 
grandest and most beautiful we had seen in the 
Lebanon. 
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At eleven o'clock we came by accident on liic ruins 
of a small temple of aadent architecture^ probably 
Roman, The walls arc very well built of good 
squared blocks of limestone ; what now remains is 
perhaps about two-thirds of the original height, but 
without any vestiges of entablature. The length 
of the building is about forty-two feet, and its 
breadth nineteen. It is square at the west end^ 
with an apsis at the east; which, from the infer* 
iority and looseness of the construction, may have 
been a recent addition on its adaptation to Chris- 
tian purposes. The lower parts of two columns are 
standing inside the building, but there are no capitals 
to identify the order to which they belonged. Two 
opposite doors in the north and south sides have 
lintels and consoles of good workmanship. 

Outside of the south door, aud attached to it, is 
a pointed arched vault, as a porch; most likely alao 
of recent addition. At ten yards distance are the 
ruins of a large church of three aisles. Two crosses 
were in the walls ; but no inscriptions were found. 
Beyond these we saw another square building of 
smaQ dimensions. These all possibly belonged to 
some monastic establishments. Great heaps of stones 
were lying about, marking the dtes of other build* 
ings, now utterly ruined. 
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In the temple some recent attempt had been 
made to discoyer treasure ; which the Araba always 
believe to be buried in ancient buildings. A priest^ 
aocompanied by a party of gold-eeeking Christiana^ 
had made excavations without success; and unfor- 
tunately they turned up nothing of interest to the 
antiquary^ in objects of art^ or inscriptionB^ that 
might have giyen some due to the origin and pur- 
poses of the building. It seems next to a certuinty 
that a town must have ensted in this neighbour^ 
Hood ; being the centre almost of a wide and very 
fertile Talley^ though now deserted and orerrun with 
brushwood; a peasant said that a town formerly 
stood here, which he called Noah. In the forests 
among these mountains the beautiful Adonis lost his 
life while hunting. The valley is a basin enclosed in 
the mountains^ about ten miles in K ngth^ and four 
or five in breadth, with a fine little riyer flowing 
through it. It contracts at the lower end to a 
Tery narrow gofge with precipitous sides; through 
which the river anciently forced a passage, and 
drained the barin of what was prcTiously, in all 
probability, a lake. 

To the south of Jebail the Wady Ibrahim joins 
the sea ; into which a fair large river " discharges 
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the water eollected by tlie valley ; which, at ecrum 
seasons of the year^is of a blood-red oolonr^ believed 
by the ancients tu be caused by sympathy for the 
death of Adoius» MaimdreU witnessed the i^eno* 
menon^ and says that it is occasioned by a kind of 
mininm^ or red earthy '^and not by any stain from 

AdoLiirf' blood." 

After leaving the mins we aseended the hills on 

the right, and arrived at one o'clock at the village 
of K&rtaba^ situated in the midst of fertility ; of 
which it shows the proofs iu a Wge convent, and 
in the well-built houses of the peasants. The view 
from this elevated spot is very fine. 

We found here our muleteers^ whom we had sent 
on while we remained at the ruins. They proposed 
stopping at the convent for the nighty which seemed 
preposteroub alter having made so short a day's 
march ; and we therefore insisted on going further, 
not crcihting their assertions that, at the next village, 
which was very fiir, no lodging could be procured 
for ourselves nor corn for the beasts. 

Our wish was to have followed the Wady to its 
termination at the sea; but we were assured that 
the ravine^ to which it contractSj has only sufficient 
breadth for the torrent El Jinne, dashing and foam-* 
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ing over a rocky bed the whole way, with walla, 
pefpeadiciilar on either loAe, mmy hwulred feet in 

hei^rht. There wad no alteruative but to cross over 
to the next Yaliey by the most difficult and &- 
filing asccut wc have yet had, up the mouutain 
lidge on the right or north side of the Wady 
Ibrahim ; winding up a path so steep, that the poor 
iDttlee could Bcarce mise tfaemsdyeB with their 
loads, and sometimes they were wedged between 
two rooke^ or stopped by the oyerhanging branches 
of trec&. It seemed really surprising that they 
could get on at all^ but they were good animals; 
one was the largest and most powerful mule I had 
seen* We were obliged to dismount and lead our 
horses the greater part of the ascent. 

The mountain was well covered with trees ; but 
the beauty of the evergreen oaks was destroyed 
by the practice of stripping off their leaves in the 
wmter for the goatSj and lopping the branches for 
fueL 

In an hour and a half we reached, as we had hoped, 
the summit of the pass called the Wady el Jin, or 
the Valley of the Evil Spirit ; and descending on the 
other side of the ridgCj half an hour brought us, at 
Aree p. m., to the small village of Balbals ; where, 
ss predicted by the mukri, nothing was to be had, 
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and tihere was no suitable place (or pitdiing the 
tent. At lengthy aiter much entreaty and ofiers of 
payment, an old man wHh great oomplaoency led us 
to a small room, with mud floor and walls, and the 
roof blackened wifli smoke. However, we were the 
sole occupants ; and not having to share it with our 
quadruped companions, there was chance of haying 
a better night than at the dirty Mutnali yillsge. 

Our poor beasts fiured badly, having scanty food 
after their very toilsome journey* 

Although die old man had assomed all the meiit 
of lodging us, it was a woman who took pity on the 
strangers. The aneroid stood at 25^*85, giving the 
the elevation of the village at 4296 feet above the 
sea. 

Tuesday y \st April. We started at 7*15, and pass- 
ing round the head of the little valley Wady el 
!Miet, and up aaother rugged ascent of an hour, 
the Wady Ibrshim again appeared on onr left fiur 
below. At 9*15 we reached the real summit of the 
passy and crossed it to a fine wide valley opening to 
the seai At 10*15 we forded a stream iu the middle 
of die valley, with a picturesque mill and waterfidL 
Three men, a Turk, a Mutuali, and a Chiistian, 
looked on with astonishment while we made our 
breakfast on the bank of the pretty rivulet. 
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Another long accent brought U6 to the shouldci 
of • moantain; bom wbenoe we had a pretty yiew 
of the town of Jebail, where we arrived at 2'oo. 
The beastBy espedaUj the strong rnnle^ were very 

tired^ aiid unaLlc to go fdrdier ; \m foot was much 

swollen. The litde hone which I rode was a 

wonder. I tliought on leuving Bcrut that he would 
haTC broken down after the first day's journey^ and 

I wai very much disdati^fied with Jusef for having 

made so bad a bargain. However^ the gaUant little 

roan carried me over the most rugged paths without 
ever making a ialse step or trip. They all well 
deserved a rest ; therefore, although bo early in the 
day^ we made a halt, and pitched the tent in a large 
cemetery, the favourite lounge of the people of the 
town* Many groups were seated on carpets, or on 
the grass, in various parts. Some, among them the 
gOTemor with a number of offioUla, were ducoasmg 
public business in the intervals of smoking ; at least 
BO we had a right to presume. Others were in the 
simple performance of kef, or gossiping, or nothing. 
Some women were seated at a tombstone; the fresh- 
ness of which, and the newly watered flowers, miglit 
induce the belief that the period of grief had not 
passed away ; while others, before some more 
weather-worn stone, and rank plants, appeared to be 
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there more ii om custom than feeling ; but their 
veiled hcea did not pezmit or sanotion a Bormise 
either way. Horses were picketed in all directions 
in the now rich herbage. Groups of lookers on, boys 
uud beggars, varied the general aspect of the scene. 
In the background was the picturesque Castle of 
JebaiL 

We strolled through the town and bazaar. As 

there is a large proportion of Christians, we, as 
Giaours, passed not only without insult, but the 
people were remarkiibly civil; which waa rather 
surprising in a place but little yiaited by strangers. 

Tliis is the ancient Gebal * of the Bible (Ezek. 
xxviL 9.) ; the town of the stone squarers, who as- 
sisted at lire building of Soiomon'd Temple. 

The ruined castle is interesting, as showing the 
architecture of many periods. In the greater part 
of the outer wall, and in the keep, that is to say, 
for about two-thirds of the height, the original 
structure remains ; and is of bevelled stones, like 
those of Baalbec and Jerusalem. The largest were 
from fifteen to eighteen feet in length, and five or 
six feet in thickness. All this part has the ap- 

> The BIbloe of the Greeks, and Gabale of the Bomans. 
Hie inhabitants are called Giblites in Joe. ziii. 5. In 1 Kingti 
IS. the name of the city is translated ^ ttcme-squaren.** 
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pearaace o£ great antiquity ; and though we can 
hardly Bappoee it to be so old as the buildings 
which the stones resemble^ they may represent the 
skill of the ancient Oiblites, — those ''famous 
workers in stone." In the moat» at a corner of 
the lowest course, and consequently the most 
ancient part^ there is a stone not bevelled^ and 
having from aboTe the appearance of a portion 
of entablature: which would go to prove that^ 
however old this part may be, it has in its snb- 
Btructure portions of an earlier building. The upper 
third of keep is of the time of the Crusaders, 
and a more recent Turkish style. In a crypt^ or 
the lowest apartment in the keep, are some large 
blocks ; but the small stones of the pointed vaulting 
would appear to be recent, except that they are 
built in with the original walL In the gateway 
were found some curious characters, on different 
stoned^ and not consecutive. 

The small, but very well sheltered port was formed 
by a good pier seaward, having a tower, possibly a 
ianal, or lighthouse, at the extremity. It is now 
nearly filled with ruins and sand. Many grey 
granite columns are lying on the shore and in the 
water. It now has shelter for boats only. The 
view from this, with the casde and the Lebanon 
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mountains in the background, is very ^ine* When 
I sat down to sketch it, a Turk, doubtless the 
captain of the port, called out to me several tunes 
firom his little house on ihe sea-wall ; but whether 
to desist or not X could not imagine either Irom his 
words or gestures. So I thought it better not to 
attempt to understand them ; but to consider them 
intended for some other delinquent. Whereupon he 
came down ; and I found X had done the poor man 
great injustice. In fiict, he was a connoisseur, a 
man of taste; and was evidently Mattered by the 
honour I was doing his charge, by carrying off it 
delineation of it for the Ingreez (English). 

He endeavoured to convince me that I should have 
a better view irum his guard-house> wherQ he coidd 
accommodate me with a chmr, a table, and a pipe. I 
however preferred my own selection. He watched 
the development of the sketch with interest; and 
was much amused^ as were also some pretty young 
girls, when other persons, who had been looking 
over me, duly hgured in it, as they reached a proper 
position for the foreground or middle distance. 

This little harbour could be cleared out very 
eaBily ; and would be of immense value to the coast- 
ing trade, which is very inaignihcant now, it is true, 
but would increase as inland traffic does by the con* 
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struction of roacU. The aneroid stood nearly at the 
eame point on the aea-dhore aa it did at Berikty with 

equally fine weather. There was a difiercuce of 
only. 

The mules ^th the bagg igo were sent on as soon 
aa they could be got ready^ for they 6^ felt the 
effects of the fatiguing journey of yesterday. This 
gave us time to wander about the picturesque town» 
and also to examine a church in the suburb^ which 
was said to be vexy beautiful, and supposed by 
Pococke to be of the fourth or fifth centuty. It did 
not justify such description* There is nothing to be 
admired in the interior. The shafts of the three- 
quarter columns are built of scYcral stones ; the 
capHak are of very rude and debased style. The 
windows on the outside show some similarity to the 
Kcmnaa style of architecture; which may also be said 
of a sort of yestibule by the side of the entrance, that 
. may have been a chapel or a small chapter-house. 
The mouldings of the arches have ornaments like 
the zigzag, and billet^ One aroh was peculiar, 
being ornamented with what might be called the 
ba(^ moulding^ being like the backs of books on 
a shelf. There are some of the same kind in 
ruined buildings of the Crusaders at Jerusalem. 
This church so little answered to the description 
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giTen of it by Pooodce, that it is posnUe it may 
not be the fiaoie that he described^ although oiur 
guide said it was the principal Christian edifice in 
the town. 

Wedme$day, 2nd ApHL HoweTer, we had no time 
for further fiearch, as the mules had been sent for- 
ward and were already far on tiie road. We there- 
ibre bade adieu to this ancient town at 7.30 
At nine o'clock we crowed a bridge of one arch, 
spanning a rooky rayine, with a pretty little valley 
above. From its constmction it appears to be 
liomanj although its good state preservation has 
a more recent aspect. With tins exception, the 
country promised very little of interest or beauty. 
On one side were dreary, stony lulls ; on the other 
the sea; and under us a road so bad as to have 
defied the powers of Macadam. Thus we had all 
the monotony which could weary the mind, and the 
difficulties which fiitigne the body. Yet, in a land 
so apparently doomed to steriii^, a man was plough- 
ing in the loose stones, to sow com, as he and ; so 
that the soil could not have been far beneath ; and 
seed scattered anywhere in this favouring climate 
is sure to grow. 

We left Batrikn at some distance to the left on 
the sea-shore. It is now an insignificant villages with 
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noraiuuns of the uicient tower founded by IthobaluSy 
king of Tyre; about the time of the prophet Elias, 
ioeording to Josephus. After having passed this 
place, we turned inland towards the mountains. 
On the border of a small stream^ and under the shade 
of some ^e trees we found a Turkish gentleman 
seated on his carpet^ more wisely than we, resting 
daring the midday heat* He had numerous attend- 
ants about him. On the left was a picturesque, steep 
bhdge. Beyond the little river rose a long, narrow, 
perpendicular crag about a hundred feet high, crowned 
by the ruins of a castle inaccessible nearly on all 
ades ; whUe in the cUstance were the blue mountains. 
The whole formed a rare assemblage of subjects for 
a picture, which I regret not having sketched It is 
the beau'ideal of the stronghold of a border or robber 
chieftain. At one o'clock we entered a very pretty 
valley between hills of very soft limestone like that 
of the Ladder of Tyre, or even more ehaLky. The 
ascent was very steep, and passes over the neck of a 
promontory, terminating in the bold and precipitous 
headland called £as el Chakka. ITrom the summit 
is a pretty view towards TripolL Descending on 
the other side, we pitched our tent on a green 
near a roadnde caffineh, or coffee shop and police 
station, on the searshore, with a fine view of the 
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prancmtorr ; whare, two-diirds up die clil^ stands 
thi& coQTent of Belmonty a conspicuous object* It 
was Tinted by ManndrelL 

JpriiZrd. A very lieayy dew feUdunug the night, 
and nearly wetted ns thfongli the tent. JneHf and 
the muleteers, however, slept in the open air without 
inoonvenieDoe. At 6.20 we proceeded on oar journey 
through a pretty oouutiy, with the sea on the left- 
hand. At about seren nules firom the last encamp- 
ment our attention was drawn to some upright stones; 
forming a peculiar land of nidie, fiuang outwards, 
and of three bhicks only; a very iMrimitiYe style, 
which perhaps proves its great antiquity* I thought 
I could make out the form of a building, or rather 
the ground-plan of it; which appeared to be an 
obioDg, with a semi-circular end towards the sea, 
on a rectangular base, or platform. The two niches 
are near to each other on the south side. 

The ground dopes frcun the ruin towards the sea 
on the west. There was nothing elbe to indicate an 
andent settlement on this spot, nor was there any 
appearance of recent habitations. 

After leaidng this undefinable piece of antiquity^ 
we found the road again turn inland, leaving another 
hill between it and the coast 

\\ hen within about four nules of Tripoli we 
passed the smallTillage Calmiln, the ancient Odamon. 
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The road was over rugged rocks close to the 
8ea» with many points jutting out ia the lined of 
stratification^ forming tiny coves. These may afford 
shelter to small boata, but I doubt it ; and especially 
I cannot think they have been cut for the purpose, 
as it has been supposed. I should rather imagine 
them to be caused by the wearing away of a soft 
rock^ alternating with a harder stratum. 

The conntry then became an alluvial pliun, in 
some parts sandy, with many hiliocksi the deposit 
from the little river Kadesha ; which we forded at 
a part where there are abutments of an ancient 
bridge, and traces of a road. 

We entered Tripoli at eleven o'clock, and called 
on our vice-consul, Mr. Catzeflis, who, with his 
brother, carries on a large trade here as a merchant. 
They have very comfortable houses, in the style of 
Damascus, on a smaller scale. He apologised, as he 
is sttd to do to. ail travellers, for not being able to 
show any hospitality. He, however, cashed me a 
bill; which was all I wanted of him. 

The streets of Tripoli, and especially the bar 
zaars, are picturesque ; owin^, in some respects, to 
the numerous arches and haii-arches crossing them, • 
and intersecting each other. These are probably 
remains of buildings oi the period of the Crusaders ; 
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though tlu8 idea is not entertained by the antiquaries 
of the place. The castle has a commandiDg pofiition i 
but we had no time to Tisit it. 

The mountainous country between Tripoli and 
Latakia is completely in the hands of the Ansaari ; 
a wild and lawless race^ who inhabit the fabtnessed, 
and who do not scruple to levy black mail " on all 
travellers. A large party of Armenians were at- 
tacked but a veiy short time since, and some of them 
were killed in attempting a defence. It was there- 
fore not considered prudent to venture in a country 
where the sovereign power is openly ileficd. The 
only alternative was to go by sea ; and Mr. Catzeflis 
sent his dragoman with us to the Mina, the 
Marina or port, to assist in procuring a vesseL 

The ride was delicious, by a good luad bordered 
with gardens of oranges and lemons in full blossonii 
perfuming the air the whole distance. The inhabit- 
ants have this enjoyment, during three months of 
the year. 

But few vessek were lying in the roadstead, 

which gave a pretext for asking an unusual price« 
After great difficulty and haggling with a reis or 
captain, whose rough independence of manner very 
nearly approached insolence, an agreement was nuule 

with him to convey us to Huad and Latakia, touch- 
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mg at any other part of the coast which we might 
derire to yirit. For this we were to paj the sum of 
200 piastres ; a high charge for the distance and the 
nature of the accommodation in a little schooner, 
aboQt forty or fifty tons, and without even preten- 
fiioiiB to a cabin. 

While the crew was collecting and preparing the 
▼e00el for our reception, we took up our quarters in 
a comer-room of a large, well-built khan, with a 
spacious court, tank, and fountain in the middle. 
The lower part of the quadrangle surrounding the 
court is appropriated to cattle, goods, muleteers, 
and servants. The upper floor has large rooms, all 
opening on a wide terrace overlooking the court; 
a scene of great noise and confusion on the departure 
of a caravan. There seemed to be very little show 
of industry and good order. The terrace was ac*« 
cordingly used for spreading out muze to dry, 
showing bow little the building is used for its legi- 
timate purposes. 

The necessity for going by sea afforded the ad- 
vantage of an opportunity for examining the island 
of Buad; which was one of the interesting points 
suggeeted by Dr. Yates. 

The mukris were discharged with good certifi- 
cates, as they had proved to be well disposed. 
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willing, and active ieiiows ; althaiigh one of tiiem^ a 
fine, mx-iboi stripliiig of cj^rteepj had fever tfae 
greater part of the way. 

We embttked in ear liule sokMHicr eoon efier 
dark ; but did not get under way till two o dock 
A.]L;hnTing waited for a Cur wind* wUdi caine firam 
the aoath-west. 

Fridoj^^ April 4th. Afker paadng an anoomftrt- 
able night, in a vain attempt to sleep on tbe con- 
fiieedly stowed cugo of indifferent odooTt we an* 
chored at davlight in the mag little Port of Rnad^ 
in company with many other anndl cimfty ekekered 
frum the prevalent south-west winds and wav^; 
whidi in bad weather are very henry, m they have 
half the length of the Mediterranean to rear them- 
edves in, befofe esqiending ihm Any on this open 
and unprotected coast of Syria; which is considered 
to be the more dangeronsy as being bat little known 
by survey. 
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CHAP. V. 

BUAD. 

Ancient nx«perity.->CkiIomet.— Sitvatioii. — T^o tittle Forts, 
might be again nseM. — Benaini of gigantic Walli.^ 

Artafidil Increase of the Island. — Mode of Cleansing the 
Port- — Increasing Population. — Induatr^. — Inherent 
Propensities. 

In the Turkish empire, more perhaps than in any 
other portion of the globe> are to be found the 
most notable results of the destructive, as well as 
of the creative, powers of man; inasmuch as it 
comprises not only ihe ori^al seats of dinlisation, 
but also regions the most favourable £rom their na- 
tural productions, for the deyelopment of commercial 
prosperity. Ck>nsequently in almost every province 
of it are to be found monuments of ihe wealth, 
power, and intelligence of its former occupants, in 
contrast willi the poverty, weakness, and ignorance 
of their successors. This is more particularly the 
case with Syria; where the departed greatness of its 
merchant princes should claim the especial homage 
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of Englishmen^ since they attained to it by the sore 
inarch of industry allied with intellect 

Travellers to whom the renown of the ancient 
Phoenicians is fiuniliar^ cannot &il to be strack by 
the disproportion of the means by which it was 
attained ; especially in the want of good harbours. 
This, however, only stimulated their energies to 
supply the deficiency by artificial means. 

The maritime power of Tyre was probably 
owing to the simple advantage oi its having an ishuid 
little more than half a mile in length lying near 
its fertile shores. The ingenuity of the Tyriaos 
converted this into a harbour, in default of a better; 
most likely by the construction of moles ^ stretching 
towards the mainland. Stnular advantages in die 
shores of northern Syria encouraged a colony ol 
exiles from Sidon to imitate, partially, the same , 
idea in the island of Aradus, Arphad of iScripture, 
and the modem Ruad, which is still smaller Ihan 
that of Tyre, but much further irom the coast. Yet 
it soon attained to a condition so flourisluDg, that it 
became the parent of colonies, and shared, with 
Sidon and Tyre, the honour of founding Tripolis. 

^ Frobahly these moles saggested and iacilttated Uie means 
of approach attributed to Alexander; especially if, as most 
likely was the case, corresponding piers atretdicd Jrom the 
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It was described bj Strabo as being very popu- 
lous, and with Tery lofty bouses. ^ To €tie honour 
of the Aradians they owed their prosperity to their 
industry and exertions in legitimate commerce. 
They did not follow the example of their piratical 
neighbours of loli or Pompeiopolis. ' 

Destruction has not here been so complete as at 
Tyre; enough renuuns, at all eyentSy to show the 
bolJiiesd of conception of the race^ and to shadow 
forth the grandeur of its prototype — Tyre I 

Conbideriiig that this little island may again 
become a plaoe of shelter in the increasing require- 
ments for the reviving trade of Syria, or at least 
M a convenient coal depdt for steamers, I proposed 
to make such an examinatiuii of the island as my 
very limited time and means would allow*' 

Ruad is situated off the coa^t of Syria^ in the 
uetghbourhood of the city of Tortosa, and between 
the ancient city of TripuJis and Laudicca, now called 
hy names very little differing from the original 
orthography, namely Tripoli and Latakia. It is in 

^ Ilabitatioiiibus plenum: tanta Iiominum mult It inline ad 
^oc u.sque tempus, ut domus mhabitent uiuitjb Ikstigiis aptas. 
— Struho. 

* Ac cum viderent vicinos Cilicos piraticam exercere, nun- 
quam cum eia societatein institati, bujua tiiTeniDt. — StnUfo, 

* See the plan on the Map. 
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latitude 34** 48' north, and longitude SS"" 51' east* 
The extreme length is about 800 yardBy lying 
north-west and south-east, so that the side towards 
the mainUmd presents tolerable shelter for small 
yessels irum the prevalent bad weather with south- 
west winds. 

I ibund the only place convenient for measuring 
a base for my little operations^ was on the remaina 
of the ancient pier, running out at right angles &om 
the middle of the island. From this I took angles 
with the sextant and prismatic compass, and verified 
them by retom angles wherever I eoold. 

The uortli-east side of the island is cunverted into 
two little ports by three piers, which all, more or 
less, have vestiges of their ancient construction. To 
the eastward the ports are open ; but having the 
main laud at a distance less than three miles, tliey are 

sufBciently protected, especially as bad weather does 

not come from that (quarter. The most northern of 

the three piers is quite in ruins. That to the south- 

ward still answers its purpose ; but it is now occupied 
by a mosque, and therefore could not be examined 

Tlic middle pier is almost perfect. It is constructed 

1 According to the ezcelleat hjdrogrspbical suirej msde by 
Mr. Hooper, matter of H. M. brig Frolic,** under Commsader 
Yaasitttft. 
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with massive blocks of sandstone 16 feet long by 
nearly 7 feet in depth and breadth, placed trans- 
▼erscly ; with large bollardB at the extremity, nearly 
9 feet in diameter. On either side are quays of con- 
crete, now a waah." The length of the pier from 
die present water-line is 224 feet; but I could 
not iicjoei taiu the whole length of it. 

In both ports are also traces of similar quays of 
concrete, now below tlie surface of the water; from 
which we may conclude there has been a slight sub- 
sidence of the island. 

From the base of the northern pier is a fine bed 
of this material, stretching across the island, about . 
150 yards long, by 126 wide ; Tery nearly lerel, the 
slight incliuaiiou being towards the port, where its 
Dttargin formed the quay. Fococke, with great 
reason, supposes that this was used for drawing up 
the smaller shipping for shelter. 

The concrete passing rouud by the west is about 
thirty yards wide, increanng on the south side. Its 
probable purpose here was to cnlarfrc, artificially, 
the dimensions of the island; which having in its 
natural state been surrounded on the expoised side 
by numerous rocks and islets, the summits of these 
were levelled, and the interstices, filled with the 

fiBgments and squared stones, were embedded in 

H s 
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concrete as iiard as the rock itself, which it perfectly 
resembles. 

AloiJg the three outer sides of the island are 
gigaotic remains of the ancient walls; which in two 
places have still five or six courses of stones, 15 
to 18 feet in length, Ijing transversely, and forming 
the tliickness of them. On the west side, however, 
the wall for about 10 feet high is of the solid 
rock; which to seaward, at this part only, is cut 
roughly in the form of a moat and glacis. The 
intention of this doubtless was to break the fury of 
the waves in south-west gales. A small culvert 
leading from the **moat," through the wall and the 
concrete, towards the port, gave rise to the conjecture 
that the water from the waves rushing at the glacis, 
being received in the moat, might have been con- 
ducted by this culvert to the port, for the pur];>Oc?e 
of cleansing it Though this may not have been 
the application in the case in question, such an 
effect might be produced in stagnant ports, omilarly 
situated with respect to the open sea, by receiving 
the water of the waves in a gale of wind in a basin 
or reservoir at a higher level than that of the port ; 
and then, by its discharge through a culvert into the 
port, a current would be caused, which would remove 
the stagnant water in proportion to the strength and 
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Tolume of the current. I was strengthened in this 
idea by the opinion of the eminent civil engineer 
Mr. Walker.^ 

The central^ or natural portion of the island — 
the original nucleus as it were — is covered by the 

1 As the barboitr of ]MarseilIes li pre-emment as a case of 
ft stagnant receptacle for filth, I propoeed it to the engineer 
of the port; who listened to my project with very polite 
attention, and said it waa good ; but as the government waa 
abont to adopt one, which it waa thought would be efficacious, 
of course mine could not be entertained. As I had no in- 
terested motiTO beyond the hope of being able to improTO a 
beautiful port, I was glad to hear that the object was likely to 
be attained. The goTcmment plan is to carry a large egoutf 
or sewer, round the harbour, at one-third of die way up the 
dope on which the town is built, surrounding the harbour on 
three sides like an ampbitheatio. The clTect of this is in- 
tended to be, tliai two-lLii di of the town shall dnimed away 
from the port, and one- third into it as before; it Liiviiig been 
asccrtiiinril that such an amuunt of filth is necessary to purify 
the harbour lu unotlu^r respect ; namely, to destroy the J ereda 
navalisy which otherwise would bore holes into the bottom of 
vessels not coppered. It must be confessed that the good 
people of Marseilles have a better pretext, or more properly a 
more valid reason, for cherishing a nuisance than bad the 
Madrilejos when the minister of Spain wished to cleanse 
Madrid of the ordure and filth heaped up in the streets ; they 
petitioned against it, on the plea that the air of Madrid was so 
keen, that it required something to temper it It is very well 
known, however, that the aoophite alluded to is very destruc- 
tm to ships. In an old chart the mouth of the Medway of 
the time of Queen Elaaabetb, it is written across the harbour 
at Sheeniesii ~**The worm biteth in this port.** 

H 3 
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modern town, which is wonderfully increased during 
the last centuzy. Pococke in 173B found very few 
houses, except in the castles^ which were defended 
by cannon agamst corsain.** I foond in these eastlee 
a luimidubic garrison of the gentle sex; who re- 
solutely opposed my desire of taking a round of 
angles " from tiie central tower. They frightened me 
away by shouting *^ Harem, Harem." 

Fifty years after Pucucke*s idsit, Volncy says, 
*^ There does not remain a angle wall of that crowd 
of houses which, according to Strabo, were built 
with more stories than those of Bome itself," ^ An 
old man told me that he remembered there were 
but very few houses when he was a child ; and he 
La J licartl, that, one hundred years ago, there were 
only five. Now, he asserted, there are about five 
Luudrcd, which I think is an over-estimate.' But 
it is evident that some portion of the energy of the 
ancient a^jiadiaus has descended to the present in- 

1 u Tynis tota insula est ; ac fer^ eodem modo babitata quo 
Aradtis. Dicunt io ca domus altiores fieri, quam Koinse, ideo 
ctlam parum abfuit, aUqnando quin tote orbstemB motibus 
dclcretur.** — Strabo. 

^ Mr. Nealo gives 4000 ab the number of inliAbtCantai^jE^Af 
Years in Palestine, SjfHa, |rc. toL i. p, 866* 

Lieut. Walpole says thej number about 9000^ of wheal 
perhsps 100 may be ChriflUan^ 
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habitants ; which may give them claim to be respected 
M their poeterity. In support of this may bo 
adduced the manifest propensity of the boys of liuud, 
which 18 entirely nauticaL Ihej all amuse them* 
selves with mimic ehip-building ; and their tiny 
vessels are very neatly cut ont» riggedi painted^ and 
pitched. 

These early propensities baye their full develop- 
ment ill the men, who are all bailors, or employed 
in ship-buildings which would be very profitable, if 
it were not for the absurd restrictions of the Turkish 
government, which will not allow them to build 
▼essela of greater length than about thirty feet; and 
though five of larger mxe, which I saw on the stocks. 
Would prove that permission eau be obtained, or the 
law evaded, it is most likely deprived of much of its 
advantage by liaving been long delayed and dearly 
purchased* There were also twenty-eight vessek, all 
of small size, lying in the south port ; which is more 
frequented on account of the greater number of 
houses there, although the other is deeper. As there 
is no land available for cultivation on the island, the 
inhabitanla must depend on the adjacent continent 
£or supplies of proraions; which also was the case 
with the ancient Aradians. , I did not know of the 

■ 

existence of the submarine source of fresh water, so 
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circumstantially described by StraboS in ihe^^etndt, 
a little before tlie city^'' with tlie iiigeiuous lueiiiod 
of obtuning it pure in the nuddle of aalt water by 
means of pipes inserted in the bottom. Through 
these the water, after a litde time, came up pure. 
Nor did my informants speak of it; but I was told 
that the present supply is from cisterns under the 
houses, as was partly the case in ancient days» 
and there are several excavations, possibly for that 
object. Mr. HoalQ saw a large tank or cistenu 

A small islet or rock lies at a short distance to 
the south, surrounded by rocky ground. There is a 
channel between it and the lai^r tdand ; but it is 
said to be dangerous in bad weather. The nortixern 
channel is safe. I had no opportunity of examining 
either ; but they are well laid down in Mr. Hooper's 
chart The inhabitants are nearly all MohammeduiSy 

* Aquiuitur partim e cisternis et lacubue^ partim ex opj^- 
sita coatiiicnte. In bello autcm ^ freto puulo ante iirbeni 
aqiiam petunt ; abubuudantem ar^iia id babet ibntem; in 
queiu ch'banus inversus h scaplia aquaria dcmittitur, plumbcus 
ore lato, in angustum fundo coacto; is fundus mediocre fora- 
men babet» cui fistula es coris (sive utriculum dicere malumus) 
astricU est, qusD aquam ^ fonte per cUbuiuiii elisam ezci|Ht 
F^imb qam eidutaritnraqna, mIm est; ezpectintes verb ptiiv 
et dnlcifl aqm ennum, in vaiis ad id pmtii excipiunt^ atqne 
in vrbem deferunt OUm Aradii per M«e reges habebaat, lO 
emu, &c* — SirabQ^ 1094. 
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Imtring the beucfit of actual self-government; 
for» though the Pacha of Tripoli has the right of 
nominating the governor^ he generally confirms the 
election of the ialanders. We aaw no women ; but 
the men were all exceedingly civil and obliging, 
answering our questions cheerfully and with firaok- 
ness. They expressed hopes that the result of our 
operations would prove benefioial to their Httle 
commumty, by procuring some relaxation of the 
imposts which^ as they allege, now diackle their 
industry. 
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CHAF. VI. 

RUAD TO SW£i>IAH. 

A Hole in a Trettj. — ^Lttakia irom the 8ea«— Tlie Harbour.— 
The AnnirL — Bains of Laodioem.— A Saint's Tomb.— A 
small CoDgregation. ^Tbe ConsoTs beaniiAil Wiftu — Her 
Costume. — Departure from Latakia. — Wild bnt beantifol 
Countiy. — Sc^erj improyea. — An nneartbed Forest — 
Gtbd Okiab.— Ytew of the Yallejof the Orontcs. — Dr. 
Holt Yates* House.— His iUthfiil Servants.— Mr. Baiker's 
Family. — Failure of a good Speculation. 

Saturday^ 5lh ApriL We sailed from Buad in our 
little schooner at about 8 p.m., with light winds 
from the land. We had made an agreement with 
our reis to land us for a couple of hours at Jibeli> 
to examine some interesting ruins said to be there^ 
which must have been connected with the andent 
prosperity of Kuad. The deceiver made no objec- 
tion at the time ; but now that we claimed the ful- 
filment he started all sorts of exctises, suunriiug up 
with a flat refusaL He even yentured to doubt my 
being a sailor for urging him to land at a place 
where lliere was no safe harbour* To which I re- 
tortedj that tiie sea was quite smooth^ the w^ind off 
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shore, that there was no danger at this season, and 
lliat there u a small port, where yessels oonstantly 
resort. Ue evidently had made up iiii^ mind to tear a 
great hole in the treaty ; but offered, as altematives, 
if we did not choose to go to Latakia, to land us at 
Buad again, or to take us back to Tripoli I dared 
him to do either, and threatened him with the ven- 
ganoe of the governor ; whereat he laughed, know- 
ing right well, that sud governor had no power which 
he cared for. The reis a]^peared to be of such a 
versatile temperament, that it would have rei][uired 
but little provocation to have nosed certun dormant 
piratical tendencies; which perhaps were only kept 
in check by the fact of our being numerically of 
equal strength and perhaps better armed. After all, 
the ruins might not be worth seeing ; which has been 
conhrmed by Mr. Neale. So, reserving to myself 
the opinion that he was a rascal, and the right of 
grumbhng and of complaining to the authorities, if 
any, I went to my bed on die shingle in the hold, 
and slept till daylight ; when our hue little vessel, 
somewhat Symondite" in her build, was beating 
well against a contrary wind, though with beautilul 
weadier. 

The town of Latakia, the ancient Laodicea, is 
very jjretfyirhen approadied from the sea^ with its 
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white buildings and slender minarets. The colour 
of the water in the haj, to the aoatihwazd of it, b as 
white a5 our home sea off the cliffs of Dover ; owing 
to the attrition of soft calcareooa rocks. At 3 p. m. 
we anchored in the harbour of Latakia ; which ap* 
pears to be very commodious and safe at first sight, 
but it is nearly filled with sand from the sea, being at 
present much exposed to the prevalent north-west 
winds. It is so shallow, that very few ships can lie 
in it, and those only of small burden. It is one of 
ibose harbours, however, — so numerous on these 
coasts, legacies of the genius and enterprise of the 
andents, — which could be cleared out so easily, and 
with such incalculable advantages for the maritime 
population as well as to the government Both 

parties, however, are slow to discover and to put in 
order such things. 

The British vice-consul, Mr* Elias, met us at the 
landing-place, expected our passage through the 
health office and the custom-house, and kindly in- 
vited us to his house during our stay ; which, however, 
could be no lunger than sufficient to procure horses 
for the inland journey to Swediah. 

This gentleman is a Greek, and speaks only a 
little Italian; but his brother speaks English very 
welL We were introduced to Madame iliias, a very 
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beautilul and fascinating Syrian Greek, who, though 
Teiy joiing, ia in her second noeei, as her husband 
also is. In fact, both the brotlierd lost their wives 
hj cholera. It will be difficult for the second to 
eu^jply his loss so well as the vice-consul haa. The 
ill*natured world, howcTer, say that the fair Syrian 
was much to blame for having shown indecent haste 
in taking a second, without having waited the time 
prescribed after the death of her first husbund. 

We found here Lieut, the Hon. F. Walpole, 
RN., livlug in ii comfortable house, for which he 
pays about 200 piastres per month. Mr. Bowen, a 
Church of England missionary, was with him, liaving 
recently come from Aleppa They were surrounded 
by Aii^a'iri chiefs, with whom they were discussing 
points of religion. Mr. Walpole appears to have in- 
gratiated himself with these extraordinary people; 
who think he is one of their sect, as he b in pos- 
session of some secrets of their religion, which he 
obtained by degrees from the rival parties in the 
nation, having associated much with them. 

Judging from the specimens we saw, they must be 
a very fine race. They guard the approach to their 
mountain holds and to their mysterious religion, 
with almost as much jealousy as Mr. Disraeli de- 
scribes, in his fanciful sketch of them in the novel 
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of TancrecL It is said there are about 50^000 or 

60>000 men of this race among the mountains of 
Latalda. They are under litde more than nominal 
subjection to the Forte ; since few but those who are 
in the immediate Ticinity of the towns or near the 
phuns pay tazes^ and they only when forced. The 
moontaineers enjoy a real independence, and bat 
little is known of their internal government or 
manners. 

Their principal occupation is the cultivation of 
tobacco ; which is highly esteemed all over the East 
for its mild and fine flavour. This is said to be owing 
to ihe practice of hanging it in the roofs of the cottages 
during the winter, when a species of pine called azza 
is nsed for fuel, and the smoke imparts its peculiar 
odour to the weed." The men delight to sit thus, 
smoldng and being smoked, all the season of bad 
weather, doing nothinpr. 

They treat their wiyes badly; considering women 
to be little better than animals for workiiiii, and 
therefore they are not allowed to practice religion. 

The city of Latakia was founded by Seleucus 
Nicator in honour of his mother Laodice. It was 
formerly of great extent ; as is proved by the numer- 
ous remains of antiquity spread over an expanse far 
beyond its present circuit. The principal objects 
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now remaining are two porticos of Corinthian archi- 
tectme^ not of the purest Btyle. One oi theae has 
some fine coliirans standings with an enriched en- 
tablature, 'From this there was a long colonnade of 
grey granite columns, whicli may be traced a con- 
siderable distance in a street leading from it in a 
stnught line. A little trouble in excavating might 
ascertain its temunalion* 

The other portico was probably a triumpliai arch, 
somediing like the Janus Qnadrifons of Rome, 
with foui- arches, two large and two tsmall ones, 
those oppoute being eqnaL 

On the summit of a hill within the town is a 
recentlj-bnilt mosqne, dedicated to a santon of this 
place, who died in the odour of sanctity. He gained 
his celebrily chiefly for the zeal he displayed in the 
persecution of Christians; and his votaries have a 
strong tendency to emuhtte such example ; many of 
them watched us with furious looks. Nevertheless, 
we were allowed to enter the building, after having 
taken the precaution of snbndtting to the formality 
of leaving our shoes at the door. Some people were 
praying at the tomb of the saint ; but there was 
nothing worthy of admiration within. From the 
terrace in front the view was very fine. In the Oreek 
church of St. George is a Bible of the tweil th century 
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which was saved from another, dedicated to the same 
saint, at a considerable distance outside the present 
titj, which was burnt when the Saracens took 
Latakia» 

Sunday, 6th. We formed a small congregation 
of three, to whom the Bev. Mr. Bowen read the 
morning service, and gave os a very good and 
appropriate sermon. He has distributed several 
Arabic translations of the Church of England 
Prayer-book among the consul's friends, who hold 
animated discussions upon its merits. They read 
it eagerly ; going straight through it, rubric as well 
as prayers, without the slightest change of tone; 
and it was generally allowed to be a very good book. 
There is litde hope, however, ihat these ignorant 
Greek bigots will adopt its pure spirit of devo* 
tion instead of their own senseless and mechanical 
bowings, crossings, genuidcxions, kissing of pictures, 
relics, &c, in which the heart and mind have no 
part 

Madame Elias was very beautifully dressed to- 
day, in the picturesque Syrian costume, which is 
very expensive. Mr. Elias said his wife had on her 
person the value of about 400/., principally in jewels, 
&c Hot jacket with hanging sleeves was of crim- 
son velvet, richly embroidered with gold; under this 
a ffonna of amber-coloured, striped satin, open down 
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the front and at tlie sides ; so that the full^ Turkish 
trowBera, of similar material^ could be seen. Around 
her waiat (spoiling her figure) was a handsome shawl. 
On her head a red doth cap^ or fee bound with an 
embroidered handkerchief, mingled with some tressea 
of her beautiful hair; the rest of which hung down 
her back in plaits, terminated hy gold coins. On 
the fez in £n>nt were also sprigs of diamonds and 
strings of pearls, hanging from the crown of it be- 
hind ; other strings of larg^ pearls and gold chains 
adorned her neck, reaching to the waist. She had 
many rings on her taper fingers, and wore brace- 
lets and earrings. " Bat oh 1 her beauty was far 
beyond.^ She was, moreoTcr, a gentle, unaffected, 
creature^ and did the honours of the house with the 
easy politeness which seems to be taught by a good 
heart, II er blushing, graceful timidity, when I 
handed her into dinner, — a ceremonious attention 
which was evidently new to her, — was cjuile 
chanoing. After dinner we retired to . hxg^ 
saloon, at the extremity of the court, furnished with 
divans on three sides. I eat by her at the upper 
end ; but converse between us there was none, — for 
a simple reason. Many people came in during the 
evening, and all were provided with narguilehs, or 
pipes, which they filled from their own pouches. 
VOI^. II. o 
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Our fair hostess was the only lady ; slie smoked a 
little^ and handed me her naiguileh. Sherbet, 
sweetmeats^ and coffee were passed round. 

Monday f 7 th. The consul very kindlj employed 
his own cavass to procure horses for ourselves and 
our luggage. We only required five; but as they 
would have to return, an extra animal was taken 
to carry the packnsaddles of the rest, in the hope 
of their being able to bring bock loads. They were 
accompanied by four mukns; light-hearted and 
frisky Ghreeks, but as ignorant as savages. Never- 
theless^ they, with or without reason, complained of 
ihe extortion and injustioe of the Turkish yoke ; and 
said that, if the English would give them any 
asaistanoe, they would soon throw it off. 

Messrs. Bowen, Walpole, Elias and Yitali — the 
last the French yice-consul — did us the kindness to 
ride some part of the road; as far as a new gar- 
den, which our vicensonsul is laying out We did 
**kef*' there for half an hour on the margin of 
an empty cistern, well peopled by croaking frogs. 
When completed and filled with water, this will be 
considered a little paradise. We here took leave of 
our friends, and proceeded on the journey north- 
wards, through a part of the Ansairi mountains ; 
where the road is considered perfectly safe, as there 
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is muck traffic between Latakia and Antloch, and 
the moimtaineerB are kept in check. At first a great 
deal of cultivation wa^? found, as might be expected, 
80 near to a Urge town. The fields are divided hj 
hedge-rows. The AnsaTri women at work do not 
conceal their faces ; but nothing was gained by us in 
their exposure^ for they were generally coarse and 
plain. 

The luggage was very soon overtaken, the mukris 
haying gone but a short distance^ from the fear, as 
they alleged, that we might have taken a wrong 
road. Thus the gallop which was anticipated, from 
tibe hour's start they had, was lost, and we were 
* obliged to ride at their slow pace. 

We soon left ihe villages and cultivation, and 
entered on a wide and wild plain of gradual ascent, 
crossed by man^ little streams, and covered by 
great varieties of beautiful flowering shrubs, iilliug 
the air with perfume. The gentle ascent terminated 
in a ridge of hills, which we crossed at five o'clock, 
and descended to the lovely Wady KancUl, watered 
by a little river that, flowing from the east, empties 
itself into the sea, about five miles to the westward ; 
the blue horizon is seen from the ridge. The sur- 
roonding mountains are of varied outline, and covered 
with vegetation. In another quarter of an hour we 

O 8 
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forded the little stream which flows through a most 
luxunant pasture, where a great number of boraeB 
belonging to the governor of Latakia were picketed ; 
the green tents of their keepers dotting the plain. 
Our head muhri wanted us to encamp here, as the 
pasturage is common property ; but» remembering 
the injunctions of all experienced travellers, which 
would be indorsed by common sense> I resolved not 
to deep on low ground m the vimnity of a nTer, 
and we pushed on to the toe of the hiii^*' where 
the tent was pitched at 5*45 p.m. 

Tuesday, Sth» The morning was coldj and the tent 
was drenched with dew. At 6*35 we commenced 
the ascent of a beautiful valley, meeting at right * 
angles that of Eandil, which we had admired 
yesterday evening in descending the opposite side- 
Not a house or inhabitant was to be seen, although 
some curling smoke betrayed the position of 
cottages, and there was a great deal of com growing 
in the plain and on the slopes. The valley became 
more beautiful and wild as we proceeded. The hilb 
were covered with shrubs oi great variety, and some 
trees, principally young oaks, with their tender 
spring foliage. The picturesque outline of the 
mountains varied with every step we took ; and the 
boldly marked stratification of the calcareous lime- 
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stone completed the beauty of the scene ; yet inez- 
haBstible nature revealed channa in other forma 
as we advanced. At 7*45, the valley contracting, 
became wild, without cultivation ; yet not losing any 
beauty. Nature was all in all ; a ridge of sandstone 
replaced the limestone, and had on it a goodly 8prink*> 
ling of fir trees like those in the Island of Khodes ; 
that ia, they were very knotty and full of turpen* 
tine. They would be fine timber if allowed to 
attain any aze. Further on, the valley, though 
wilder and more contracted, iiad again some spots of 
rich land, which invited the industry of the moun- 
taineers; many of whom we saw busy with their 
rude ploughs, making the hills echo with very un- 
musical voices. Large ducks of goats were cropping 
the herbage. 

"We stopped at tea o'clock to breakfast under 
the shade of a noble myrtle, at a fountain of good 
water ; with a veidaiit carpet to recline on, and a 
beautiful view of the mountain and valleys we had 
crossed, backed by the distant sea, we had great 
temptation to linger. Our road, a&erwBxAs de- 
scending, became more rugged, winding among 
the wooded spurs and ravines of Mount Casius, 
interspersed with little plains and pasturage. The 
soil sandy, and washed by the torrents in number* 

o a 
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less mtersectmg gullies and lidges, CTerj tree 
grasping and bolding up witli ite roots ihe crumb- 
ling soil, its life-springs, as if aware of impending 
danger. They stand in many places with their 
roots bared Eileen or twent/ feet hj the floods. 
We continued descending in this wtearihed forest 
until half-past four o'clock, follow lug, we thought^ 
luizjjcn^re. Till then we had not met with m 

CD O 

soul. Jus^ had never been in this part, and wq 
had the mortification to find, from a man whom we 
fortunately met, that the mukri had taken another 
road; which Jnstf, to conceal his ignomnce, asserted 
was wrong. We had therefore to turn back, and^ 
hy cross and difficult paths, airived at 5*45 at the 
large village of Kessah, situated high on the side 
of Mount Casius, and surrounded by cnltivatioa. 
We had lost more than the mere distance by de- 
scending the rugged golly yalley; as we had to 
mount this ridge, whereas we might have reached 
it on the same leveL 

Our muleteers had pitched the tent on the only 
suitable spot in the village. They were quite 
knocked up, though so frisky iu the early part of 
the day ; but, poor fellows, they have nothing to eat 
but bread and onions, as it is the period of ouc of 
the numerous Greek finsts^ which are more ripdly 
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obmred than among the RomaiiiatB who can always 

obtain a diflpensation when traTeUing* 

The aneroid gave Ihis elevation 2419 feet 
Wednesday, 9ih ApriL We struck the tent> and 
\>roceeded at 6*30 a«m. passing oyer many shonlders 
and ravines of Mount Casiusj Qibel Okrah^ or the 
BaU Mountain ; aU about the same height as our 
camp of last night at Kessah* 

In a fine vaOey, with a great deal of cultiyationy 
we passed the large village of Bazgat. The inha- 
bitants appear to be wealthy^ and have an air of 
comibrt about themselves^ though their houses are 
utterly devoid of it. They have an aristocracy, 
which is disUnguisbed by a peculiai* liead-drcss. I 
saw one lady of, as I concluded, the privileged class, 
seated at a fountain, near a group of garrulous 
washerwomen, whose operations she appeared to 
be superintending. 

Her dress consisted of a handsome orange* 
coloured tunic^ with full Turkish trowsers, and 
long, bright yellow, morocco boots. Her head-gear 
was a turban and fez; in wliich^ on each temple, 
was stock a long black feather, having a yellow bead 
on the end, to make it droop bebiiid. 

A pretty shepherd boy sat by the wayside, with 
bumc clium to tlie tiuc -^Vrcadian type, in his per- 
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sonal grace, bis pipe, on which he played a simple^ 
plaintive air, and the flowers with which he had 
adorned his innooenMooking head. He oertainlj 
was the first oi his class whom, in a romantic mood, 
one might have envied. 

At our breakiast halt, having turned the flank 
of GribeL Okrah, we had a very fine view of this 
noble mountain. After winch we crossed sevei-al 
xavinesand ridges; from the last.of these we had 
the satisfaction of seeing the valley of the Orontes in 
great beanty, with the river at oar feet meanderiog 
aud winding exceedingly, and not running straight 
to the sea, as some traveller has described it. On 
the other side of this fine valley rose the noble 
range of Amanus and Bhossns ; the seoondary hills 
covered with mulberry trees, with com growing 
between them. 

Dr. Holt Yalcb' new house, to which our steps 
were directed, stood a conspicoons object in the 
middle distance. 

The descent of the ridge was very steep to the 
river ; and in the plain at its base there were many 
gardens to pass through ; made difib)ult for horsemen 
by the necessity of dipping one's head under the 
branches to avoid a euGmi. At length we reached the 
ferry, where a very small boat could only take two 
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hones at a trip ; but being in advance of our luggage, 
we had little delay in passing over. The river was 
yery rapid; in some parts it has three fathoms in 
depth; even close to the shore we lb and ten feet. 

At three o'clock we arrived at Dr. Tates' house ; 
where we lound Mr. Janfredy, whom I had for- 
merly seen on bourd the Grand Turk " steamer, 
as clerkj or ship s steward. Ill health had obliged 
him to leave that employment, but rest and good 
$ir have restored iiim. Nothiug could exceed the 
cordiality with which he offered every assistance in 
his power ; which, however, was not much, as his 
stay here was only temporary, in the place of Mr. 
Bennett, who had been in charge of the property, 
but who is recently dead. 

It was quite pleasing to see the kind manner in 
which the servants of Dr. Yates welcomed us^ as 
the friends of their master and mistress, as well 
ss llie affectionate inquiries they made after them ; 
which I was obliged to disappoint, as I had not 
seen the doctor and his amiable lady since we first 
met at Malta, when he kindly told me to make 
use of his house at Swediab ; at the same time he 
gave me the benulit of his great experience in ihc 
East, and some valuable suggestions and subjects 
of inquiry; among wiiiclk wad the examination of 
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the undent harbour of Sdeucia in Pieria^whidi is in 

this neighbourhooiL 

After having rested ourselves, we went to pay 
our respects to the family of the late Mr. Barker^ 
who was for many years oonsal>general at Alexan- 
dria^ and recently consul at Aleppo. He died a few 
months ago. We were received by his vridow, a 
fine Aleppinc lady in the Syrian costume^ and her 
danghter-in-lawy a beautiful Greek, who was one of 
the unfortunates whose parents lost their lives in 
the dreadful massacre on the revolt of the Greeks 
in the Island of Scio. This young lady, then a child, 
was sold into slavery with very many others; but • 
was fortunately ransomed through the benevolence 
of Mr. Barker, who brought her up with his own 
£unily, and gave her a good education, which her 
great abilities enabled her to profit by. The natural 
result was, that one of Mr. Barker's sons fell in love 
with, and married, his charming pupiL She has two 
very pretty little girls, whom it was quite refresh- 
ing to behold, after a long absence firom England^ 
they seemed so cuuipletely English children. 

Her huflband it to Aleppo gone,**-" 

Consul of Swedish, — so we did not make hisao- 
quaintance. He went to cl^m some men wiiu ore 
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under hid oonsular protection, aud have been taken 
for the Nizam, or conBcription. 

The late Mr. Barker had devoted a deal of time 
and expense to horticoltiifal pursuits. His great 
object was to prepare choice eastern fruit-trees for 
the SngUsh dimate, by ^ving them a temporary 
residence " at Swediah, where he acclimatised them. 
In particular he introduced the 8weetF>kemel peach, 
which now I believe thrives very well in England. 
At Swediah it flourishes with the guaya, the liquat 
of China, and many others. In hU garden there is 
truly an anbaras des riehe$sei, from the excessive 
fertility of the soil. The common China rose^ which 
he introduced, has become a rank weed, and has 
coiupletely overpowered the sweet-scented native, 
firom which the attar of roses is made. It is now so 
rampant, as to have brought upon itself a sentence 
of banishment. While it remains in the garden no 
decent and modest plants can shoot in safety. It 
will, however, be difficult to extirpate the foreigner. 

I returned iiom tlie visit excessively fatigued; 
for^ having ridden already eight hours, it was too 
great a tax on my legs to make them carry me. 
I was quite finished. 

The next morning, after a very long rcbt in 
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a bedroom, and a comfortable breakfast in Dr. 
Yates' noble dining-rooniy we eet oiit» aooompanied 
by M. Janfredy and the vice-consul's dragoman ; a 
Syrian gentleman, who performB the office gratia for 
the sake of the consular protection, so highly pHjsed 
' and Bought for, and in aome casea, I am sorry to add» 
so much abused. 

Our first visit was to a silk &ctory, built on 
speculation by some EngUsh gentlemen, for the 
purpose of winding the excellent^ but badly got- 
up silk, of the country, which could, with encou- 
ragement, be produced to a very great amount. 
First-rate machinery was sent from England, with 
an experienced man to superintend. It commenced 
operations and promised well, since the first yearns 
profit was about forty per cent. ; when some uxifor- 
tunate disputes among the proprietors caused the 
works to be suspended; and they have not since 
been resumed, until very lately, though there is no 
doubt it would become a very profitable under- 
taking, as there is no other in the country. All the 
silk produced in the valley of the Orontes would be 
brought to it ; while the encouragement given by 
better prices for the improved article^ and the huge 
amount of industry which would be set free from 
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tills part of llie operation, wonlcl stinralate greater 
enterpnae and exertion on the part ot the well- 
dispoeed population ; which would greatly redound 
to their advantage^ as well as to the proprietors and 
promoters. 
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CHAP, VIL 

8BLEUCI1* 

Bay of Antloch. — River Orontei. — Origin of the Tetim- 
polis. — The Harbour of Seleucia. — The Pier where St. 
Paul embarked. — The Basin or inner Port. — The Great 
Culmt. — Twuieb. — The Tombs of the Seleucids. ^ The 
Ancient Citf . — Hie praent Conditioii of the Harbour. 
The Foaability of rertorinff it.— Hie Keoesntj for He 
BeatoTAtioiL — The Ootlet for the Fertilitf of Uesopottnua. 
—Elements of Froiperity still remain. — The Advantagiea 
of Seleneia as an Emporiun of the East. — > Adwitages for 
the Sultan. 

The bestaad most obvious natural highway between 
Exurope and the interior of Ana — that is, where there 
are the least obstructions — la through the lower valiej 
of the Orontee and by Aleppo ; the bamnof which is 
separated from that of the Jiiuphrates and Tigris — 
the vast phuns of Mesopotamia— by hills of very 
moderate elevation, such as would be easily sur- 
mounted even by a raihroad.^ 

' See the section on the Map. The bed of the River 

Kupliratcs at IJir Las been ascertained to be 628 feet above 
the level of the Mediterranean Sea; from which it is di^iaiit 
140 miles hj our wagon road, or 133 miles in a direct line to 
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This fine valley opens out to the Mediterranean in 
the Bay of Antioch^ where the Biver Orontes dis- 
charges its waters. 

The bay extends from the Ras el Khanrirt which 
is the extreme point of the Amanus branch of the 
Tanros range of mountains, to Cape Fosideum, a 
spur of Mount Casins, which monntain rises pic- 
turesquely firom the bay to a height of 6000 feet. 

This bay is yery dangerous for shipping ; being ex- 
posed to the worst winds, those irom the south-west, 
and has no shelter except nnder Cape Posidemn ; 
whichj as an emporium for the commerce of the fertile 
regions to which the valley of the Orontes gives 
access, is useless, from the rugged and mountainous 
nature of the country in its neighbourhood. 

But in proportion as the increase of ancient 
civilisation developed and utilised the super-abund- 
ant productions of those regions, so higUy favoured 
by nature, an outlet became absohitely necessary, to 
&cilitate the intercliange of such superfluities with 
those of other countries. 

The Biver Orontes was not available, on two 

tbs nonih of the Orontes; whilst the Perrisa Gulf Is distant 
1 1 17 miles. Thus giving the trifling fall of rather more, on an 

average, of six inches per mile from Bir to the Persian Gulf ; 

supposing the latter to be on the same IcYel as the Mediter- 
ranean Sea."— Chemiey^ vol. i. p. 47. - 
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acconntfl ; first, the rapidity and turbulence of its 
current, for which the Arabs gave it the title Aafii, or 
** Mad River;** and, secondly, because of the bar which 
it forms across its mouth, obstructing the entrance 
to all but Tery small yessels, and rendering it 
impossible, even to those, in bad weather. So that 
it could never be used for shelter, even if the water 
had been deep* This might in some degree, but 
only for a time, have been obviated, by carrying the 
embouchure, by means of two piersj far into the sea, 
to deep water. But the vast amount of silt, which 
snch a river must necessarily bring down, would 
soon have made a fresh bar at the extremity of the 
piers, as there is so little tide or current to disperse 
it. It is doubtful whether the river could be made 
available for navigation by steamboats, if even tlicre 
wero no obstructions, in rocks and weurs, since the 
fall appears to be so great, that steamers would hardly 
be able to surmount the inclined plane. 

Since xsature has here denied her ministratiou to 
the exigencies of man, he was reduced to seek to 
provide a substitute by art, and triumphed over 
all difficulties by constructing a safe and commo- 
dious harbour in the northern part of the bay. If 
any large town had existed here before that time, 
the fame of it was appropriated, according to the 
fiishion among conquerors, by Seleucos Nicator; 
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wiio established the dynasty of the Seleucidas after 
the death of Alexander the Ghreat At all events, 
he enlarged and beauti£ed both port and city, and 
to him meet likely are to be attributed the great 
works of art which mark the locality. Uniurtun- 
ately, aome few inBcriptiona which are found afford 
no light to the subject ; bemg in a state of unde- 
dpherable decay, if even, they are not all of later 
date. It was called Seleucia in Fieria to distinguish 
it from other cities of the same name, especially 
Seleucia on the Biver Tigris, which has al^o been 
celebrated But according to Appianus this Ma- 
cedonian general and prince gave his name to nine 
dties. In founding the TetrapoUs, he dedicated the 
cities to those nearest and dearest to him. Thus he 
named Antioch after his father, Laodicea after his 
mother^ Apamia after his wife, and Seleucia after 
himsel£ 

The valley of the Oroutes was colonised by 
Triptolemus, who was sent in search of lo. Ghimes 
were celebrated in honour oi the hero by the people 
of Antioch on Mount Casius. Sdeucus Nicator 
collected his descendants in his new city ; which 
was built on a height, now called Kepse. There 
was a fortified suburb.' 

* Strabo^ lib. xvu Fr. trans. 

VOL. iJ. P 
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Oil approaching the port of Seleucia in Picria we 
were astoniahed at the stupendous proofs of the 
energies displayed by the ancient possessors of this 
fine oountry; enerpo^ which oyercame all obetacleSy 
and supplied by artificial means a secure harbour, 
with appliances, and under difficulties, that would 
have done honour to the best engineers of the present 
day. 

In the hope of finding that this port is capable 
of being restored to its original purpose, I proposed 
to make a little survey oi iL I began by mea- 
suring a base along the fine beach; firom whkh 
angles taken to the vaiiuus points enabled me to 
lay down the accompanying Plan.^ 

This noble work consisted of two ports; with a 
connecting channel, and a fine culvert, for the pur- 
pose of feeding the one, and sluicing and cleansing 
the other. The outer port was formed, on the open 
coast, by two massive moles projecting to seaward, 
about 240 paces apart ; that to the north can. only 
be traced in ruins above the sand, which has filled the 
port The southern mole has the inner part nearly 
perfect, formed of huge blocks of stone placed trans- 
versely ; and it must have been very wid^ as some of 

> See the Map. 
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the stouea measure twenty-three feet in lengthy and 

one wUcli was broken was twenty-nine feet four 

inches This mole ran west from the shore eighty 

paces, and then turned to the north-west The latter 

portion is completely ruined^ and is only traceable 

for a short distance under water. It was, we may 

sapposei this pier that St. Paul embarked for 

Cyprus (Acts, xiiL 4. ). The area of this harbour was 

probably about four acres ; and it was therefore smallj 

Aongh perhaps it answered sufficiently the purpose 

of receiving ships, preparatory to their entering the 

inner port or basin, where the operations of refitting, 

loading, and unloading would have been carried on. 

It would also have afforded shelter in bad weather. 

It is now completely dry irom the bend of the pier 

mwards ; the maximum thickness of the sand thrown 

up by the sea being about fifteen feet, exclusive of 

the original depth in the harbour. 

The inner port is more properly a basin, as it 

seems to have been wholly excavated. It is retort'- 

sfiaped, and communicated with the outer port by the 

fieek part, — the Bogbaz, — which was a canal about 

1000 feet in length ; either open to the sea at the 

outer port, or being at a higher level, it was entered 

by a lock; for, the l^uripus of the ancient canal of 

Suez, spoken of by Stiabo, seems to prove, that the 

r s 
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U6Q of Huch a contrivance was known in those early 
days. At the eotiaiioe of the Bc^;}ias ia a lock with 
a large chamber excavated in it. A short distance 
within the diaanel is a square reoeas eat in the 
rocky hill; but 1 could not imagine the purpo<»e of 
it. 

The basin is about 2000 feet long^ by 1250 in its 
extreme breadth, covering an area of abont 47 
, acres. That is^ as large as the export and import 
basins of our East and West India Docks put to- 
gether. The weat side was formed by a wall of 
large blocks of stone ; and is perfect in the whole 
length, U'loWf with the exception of one part, where 
it has been broken through, in an abortiye •attempt 
to drain the basin. 

In one place this fine structure is. not less than 
twenty feet above the level of the water within. 
The soulh side is prindpaUy formed by cutting into 
the " toe ** of a little hiU> which on the ^outh-east, has 
been levelled to the extent of about 600 feet from the 
basin ; and the earth here, is principally supported by 
a strong wall, still performing its office. The space 
thus obtained was possibly the arsenaL It has 
several ruined buildings; and one wasavault* which 
reminded me of those for the galley a at Mahu. 
From this part the curve of the basin, on the east and 
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north, can be distinctly traced, bounded by a low wall ; 
but whether ancient or modem I could not get near 
enough to see. I think it is ancient. The slope 
of the hill above it, is very much encumbered 
with the ruins of buildings and rubbish brought 
down by t<»rrenta. Around the margin, except on 
the west, the basin is dry ; but in the middle, and 
iadeed the greater party it ia now covered with 
water varying in depth ; being in some places, ac- 
cording to the ftoconnts of peaaants, twelve, feet, 
though others said only five or six. Of course this 
wiU greatly depend on tfie seasons. Long grass 
or rushes grow in it ; and though clear, it was so 
dark in coloary that I could not see the bottom; but 
I have no doubt of there being a considerable depth, 
especially near the west walL A small stream enters 
on the east, and has its exit by the gap in the wall 
on the west side; so that the water is not stagnant, 
but flows gently towards the shore, where it loses 
itself in the sand^ above the level of the sea. 

The most rmarkable feature belonging to this 
grand work is the long culvert, an excavation in the 
hilb overlooking the ports, of which it was an indis* 
pensable aeceseory. To examine this we descended 
into it, about the middle, by a staircase <f, cut 

in the rock at the »de, near a little foot-bridge e, 

p 8 
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which also appears to be a part of the rock. Explor- 
ing our way upwards, we came, at the upper end, 
to an open valley or basin ; across which are the re- 
mains of a massive ancient wall, or dam ; which con- 
fined, and directed a mountain torrent, towards the 
excavation we had just emerged from. This wall is in 




The Pam and Entrance to the Culvert. (From a Sketch by 

Dr. Holt Yates.) 



good preservation, except in the middle ; where it is 
probable there were originally sluice gates for the 
passage of the water requisite for feeding the basin. 
Of course the dilapidation is attributed to the Turks ; 
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but Hcglect of the gates, uiid the large boulders 
bnmgbt down by torrenta, would be quite sufficient 
to account for it Water passed this way until 
witliin three or four years^ when some oonTulrion 
caused it to take another direction. The inhabitants 
of the ndghbourhood employed ^'a cunning man^ 
to search for it ; but lie only found sufficient ibr the 
cattle in the mountains; and a email stream, issuing 
from the base oi the cli&a, is mude to serve tlie 
purposes of their scanty irrigation. 

Jietraciiig our atcps, for the more minute exami- 
nation of the culvert, we found, that at 50 paces from 
the west end of the dam, this great work commences 
with a tunnel remarkably well cut in the rocky hill, 
142 paces in length, 21 feet high, and ae many 
broad. In the middle is a channel about three or 
four feet in depth and breadth; at the left side a 
conduit is carried nearly horizontally as far as the 
stiurcase by which we first entered ; where it meets 
the fiuriace of tJie hill, and was doubtless continued 
thence into some part of the town. At the termina- 
tion of the first tunnel there is a fine cutting of 
88 paces in length, b, open to the surface of ihe hill ; 
the Tertical section of which, at the upper end, 
is about 150 feet, declining to 75 at the lower 
end, where the second tunnel commences. On 

F 4 
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View of First, Tunnel, looking East from e. 



the left side of this " cutting " are the remains of a 
staircase rf, in the rock; the lower part is broken. 
The second tunnel is precisely the same as the first, 
but only 45 paces in length; after this the open 
cutting is continued to the termination of the cul- 
vert ; the vertical section at the upper part being 
about 50 feet, and it declines gradually, varying 
with the undulations of the hill. The two tunnels 
only, have the channels in the middle. At the dis- 
tance' of 406 paces from the great dam is the foot- 
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View of Second Tunnel, looking West from m. 

bridge e, before mentioned, an arch spanning the 
cutting, which is here only about 20 feet deep. It 
is much worn in the middle by the many feet which 
have crossed it during more than 2000 years. At 
438 paces a small lateral valley crosses the culvert, 
which would in consequence require a wall or dam 
on the left hand, to preserve the course of the water ; 
but it escaped my notice. At 638 paces is the first 
inscription in Greek, cut in the rock ; but so defaced 
by time, that very little of it could be deciphered. 
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Near this is a L;itiu inscription, still more ille- 
gible* At about 750 paces the hill had declined 
80 much, that, for about 40 paces, the left aide was 
fonned by a wall of large atones; this was broken 
through some years ago hy the Turks, in the hope 
that the torrent would clear the port : but being ill- 
managed, it did great mischief, by bringing down 
large stones and siltj which not only completed the 
filling up of the Boghaz or canal, but destroyed a 
great deal of valuable garden ground. At 925 
paces is the thiixi inscription, also much defaced ; and 
high up in the rock, two others in sunk tablets, 
near an arch left in the cutting, are quite illegible, 
Tlus great work opens out and terminates about 
1200 paces from the great dam near the north pier 
of the outer port; for the sluidng and cleansing of 
which, and for feedhig the ba^in, by tlie gates in the 
dam, it was no doubt intended: both of these purposes 
it might be again made to serve. Its magnitude has 
astonished travellers, and has been supposed to be 
greater than was requisite ; but it must be con- 
sidered that in mountainous countries, and in such 
a climate, during the rainy season, a passing cloud 
would pour down torrents, bringing with Uiem de- 
tritus from the mountains, that would soon choke 
the tunnels, if space were not left to facilitate its 
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removal ; for this purpose the ledges on either side 
of llie channel were provided, where men oould 
stand to work* In the open cuttings these are not 
neoettary, aa there is rofBoiCTt apace above. It is 
true that, though neglected for m many ages, the 
culvert ia nearly free from such obstnictions; but 
this may be attributed to the partial destruction 
of the dam» which in thie instance has afforded a 
safety-valve.'* 

The coune of the culvert la more winding than I 
have laid it down on the Plan. The fall is perhaps 
about one in fifty as fiv as the little foot-bridge; 
but much greater below that, and in several places 
it ia very abrupt. 

Taking into cons^ideration the appearance of the 
several portions of this vast work, — that is to say, 
the great west wall of the baain, with the sand of the 
sea heaped up against it» the condition of the inner 
part of the souUi mole of the outer port, the 
massive stones of which do not seem to have been 
in the least disturbed, — I cannot think that the 
coast has been here raised, by subtenaneaa move- 
ment. The band thrown up by the waves would 
be sufficient to cause the margin of the shore to 
encroach on the sea ; while that carried inland, by 
the prevalent wind, would help to fill up the basin ; 
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and this is manifest, from the bank that is thrown 
up against the west wall. These therefore are 
strong reasons for believing that the basin was ori- 
ginally above the level of the sea. 

The hill tlirough which this culvert is cut is a 
spur from a higher range, dividing in the valley at 
the great dam. On the right it declines towards 




Section of the HiU, mth the Culvert ana Tunnels, 

the east side of the basin. A recess in it, which 
may have been originally a quarry, but is now a 
fertile garden, contains sepulchres on a grand scale ; 
they are called by the natives Tumeshah, — the 
" Cave of the Despot ; " which name, handed down 
possibly by tradition, may mark it as the tomb of the 
Seleucidae. Three ornamented arches, one of which 
is filled up with earth and rubbish, and the others 
partly so, gave access to a vestibule 25 feet in 
length and 7 feet 8 inches in breadth. The roof is 
vaulted in three compartments. By the middle you 
enter the principal chamber, with a flat roof and 
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GROUND PLAN 




Section, from e to a. 

eidcs ; the floor, a rapid descent, caused by the en- 
cumbrance of earth and rubbish. The complicated 
form of this, with its extensionsy is difficult to describe : 
the annexed plan maij make it intelligible. The whole 
seems to be the last tenement of two distinguished 
occupantb and their numerous dependents. There are 
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two sarcopliagi, of which one is completely isolated, 
near the further end of Ibe great chamber; it is 
apparently a part of the solid rock« The second is 
a little beyond and out of the main chamber, so 
that the nearer side lAjimh with the walL Beyond, 
is a low extenaon of this diamber, of which the 
second sarcophagus supports the roof, being other- 
wise isolated like the former. Both have, in the 
upper part, arched apertures on tlic four sides^ but 
without ornaments of any kind, though they may 
have been covered with stucco. 

This chamber is 25 feet long (with an exUruwH, 
below, to the height of the first sarcophagus, of 
21 feet 9 inches), and 14 feet 6 inches broad, with 
lateral extensions on either side above; that is, the 
couTerse of the other txUnxion, In the walls are 
tombs in arched niches. There is a spacious cham- 
ber adjoining, about 21 feet square, in vaulted com- 
partments, supported by columns, and containing 
many tombs. 

In the valley, on the lefty where the spur divides 
at the great dam, the hill soon becomes perpendi* 
oular, running nearly parallel to the sea, at about 
two^thirils of a mile from it In the face of the 
cliff, which declines in perpendicular height to about 
150 feet, are numerous excavations, one of which is 
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a remarkable vault. There are also many carlLeu- 
ware water-pipea croesmg the face of the cli£ 

A wall of fortification runs from the little hill 
sooth of the baain, to join the precipice. It can be 
traced in several places, and a considerable portion 
is nearly perfect^ adjoining a fine gateway^ called 
by the natives the Dab el Mina, — tlie " Gate of the 
Marina^" or marine saburb. Pococke names it the 
Gate of Antioch. It waa nearly entire in his day; 
but an earthquake three or four yean ago nearly 
threw down one of the semi^val towers by which 
it 18 flanked^ and destroyed the arch, though the 
spring-course of the stones can be seen on either 
side. 

Abreast of this gate the cliff turns abruptly to the 
eastward; and here is a steep ascent cut in the rock, 
crossing twice, a small ravine ; the second time by a 
perfect andent arch of squared stones, about 24 feet 
span. The road leads to the area on the precipitous 
hill oTcrlooking the basin. Many sepulchres and 
sarcophagi are in the cliff by the side of the way up. 
On this height, and on one beyond the little ravine, 
was situated the city built by Seleucus Nicator. I 
saw, howeyer, but little of its remains, except some 
foundations in the natural rock ; which in one place 
was cut as a wall, about 12 or 15 feet high, and 60 
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in lengthy with a gateway. On the adjacent k^^t 

there was a solitary shaft of a columu. The brow 
18 bounded hy a long» andent wall; and looking 
across another ravine^ I saw the rains of forti£ca- 
tions ; below whieh^ at the level of the long wail, ia 
the square aperture of an aqueduct. 

I r^ret very moch that I could not explore the 
ruins of the city, which Dr. Holt Yates says are 
yery intereBfang. The whole of my limited time» the 
middle of two hot days, was devoted to the exaiuina- 
taon of the port; which in ntiKtarian points may be 
considered as of mure importance. 

The present state of these roins^ monnmenta of 
the splendour and the energies of ancient times, is 
as follows : — 

1. The outer port is actually useless, being nearly 
filled with sand washed up by the sea: 

2. The inner port, or basin, is partially silted upj 
by deposits brought by torrents &om the moun* 
tains: 

3. The west wall of the basin is but little injured, 

and less by time, than by a fruitless attempt to drain 
the port This wall is the only part of the circuit 
of the basin wiiich is not bounded by rising grouud : 

4. The canal of communication is nearly filled 

with silt and boulders : 
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5. The great onlyert, 1000 yards in lengthy tra- 

Tersing the solid rock, \n one place with a depth of 
cnttiDg 150 perpendiouhir feet^ i$ almost perfect; 
being dilapidated in three places only, — viz. where 
the left aide, not being of the natural rock, but 
built witli ai^uare sstunes, has been broken away by 
the torrents, or by design. 

Thus, of the three main features of this fine work, 
namely, the outer and inner ports, and the culvert, 
the last two and most important, would require but 
little to make them again available ; and the first 
could be restored^ or a new one made without much 
difficulty. 

This restoration might be accomplished in the 
following manner* 

First of the outer port; this is in such con- 
dition, that it would be a subject for the considera- 
tion of engineers, whether it would be better to 
dear it out, or to construct a new one by carrying 
out piers a certain distance in tlic sea, as it was 
ori^nally formed by the ancients. 

In the former case, the operations would be 
greatly facilitated by using the amount of back- 
water to be had through the culvert ; but as there is 
very little tide or current in the sea to carry away 
the snnd, it is probable that it would be deposited 

TOL. II* Q 
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as a skosl outside ; moreoYer, the piers would re- 
quire a great deal of repair. It would pcfhaps be 
found better to make a new port ; and there is abun- 
danoe of material in wood and stone close at hand. 

In the inner port^ or baain, I estimate roughlf, 
if we shonid imi^ine that the bottom originally 
corresponded with three fathoms depth in the outer 
harbour, that there may be abont two nuUione and 
a half of eubic yards of silt ; which is about ten times 
as much as was fonnd in Bamsgate Harbour at llie 
hitter end of kst century. The complete remoTal 
of this would require a great amount of labour and 
outlay of money. ^ 

But I presume the object may be gained more 
simply by converting the basin or inner port into 
a wet dock. ^ above the level of the sea ; with 
which it should communicate by locks; if indeed 
ihat was not its original state, which is very pro- 
bable; for General Chesney observed, what he 
-thought to be a proof, of lock gates having been 
hinged at the outer part of the canaL 

The manner in which the ancient Syrian engineers 

^ At ths cost of labour in tbat country, I calculated tliat 
the expense would be about SO^OOOf. ; which is Tcry near the 
eitimate made by General Chesney, R.E., which I did not then 
know* 
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proceeded in making the Port of Seieucia, I imagine 
to have been, by taking adyantage of what naturo 
had already provided ; namel/i a siigiit inlet of the 
OOA, into which a monntain torrent diicharged ita 
waters, and which may have been ahready appro- 
priated for dielter and incipient oonunereej by 
coastiug vcfisels or fifiking boats* 

They dammed up the outer portion of this inlet 
by a strong crosd wall, and enlarged the space wiUiiu 
by cutting into the rifling ground. The torrent 
would tbca keep this full to the height of the dum 
or erosfl wall ; and it was regulated of course by the 
depth required for the veaaelfi u^d in that day. 
They then lengthened the extreme points of the 
inlet by piers; wliich afforded protection to the 
shipping preparatory to entering the inner harbovir 

by means of lock?^. 

All that would now be reqiusite to restore the 

inner port to a similar condition, would be to raise 
the original dam, now existing in the massiye west 
wall, to the height required to compensate for the 
filling in of the basin by alluvial deposit ; though that 
might be sluiced out in the manner described in the 
next page. It would not be necessary to add much 
to the height of this wall, even to accouunodate vessels 
of larger draught ; because even in its present state, 

Q 2 
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if the broken part of the waii, where the water at 
|m0ttit CTCip6a> were reporad^ tins litdc pevennuJ 
stream^ in filling the basin, would gi?e a depths in 
aome plnoes near it, of much more than diree 

£sulioms. The canal of coiiimumcation most then be 
made to corte^wid with the levd of the deepest part 
the baaan by duicing or clearing out ; and ai^ 
hj nufling its wall as mndi as maj be reqiuxed» and 
by constructing lucks for Ingres and egress. Much 
of the work eonld be done ezpeditionslj, by nong the 
immense Tolume of water which the basin of forty- 
seven acres eonld contain^ as a backwater to sLuioe 
out the canaL* Of course tlils canal would require 
to be prolonged to the same distance beyond its 
original lengthy as the amount of encroac luiicnt of 
the sea. For this distance piedsely there is one 
wall or side of a canal already prepared in tiic 
magnificent remains of the old pier, formed of very 
large blocks of stone in a perfect state^ to the 
present margin of the sea. 

* The method here proposed was found by 'Mr. Smeaton to 
be very effrctual in clcfirinrr R;mi?fTate Harbour of the great 
deposit (-fsill which had been allowed to ncciimifilatc. 

Three discharges from one sluice-gate of a small backwater 
hid luch power, that it cut a channel down to the chalk 6 feet 
io depth, 10 feet wide at the surface and 3 feet at the bottom^ 
and 100 feet long. Masses of chalk of sereral bondiedweigbt 
were ploughed u|h and the force of the stream waa eontinued to 
a diftsnoe of 200 or SOO feet bejond loir-watcr mark. 
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The nature of the coast ia favourable as to depth 
in ihui part The one-fitthom line is at 400 feet 
distance irom the margin ; the three-£Athom at 1000 
fiseti and the fiTe*iathom at 1800 feet 

LastljTy it would be necessary to repair the broken 
walls of the etdvert, in order to prevent the basin 
being inundated by the mountain torrent* and to 
have the power of keeping the outer port dear of 
sandj which would be thrown up by the sea. The 
repairs in these walls would be triffing, except the 
sluices in the great upper wall, or dam, as I have 
called it 

It may be asked why I propose to construct, or 
rather to reconstraet) a harbour on a coast where not 
only there is no commerce, but where there is even a 
very small population, in scattered and poor villages. 
Although this is but too true, the original and 
natural elements of prosperity, which in former times 
required such an outlet, still remain in the inex- 
haustible fertility of this wonderful country. This 
may be said to comprise, not only the neighbouring 
rich valleys of the Orontes and Bekaa, to which the 
cities of the Tetrapolis and many others owed their 
origin and rapid prosperity ; but it was the channel 
through wiiich howed the riches of Mesopotamia, 
which gave birth to a Nineveh and a Babylon ; aud 
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eren the wealth of Persia and the (nrthest East 
haye had, and still may find, an emporiiim in 
Seleucia. The great fertility of Mesopotamia was 
carried to its utmoBt limits by means of ihe nnmer^ 
oua canals for irrigation, with which the country 
was everywhere intersected; some of the laigeet of 
these were navigable- They excited the womlor :uid 
interest of Alexander the Ghreat, who examined them 
personaliyj aad '^steered the boat himself." He 
employed a great nmnber of men to desnse and 
repair theiBu Of all the countries I know," says 
Herodotus, it is without question the best and ihm 
most fertile. It produces neither figs, nor vines, nor 
olives; but in recompense the earth is suitable for 
all sorts of grain; of which it yields always 200 
per cent, and in years of extraordinaiy fertility, as 
much as 300 per cent,*** 

These advantages inspired andent rulers, 
chants, capitalists, and engineers to construct works 
to whidi ndther the destructive power of man, nor 
the convulsions of nature during more than 2000 
years, have been able to do irreparable injury. It is 
truly an enduring monument of the well directed 
energies of its founders, and has vdnly invited their 

> Heiod. Clk), p. 155, Fr. tnni; 
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apaihetic saoeeflBore to profit by 00 valtiaUe a 

legacy. 

Hie oommeroe of the lidi countries I have alluded 

to has, indeed^ never ceased; for though abuost 
annihilated by the discoTery of the Cape, of Good 
Hope, which enabled the energies of a maritime 
nation to divert the greater part to that lonte, some 
portion still flows languidly by a perverted course 
and an inferior outlet; owing to the n^lect of this, 
its natural channel and emporium. Thus the present 
trade of the East, centering in Ak j po, is carried on 
by means of camels and mules over the mountain 
pass of Beilan, the S3rrian gates, and embarked at 
the unhealthy and inconvenient Port of Skanderiin, 
at the head of the gulf of the same name. 

The produce of the great basin of the Euphrates 
and the Tigris, including Persia and the nations on 
the southern slopes of the Taurus and Caucasus, 
demands an outlet The natural one is of course 
the Persian Guli ; but the stream of commerce does 
not set that way, the demand being in the West 
Providence has given the means^ which were fully 
profited by in fimner times. The greater develop- 
ment of the present day does not find the ocean 
route sufficient, and the time may come when its 
increasing exigencies may stretch its iron tentacles 

Q4 
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eyen acroes Meeopotamuu These are Yiaioiis of the 

future; wkich, liuwever, daily experience proves 
nearer to the present than any one dares to imagine* 
Leaving these to be uuiolded by time> the present 
fsKsilitieBare amply snfficient for the present re8onroea» 

The country possesses in iti?elf locomotive puwer 
to an enormous amoont, which is produced and 
wasted, waiting century after century tor employ- 
ment. I mean in the thousands and thousands of 
camels, — ships of the desert, — that only live to crop 
the luxuriant herbage of the wide countries of which 
they might convey the more valuable productions; 
by a sluggish current it is true» but sufficient ia 
amount, to fill more and greater marts and ports tban 
Seleucia, and to call forth the swiftest eneri^es of 
steam to carry off its slow but steady iiillax. la ad- 
dition to all ihia, by the employment of their camels, 
the wandering ^Vrub tribes would be reclaimed to 
civilisation and religion. 

We may see what can be expected of the revival 
of commerce in these rich countries by what has 
been done at Beriit ; where, with a port that ailurd^ 
less facilities for shipping goods than even Skan- 
derun, the town has become tluee times as large as 
it waa only twenty years ago* But Seleucia, with 
a port where ships could load and unload at the 
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quays wiihont the tedioiu inteirention of boats, and 
being sate from the dekya of bad weather, would 
draw to itself all the trade of Aleppo ; to whieh dty 
agood load could be ixiade, and eventually a railroad, 
as it has been ascertained by General Chesney's 
▼aluable and careAil survey, that there are no 
obstacles to the construction of one. 

These fertile tracts now lie waste and unprofit* 
able, except for hnperfeot and demdtorjr enlthration 
by the hordes inhabiting the mountains on their 
borders; who^ tbrongh devastating wars and a long 
series of bad governments, are reduced to such a 
condition of abasement^ both physical and moral, that 
they draw but the merest necessities of food and 
clothing, from the varied and inexhaustible bounties 
of nature, by which they are surrounded. With 
security and encouragement, however^ they would 
not only become active cultivators of the raw ma* 
terial, and increasbg consumers of it, when returned 
to them in a manufactured state; but they would be 
zealous disseminators in regions which are now, 
from various impediments, inaccessible to British 
enterprise* 

If the better outlet were established which the 
restoration of the fine harbour of Seleuda would 
ailord, it is probable that many of the merchants of 
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Aleppo, espedaOy the FraiikB, would be indooed to 

Bcttle here by the greater conTenience they wuuld 
find for thdhr iiaiuaclioiis, and by the greater chances 
of security for life and property here than at Aleppo, 
where they are in constant danger from the turbulent 
and &natical pupuktion of that city, of which there 
was a mehmcholy instance in the antnmn of 1850. 

The fine scenery and beautiful chmate of the 
valley of the Qrontes might ako attract emigrants 
or speculators from Euglaadj wliiio the native 
population of the north, or right bank of the 
Orontes,— who are all Christiana, and though indus- 
trions and well disposed, are poor and stationary on 
the soil, — would have energy imd elasticity imparted 
to them by the example of settlers and the rewards 
of increasing prosperity. So that, from these germs, 
improyed grades of society wonld soon arise to 
emulate the glories of ancient Scleucia. Such a 
result conld not but be beneficial to tiie Turkish 
government; as it would bring great increase of 
revenue to its coflRsrs from r^ons now yielding 
little or none. It would add to the strength of the 
empire, and be the means of imparting vigour to 
distant proviucea, now exhausted and languishing^ 
in the efforts made for the benefit of the capitaL 

In order, however, to attain these advantages, it 
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would be indispensabie that guarantees and immu- 
nities be secured to the port and c'lty^ so as to leave 
enterprise unshackled* The Xanzimat proposes to 
do this; bnt unless vigOTousIy enforced, this very 
liberal firman of the present benevolent Sultan 
will remain a dead letter, though intended by His 
Highness to bring all his subjects equally under the 
piotecli<m of the laws. Strenuous effiirts are now 
being made by the Turkish government to carry 
out bond fide its provisions. No time could be 
more ikvourable than the present, when the etiorts 
we are making to uphold the tottering empire must 
c^ nviuce the Turks of the sincerity of uur good will, 
which should lead them to unite cordially in any 
project that holds out a prospect of great mutual 
advant igo. With such guarantees as might reason* 
ably be expected from the present circumstances 
and disposition of the Porte, it would seem to 
promise to be a safe speculation, — a small risk for 
a great ultimate advantage. 

In thus setting forth the advantages of this route, 
however, I must enter a protest in favour of my 
peculiar project—'^ The Dead Sea Canal." 
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CHAP. YUL 

SBLBUCIA. TO flKAMBSBblT. 

The Yillftge of Swediah. —The Popnladon. — Notices of ihe 

Ansuiii. — lluad up the Valley. — Diversion of the River 
Orontes. — Daphne. — Antioch. — Population. — Fortitloa- 
tions. — Au oM lloman Bridge. — The Pltiin aud Lake uf 
Antioch. — Fauus of a Castle. — The Beilan Pass niul \iU 
laire. — Ba l News. — We hasten to Skanderiin, and liud the 
Steamer has again failed us. — Discussions about further 
Progress. — A disagreeable Alternative. — An unexpected 
Solution. — Decide on returning to Berut. — Position of 
Skanderiln. — Its Port. — Canse of Unhealtbiness. — Might 
be remedied. — A Salute. — Departure.— Ber&( agiUD.— 
Dmietri*s Hotel— Fareirell to the East. 

SwEDiAH is a iaige and scattered village situated 
in the lower part of the yalley of the Orontes, 
principally on the right bank. On the south side 
of the river rises the noble Mount Casius; on 
whose summit^ at an elevation of 6000 feet, rising 
at onee from the sea level, the aneients worshipped 
Jupiter. Some persons who extend the limits of 
the Promised Land as far as this^ believe it to be 
the Mount Hor of Scripture. 
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It 18 now called Gebd Okrah. Ito spurB extend 

far up the left bank of the Orontea. On the north 
is die pictaresqne and wooded Amanns range, of 
which Mount Bhossus riaes at the back of the cilj 
and harbour of Seleucia. 

Swediah has about 500 or 600 houses; all of 
them isolated, for fear of earthquakes, it is said. 
Por which reason they are also tiled, instead of 
having the heayy, flat roof of timber, and tluck 
coTering of earth which are uniyersal in other parts 
of the country, and also in Cyprus and Bhodes» 
Another reason for the isolation of the cottages 
may be the conyenience of being surrounded by 
their mulberry gardens, for the culture of silk, 
which is the xnrincipal occupation of the peasants. 
At all eyents, it giyes a favourable idea of the 
aecurity of property. 

There is a mixed population of Turks, Ansairi, 
and Christians. The hst . greatly predominate* 
The land is possessed by the Turks; aud tliere 
is a marked difference wherever they undertake to 
cultivate it, as they are incapable of coutinu- 
ous exertion. There is, consequentiy, a slovenly 
character about their farms and gardens; and the 
soil, not being well cultivated, yields a proportion- 
ately small return. The Turk on his own laud 
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IB not fo well off as die Clizittiaa on £tmi, fbr which 
he pays rent. 

The Ansairi^ who inhabit the range <^ moimtaiiis 

between the valley of the Orontes and Tripcdi, hare 
auoeeeded in keeping themeelTee eo entirely dia- 
tmct from other races and religions, that nothiog ia 
known with eertainty respecting them or their mode 
of government ; for they are actually independent 
so long as ihey renuun in their monntains ; when 
they enter towna they pretend submission, not only 
to the temporal authority, bnt they affect a con* 
formity of religion. Kiebuhr made many inquiries 
relating to them. M. Janftedy had collected some 
ioibrmation respecting this remarkable people which 
he thonght was to be relied on. He says a fbndar 
mental dogma among them is, the incarnation of 
AH; and the great schism whidi divides the tribes 
is, whether Ali resides in the sun or in the moon 
when not incarnate. As it is assumed that Ali is 
identical with the son-in-law of the Mussulman 
Prophet, it would appear that their religion is hosed 
on Moluuumedanism ; which they admit vYhen con- 
venient for them to do so. M. Janfredy accounts 
for this by saying, that it is Aali and not Ali 
which is meant; and the former in fact means 
the Deity. 
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The nation is divided, in the first place, into 
Okkal, learned; and Jekhai, ignorant: and again 
into four aects^ or tribes ; Shemsi, the sun ; IQmri, 
the moon; Habli, the south; and Shemali, the 
norths Thus they worship the Supreme Being 
under the visible form of the Smu Their form 
of prayer is exceedingly simple and beautiful. 
They are initiated into the secrets of the Okkal 
after long fasting on bread and water, as a trial 
of their patience and power of keeping a secret 

They are then invested with the mystic ceinture 
before two witnesses. He says they wilfully and 
ingeniously deceive all who make any inquiries 
about ihrir religion, of which the;|^ neyer divulge 
the secret. 

He adduced the story of a Pacha of Damascus, 

who, Iicing very anxious to obtain some information, 
gave freedom to one of his slaves, a very intelligent 
person, on condition that he should go among the 
Ansairi, buy lands, for which he supplied funds, 
marry an Ansairi woman, learn their secret, and 
then acquaint hun with it» Hassan, however, was a 
sincere convert ; for he preferred martyrdom. 

The Christian portion of the population is nume- 
rous, well-div>5posed, and industrious. Their gardens 
are very well kept; but they are ignorant, and 
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wedded to old ciistoms and traditional observances ; 
consequently, they do not utilise their beautiful and 
fertile valley to its full extent, and few of them are 
rich* They seem to be guided entirely by tkeir 
spiritual heads ; but are so tractable as scarcely to 
require any goyemment. 

The law does not permit foreigners to buy land > 
but it is easily managed through a rayah, or subject 
of the Porte, who completes the purchase in hi^ own 
name, and then makes it orer by a legal conveyance, 
duly executed before the cadi, to the foreigner, who 
is never disturbed. 

The Turk will not, or cannot, change the law ; but 
knowing its inconvenience, he admits the infiractioii 
of it under certain forms 

The ultimate object of our journey did not allow 
ud longer time for this beautiful and interesting 
country. We quitted Swediah {Saturde^, I2tk 
April) at 8.25 a.m. The road upwards in the val- 
ley is exceedingly pretty, between hedgerows of 
the bay-tree, luclisia, pomegranate, acacia, with 
many other trees, and well cultivated fields on 
either side. Owing to the obstinacy, ignorance, or 
laziness of Jusdf or the mukri, we took the wrong 
road; and tliough there was much to admire :it every 
step, it was not that by which I had intended to go. 
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At about seven or eight milea &om its eml/ouchure, 
the OiQutes iaaneB from amagmficent gorge between 
an isolated mountain and Mount Casius. Irby and 
Mangles describe the scenery there, as equal to any 
iu Switzerland. I had calculated on much enjoy- 
ment of this fine route ; but found the mistake when 
it was too late to retrace our steps. 

After crossang a ridge at right angles to the great 
valley, we forded the Bujuk Kara Cliai, the Great 
Black BtTer, tumbling OTer diMi and boulders in a 
raviuo between this ridge and another. M. Jan- 
firedy, who had ridden with us thus far» took his 
leave ; pi ouusing to keep a register, while he re- 
mained, of Dr. Yates' barometeri of which he 
understood the notation after one explanation. This 
was to serve me for comparison with the obser- 
rations I hoped to make in Cilicia. The country 
formed by these ridges seemed to be all diluTian ; 
and, from its outline seen from a distance, — that is, 
as it comes in a sweep fiNmi flie Amanus mountains, 
without being a s^ur of them, — that some great con- 
▼ulsaon had caused a mountain slip; the dibrii of 
which constituted such a mass, that it blocked the 
original channel of the Orontes, and possibly formed 
a great lake ; in bursting it, the water forced a new 
passage behind the isolated mountain just mentioned. 
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After imotlier tonenty the Kutcbuk Kara Chai, or 
Litde Black Biver, and another sliuilar ridge, 
we eame to a beantiiiil level traet of land, ap* 

parently tlic drained hike, hounded on the west by 
the diluYifll ridge into whieh the Qrontes, after 
winding through the plainj cuts deeply at one i»l:ice, 
making it a cli£^ almost perpendioQlar, bat evidently 
composed of boulders and mhhiak, and showing 
proofs of BobeideBoey eonsequent on the sudden dis* 
ruption of the gorge, when the drainage of the 
supposed lake eonyerted it to a fine fertile plain. 
These ridges were in a wild state, without any cul- 
tivation, but covered with dwarf ahmbs, the box 
and broom, in great abundance ; the latter scenting 
the ur, Its profusion of yellow blosaom mingling with 
other flowers in great variety. 

Deseending by sloping plains and eomfields from 
the ridge, we came upon the bank of the river, here 
very tortnoos, near to the niins of an ancient bridgew 
The current is exceedingly rapid; so that even a 
steamer could scarcely overcome it: not so much 
from its rapidity, as from the great fall it has here ; 
while the frequent tourbiUans show that there are 
rocks beneath the surface, which might impede navi- 
gation, though the water is very deep. On the 
opposite side, or left bank, a clear stream falls into 
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the river; from wiio»e turbid waters it keeps itself 
distinct for a considerable distance^ Crooaing a neck 
of fertile laud in gardens^ we in a few minutcij ar- 
riTed at another bend of the Orontes, where there is a 
feny. On the other side we ascended a £ue slope 
with a rich red soiL 

The entrances of two grottos or caverns on the 
ammnitof a gentle hiU» induced ns to stop to examine 
them* One was found to be a vaulted passage cut 
in the rock, and descending rapidly; but it was 
choked with rubbbh a few feet below the surface. 
The other was much larger; the sides cut very 
evenly, but a little "roughed," to receive stucco. 
It also, was nearly filled with earth and briars. 

Five minutes after leaving these apertures, about 
which our guides could tell nothing, we came to the 
head of a ravine, suddenly breaking away to the 
right £nmi the plateau, several hundred feet above 
the Oroiites ; to which we had arrived by a gentle 
ascents The level ground stretches away as tur 
as the eye can reach to the eastward, bounded on 
ihe south by a craggy, precipitous ridge 600 or 
800 feet higher, but declining towards Antioch. The 
ravine turns at right angles from one higheir up 
in the mountains, while below us it widened to a 
pretty little valley. At the gap in the ridge, where 

E 2 
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^-r-ril iiiar-QuiLii. T!iev anite below to form two 
beuLuroi -2uc^ie*« rxTaHixig duMe ol Xiroli, with die 

*i!iEi:* iial nuric cf lniTiag been endrdr moJe by 



T!iL§ is eaU^ fome, tfae Bett d M% or 
^ HoG:»e ct Wj^er,^ Ma being a corrupooa oi amya, 
witer; bet Jo^Af gars k is B^u d Mai, or 

It U Q.^mmMii ham been die rite of tlie finotf 
toanuizkd and gardens of Dapim^ ; aad tbe bcftotj 
ami •bfmdanee of the deEeioos BiitaMB wekt weD 
jiiAtiij the rnddmnpnon, confinned by the pQHn<>D 
mnd d'lAUDce on the rood from Laodioca to AMtiocL 
The Daphne kiirel, however^ which foimed the 
grryven, M nfH now fotmd here ; though it grows m 
the greatest luxuriaiice not lar on Mount Ca^ua* 
The lafft we saw wss on the road m short time after 
li;aviog Swediah. If it ia di^ult to extirpate a race 
of meo or a hmguagc, it must be more so to eradi- 
cate and utterly destroy an indigenous tree or shrub. 
This Wf howcveTy but negative proof against the 
idcutity of this beautiful spot with the groYOs of 
classic celebrity^ The absence of the trees may only 
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show that this is moi 9l congesial soil or natural 

habitat ; but thej may have been planted to form the 
groves* and, being no longer fostered by art, have 
faded away; or they very probably have been de- 
stroyed by the earlyOhristians of Antioch, in their 
hatred of pagani^sui^ as auiiuised by Irby and Mangles. 
At all events, this is a delightful spot, and might well 
have been selected lor the abode of luxury. We ac- 
cepted it, in conjunction with its delicious water and 
the appetite wherewith we were iinmLstakably pro- 
vided, to make an fuhnirable break£ftst on the good 
things which Dr. Yates' kind servantis had procured 
for us. We were watched, with no small appearance 
of interest, during tiiis important operation, by t wo 
jolly, white-bearded millers, brothers, with their 
numerous progeny, all Ansa'iri; extremely good- 
natured fellows, and proud of their beautiful 
streams, which they vaunted above all waters, and 
•shed us if we could show such in England* 

At 3.16 we resumed our road towards Antioch; 
or rather we struck into that from Latakia. In 
beveral places remains of a pavement were passed ; 
remnants of the times of the Crusaders, when 
Antioch had regained a short-lived return of pro- 
sperity. Many groups of men and women were met, 
returning with heavy hearts from Antioch ; whither 

B 8 
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thejhadaccompamedsons, brothers^ or lovers, taken 
for ihe Nizam, or regular army. We arriyed at that 
withered Queen of the East " at five P.M. ; and 
found the tents already pitched on a fine green 
eward near the gate of the city, and close to a ruined 
palace and barracks built hy Ibrahim Paduu We 
had picturesque objects in firont; the river with 
immense water-wheels, the old Boman bridge, the 
modem miserable city with its ruined walls; the 
ancient walls and battlements pursuing the outline 
of the rugged mountain in the rear of the city, in 
utter disregard of crag or raTine ; in the distance 
a part of the Amanus range, with a fine conical 
mountain, dauning pre-eminence. 

The ancient city must have covered some of the 
secondary hills enclosed within the walls, or it could 
not have contained the population said to have in- 
habited it» The houses must haye been perched one 
above another, in the same way that we see in modern 
Greek towns, as in the island of Syra, and others. 

It was a prodigious work, constructing the waLU 
on such an irregular, serrated ridge. At the extre- 
mities they descend the steep side of the mountain^ 
by steps as it were, at either end of the town, to 
meet the river. We had no time for the laborious 
ascent to examine them, and were obliged to contrat 
ourselves with wondering ixom below. 
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One feels surpri^ied that so few vestiges are found 
marking the different eras of renown of this andent 
city. This may, however, be accounted for in a 
d^ree by its importance in all times^ which drew 

upon it frecj[uent attacks and a proportionate meaisure 
of destruction* NeTertheless^ it is rash to hazard an 

assertion that there are no such remains^ since few 



making the necessary researches; partly owing to 
ihe obstacles which would be thrown in their way 
by the fanaticism of the Turks, and much, as with 
ouraelveB, in consequence of the short period of their 
stay at Antioch. 

Sunday, 13th. We struck our tent» which was 
drenched with dew, at 9.15 a.m. and, sending the 
moles on with the luggage^ we rode through the 
town, which merited a more careful examination, 
considering the many periods in which it has been of 
great historical importance ; to Christians especially 
Antioch will ever be deeply interesting^ from the 
supposition of their ha\ ing first assumed that desig- 
nation in this city.- It is, howeyer^ certain that in 
this city ordination was instituted, separating the 
nunistry of the Word from the care of the bodily 
sustenance of the poor. (Acts vL 5.) 

In such a superficial view, however, which our 

& 4 
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very short tinie permitted, there waa very little to 
be obeerved of importaiioe, except the nano WHOSO of 
the streetrfS in the part which is usually the broadeet 
in other towns, namdy the middle. It is trae that 
yehicles of any kind axe utterly uukuown here; 
the space allotted to equestrians is not wide enoo^ 
even for two donkeys to pass eacli other ; being no 
more than about three feet. It is in fifust little 
better thau a gutter suuk about the same depth 
below the broader traUoirs on either aide, agunst 
which your feet strike when riding along. On 
meeting any person, also on horseback, whidi was 
frequently the case with us, as it was niai'ket day, 
one is obliged to turn up the nearest cros»«treet» 
When a string of laden uiulcs were encountered, 
dire was the confusion, and yeiy dow our progress. 
We were, of course, objects of great curiosity ; but 
although, in our ignorance of the usages of the place, 
we caused much obstruction, we met with no in- 
dvility* 

Froui the very vague information procurable, the 
population is 20,000 Turks, 600 Christians, and 
400 Jews. This, however, is at variance with ^Ir. 
Neale's estimate; which he gives as 17,000 souls 
alter the cholera of 1848; of which 14,000 were 
Turks, 1600 Ansairi, and 1600 Christians. He 
resided eight mouths in the city ; and of course had 
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better means of ascertaining the truth than a passing 
traveUer. But it is at all times yery dijfficuli to 
ascertain the population of a Turkish town. Even 
llie officials can hardly know it; for, although the 
number of men may be ascertiuned> " every man's 
house is his castle " eyen more than in England, 
owing to the tieclu^iun of the women's apailments, 
which are always held sacred; therefore the number 
of inmates cannot be known. It is remarkable, how- 
eyer, that the discrepancy is greater with regard to 
the number of Christians than of Tiurks ; but my in- 
formant was a Christian, who perhaps knew nothing 
about it. 

The fine old Boman bridge is so low, that I 

should imagine the bed of the river, as well as the 
banks, must haye become yery much raised by de* 
positd during the lapse of so many ages since it 
was built It shows marks of frequent repair — a 

very micummon thing in Turkey ; but it must have 
been admirably built originally, to haye withstood 
so turbulent a river. It has the remains of 6umc 
structure in the middle, as if for the purposes of 
defence. 

On the right bank of the Orontes we entered at 

once on the wide and nearly desert plain of Antioch ; 
for though the soil is rich and well watered, patches 

of cultivation were rare. The pasturage seemed 
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excellent on this eztenmye plain; and large floeka ci 
cattle were luxuriating in it One of the little 
streams which trayeree it, bringing ihdr tribnte 
from Mount Amanus to the Orontea^ called isaiir 
el Koiasoi, had a bridge of four pointed ardhes, now 
in ruin& 

The ride was Yety tiring, fiom the ezeeemve heat 

of a cloudless sun without a breeze. The luggage 
mules sufiered more than we did; and we were 
twice obliged to rest^ when the deliciouB shade of 
some trees proved too inyiting to be reosted. At 
four o'clock we passed the khan where some sol- 
diers are stationed for the protection of traTellers» 
as the road is said to be unsafe ; but if report speak 
truly in Antiocfa, it becomes a matter of doubt 
which is most to be feared^ the chance of robbers on 
the road, or those who are stationary by anthority. 
If we had stayed to examine the antiquities of 
Antioch we must have slept here onder this Tcry 
questionable protection* As there were still a 
couple of hours for trayelling, we preferred to push 
on^ though tiredj and so pass these worthies by 
daylight. 

The ascent of the mountains b^^ here. On the 
lefit we saw a ruined and yery picturesque castle^ 
in the most romantic glen that can be conceived* 
It was perched on tiie extremity of an isolated crag. 
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Mj. Ainflworth suggests tlie probability of its being 
a castle notioed in the Mecca Itmeiaiy, as built hj 
Iba Abi Daoud^ in the time of the Klialif Vasili. 
Tnditioii speaks of a fianous lobber chiefy who made 
tliis castle hia stronghold. To have examined it wo 
must haTe taken an escort of the soldiers at the 
khan. Of the two evils we chose the less^ that ia. 

On the right was the Lake of Antioch ; a large 
sheet of water ^ through which a small river passes 
to jom the Orontes. As it lies in an extcusive 
plain, the depth cannot be great ; which is proved hj 
its varying dimeusions according to the season. It 
is famous for fish. The plain spreads ont in the 
direction from the mountuns as far as the eye can 
readi, with very tender tones of green, and broad 
shadows of clouds resting on it ; a subject which 
Copley Fielding knew so well how to treat. The 
road ascending gradually, became rugged, winding 
among ravines. It was formerly paved; but the 
greater part is now so dilapidated, that, when ibund, 
it is to be avoided* 

At a sharp turn we met a large party of Ausa'iri, 
mounted and armed to the teeth. They had a 

* The remsiiM posublj of the lake I have Bappoced was 
formed by the landalip^ See page 242. 
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veiy gallant appearance ; but there was no time ior 
inspection, as lliey came upon rm suddenly, and 
dashed past down the vallej* 

At the summit of the pass — the Amanian gates 
— the road from Aleppo joins that from Autioch, 
having crossed higher gronnd. 

Descending the northern side of the mountain we 
arrived at Beilan ; which now ^ves its name to llie 
pass* At 7. 15 we were very glad to spread our 
carpets in the verandah of the house of Hadgi Jaooub, 
the dragoman of the Britisli vice-consul at Skandcriin. 
It was rather an open, common hall on the first-floor, 
in the middle of the house, with the staircase leading 
to it; yet was it preferable to the beds our host 
kindly spread lor us in the only room ; which we 
must have shared with a numerous fiunily, in 
addition to the large families ot smaller creatures, 
lodged and fed upon each individual, and always 
ready to send large colonies to an) unoccupied 
territory. 

The family beilroom was, however, the best part of 
the house ; ours was in an intermediate condition, as 
to its floor especially, which wab p awning with reuts 
and chinks and rotten planks; while the room at 
the other cud of the building was in a further stage 
of decay, the greater part of the floor having 
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migrated to the regions bclow^ occupied by the 
cattle. We dept well« though it Uew a gale of wind 
during the night. 

Our anxiety was to time our arrival at Skander&n 
with that oC the steamer the " Grand Turk; in which 
we intended to take passage to Tersiks or TarsuB, 
our first point in the proposed journey in Cilicia. 
The dimate of SkanderiHn is oonsidered to be so 
deadly^ that we intended to remain in our present 
healthy position till the moment of departure. 
Tfie 15th was the regukr day; but M. Janfredy 
said the captain was very likely to anticipate it. 
A courier was therefore sent at dawn of day to the 
British vioeHionsal to obtain infonnation. In the 
meantime we wandered about the town of Beikn. 
At the upper part the houses are built in dusters, 
on the projections of the ravines or valley, in such 
a manneTf that the base of one house seems to be 
resting on the roof of the one below, owing to the 
excesBiye steepness of the ground. The rugged sides 
of the mountain behind arc so totally devoid of 
verdure, as if recentiy peded, that they had a very 
unsightly appearance; and were in strong contrast 
with the sylvan honours of the other eminenees of 
this niouutaiu range. The houses in the upper 
parts are of the poorest description ; but lower down 
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the TaUey there ia an improvement both in appear- 
ance and oitiialion. Some of them are very prettily 
grouped^ 

The population of Bdlan consists chiefly of 
Turks and Armenians; the Utter greatly predomi- 
nating. The town is supplied with water by 
aqueducts ; of which one^ a little above it, crossing 
the valley with two ranges of arches, is very 
picturesque. The architect evidently had eym* 
metry in Us general intentions; but the positicm 
and form of all the arches are slightly varied. 

On the road we met an Englishman on horse- 
back« well armed; who^ as is the iiashion with some 
of our countrymen, would have passed witfaoat 
speakings but I accosted him, and inquired about 
the steamer. He answered briefly, that the vice- 
consul had 8cnt a written answer, which ought 
to have arrived long ago, to the effect that in all 
probability the Graud Turk " would not stop tiiere 
thh trip* Astounded at this intelligence— a re- 
petition of our ill-luck at Khodes — we mounted 
our horses, directing Jnsdf to pack up and follow 
US to Skanderiin; whither we pushed on as fast 
as hard-trotting horses and a steep, bad, descend* 
ing road would allow. 

The ride was, however, very beautiful ; the moun- 
tains again were covered with verdure and wood. 
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We passed a large quantity of merchandise in bales^ 
lying on a fine sward hj the road-eide i where the 
camels, horses, and their wilder-looking drivers 
were resting, as is customary in beginning a 
march. They had come this short distance on the 
rood to Aleppo from Skanderildi, in order to re- 
adjust the burdens, only temporarily laden at first 

On arriving at the commenoement of the wide 
plain at the foot of the mountains, all the beauty of 
the scenery vanished, and we entered a pestilential 
swamp, becoming worse at every step, till at last 
there was but a narrow causeway over the noisome 
marsh ; and even this, the remains of the old Boman 
way, was broken and impassable in many places, and 
our horses stirred up the fetid water, which almost 
surrounded some of the miserable houses, the lower 

s 

parts of which must frequently be overflowed by it 
The British vice-consul's residence is on a strip 
of terra Jirma ; the beach of shingle thrown up by 
the sea, and encroaching on it, as they say here* 

Mr. Neale, the vice-consul, received us yery 
courteously, and offered such limited accommodation 
as lus house, with a disbanded establishment, could 
afford. A palace should not tempt a rational being 
to stay in sudi a place. He confirmed the bad 
news we had previously heard, that the master 
of ibe Qrand Turk ^ would profit by the great 
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nmnben of pilgrima at Jenudem dus year to take 

a laxge cargo of them straight to Smyrna^ without 
touching at his usual plaoee* This is ezcesavely bad 
policy, OS such irregularity must have the eifec^ of 
destroying all confidenoe; for merohaiits will not 
suffer such inconvenience. To us it was a tiiird, 
and a very grioTOUS disappointment. 

In the evening we discussed the only two alters 
natives remaining for prosecuting die journey to 
Cilicia. The first was to go by hmd round tiie 
head of the Gulf of Skanderiui or Alexandretta» and 
by the Kurd Mountains, to Adana. Tlie other vras 
to hire a small yesael to convey us to Mersyn, die 
port of Tersils. In either case^ we should have had 
five days' quarantine to pass in a miserable manner* 

The land route has always been much infested by 
robbers ; the principal of whom» the Kurd chiefs who 
resides at Bayas, has lately been showing sym[)ioms 
of reform, especially in the late Aleppo affiur, in 
which he took no |iart. He has also always kept 
good £uth with Mr. iNeale,— a recommendation firom 
.whom would have ensured safety ; but he was not 
now in Bayis, and the Pacha of Adana, was also 
absent, to whom 1 had a letter of introduction from 
Khalil Pacha, the governor of Smyrna. Moreover, 
our consul at Tersud^ Mr. Clappertoi^ to whom 
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also I had a letter^ was at that moment awaj 
from his head quarters; and Mr. Neale^ the vice- 
consul hcre^ was about to quit his post on leave o£ 
absence. 

It is remarkable^ that the four functionaries on 
whom alone we could rely for protection should be 
away at this precise time, leaving the wild Kurds 
without controL In addition to this, by taking that 
route^ wc i^hould have had to pass over a great deal 
of low and unhealthy ground ; and though the bad 
season had not yet arrived, it may at all times be 
pronounced indifferent in these regions* 

AV e were already so late in the season, that only 
half of April, and perhaps the first week in May, 
could be with safety devoted to the low countries 
of CiUcia Campestris, which are, after that period, 
as deadly as the marshes of Skanderiin. Half that 
time, with the five days' quarantine, would be con- 
sumed in the journey to Tersiis ; whence our little 
operations were to commence. For my intention, 
after examining the ruins of tliat city, and visiting 
the Cilician gates from motiyes of curiosity only, as 
they have already been examined and well described 
by General Chesney, Mr. Ainsworth, and others, 
was to explore a part of Cilicia Trachoea, which 
being mountainous, is more healthy. 

VOL. II. 8 
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The voyage to Mersyn would also have been a 
▼ery doabtfol affiur. Under fi^yannible circiim- 
stauees it would have taken nearly as much time 
as by land* Only one suitable Tesael was lyii^ in 
the roads ; consequently a high price was to be ex- 
pected» if even it would have suited the xeis to have 
made that voyage — in all likelihood a long and 
tedious one — against the prevalent north-west 

winds. 

Therefore having only the time that would have 

been barely sufficient to perform the journey, if the 
steamer had not fiuled us, a sailing-vessel, with a 
strong chance of a foul wind, was quite out of the 
question* We considered the matter dunxig half the 
night ; but remitted imtil the morning the decision as 
to whether we should attempt the land journey, or 
return by land to Berdt. However, an unforeseen 
circumstance took it out of our hands. In the middle 
of the night Mr* Neale came to my bedroom, and told 
me that a steamer had just anchored in the harbour; 
but whence she came, or whither bound, he knew not. 

^ril I5th, At daylight we were on the look- 
out; and sure enough there was a screw-steamer at 
anchor ; as ugly a looking craft as ever I saw. Our 
patience had to be taxed for several hours, as no one 
seemed to be moving on board ; and we watched in 
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vain for a boat, or signs of nationality in the way of 
a flag, though the consul had hoieted his colours 
early. At iiiue o'clock the master of the vessel 
came on shore, and announced himself to be the 
first representative of the Liverpool aud Constan- 
tinople screw-line, just established to ply along the 
coasts of Asia Minor and Syria ; and he had touched 
here on his way to Beriit. This decided me to re- 
turn there with him ; as in any case there would 
not otherwise have been sufficient time for the 
journey ; it was therefore a fortunate occurrence. 
The muleteers, who had been impatiently waiting 
under our windows for orders, were now discharged. 

How I regretted not having stayed longer at 
Seleueia and at Antloch, and lingered anywhere in 
the beautiful scenery, which is a little paradise at 
this time of the year! I would have gone back by 
land, had it not been too long a journey to have 
ridden by the same road to Berdt. 

If we had even the slightest iaith in omensy one 

might well believe the Fates were opposed to our 

travelling in Asia Minor. First, we were beaten 

back by the robbers being in possession of Lycia. 

Then at JEUiodes, when we were fully prepared i'ar 

making a descent on Cilicia, we were firustrated by 

the failure of the regular steamer, which had never 

8 a 
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beeu found wanting liitherto. Again a third time, 
when we were nearly on ike threshold of the 
looked-for land, a second failure rendered all our 
Bchemes abortive. We might well eaj with the 
Turks, " Kismet I — It is our destiny ! " Truly 

man proposes, but Grod disposes." 

Scanderoon, Alexandretta, or Iskanderdn, as it is 
variously spelt» has not, properly speaking, a har- 
bour, but nearly an open roadstead at the head of 
the gulf of the same name, being an anchorage pro- 
tected against the bad weather of the outside by a 
point of land; but the prevalent wind from the south- 
west, blowing right up the gulf, rarely comes 
home." 

The worst that can happen is the reverse of what 
sailors usually fear; namely, ships are sometimes 
blown to sea from their anchors by the furious gusts 
of wind coming down suddenly through valleys of 
the Amanus range ; such as we experienced during 
the night we slept at Beilan. 

The difficulty of access to the port on the land 
side is one of the great disadvantages of Skanderiin, 
as everything has to be brougliton camels or mules 
from Aleppo over the high mountain pass of 
Beilan. 

Still tiiis might do in Turkey (the very antipodes 
of Manchester and Liverpool), where the value 
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of time is not known. No more incomprehensible 

paradox could be thrown at a Turk, than to assure 
him that time is money.'' The bane of this pkce 
is its dreadful climate, which is almost certain death 
during the summer months ; and bsd enough all 
the rest of the year. 

Colonel Bose yery narrowly escaped with his life 
after landing here, to examine the drainage, with 
two English gentlemen ; one of whom, a Mr. Cox, 
we knew at Constantinople. He and the other 
Englishman died firom the feyers canght during a 
very short sojourn here. Colonel Rose suffered all 
but death. 

This unheal thincss is owing to a btream or 
fountain, which OTerflows the low land at the foot 
of the mountains. The mere sea-beach is dry, but 
the tract within is, for many miles, a pestilential 
swamp, in which not only water, but the air 
stagnates; the former owing, to the lowness of 
what appears to be land, with reference to the sea 
level; and the latter, in consequence of the gulf 
being a eul'desacy closed by a high mountain range ; 
80 that the strongest breezes from the westward 
lose their force by the time they arrive at the 
extremity. The only circulation is caused by the 
occasional and partial gusts from the mountaiu 

S 8 
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ravines; which come down with great fury^ but 
are soon paralysed on reaching ibis region of 
stagnation. 

The formation of the wide plain, stretching firam 
the base of the mountains^ would be a cnrioos 
subject for inquiry. It would appear to be die 
result of the united action of the silt brought by the 
torrents from the mountains, and of the shingle 
thrown up by the sea. If this were the case, the 
natural result might be supposed to be in the 
gradual rise of the land. This, however, judging 
by eye of its appearance, is very nearly a dead 
level; which is confirmed by the stagnation of the 
water, that neither nature nor art are able to 
throw o& The office of the sea appears to be 
reduced to raising a beach of shingle; which the 
position of the old Levant factory^ a substantial 
building, though in ruins, would show to be 
advancing seawards, without gaining any accession 
of breadth or elevation. The present vice-coosnlar 
residence is built upon it — the only dry land ; 
and we may suppose that the agents of the Levant 
Company would have chosen a similar location. If 
so, a great change must have taken place, though 
imperceptibly ; for it now stands exactly m the 
centre of an inaccessible marsh, with only a thread 
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of rising ground from the gateway to the beach,'* 
according to Mr. Neale.^ I was there too ahort a 
time to be able to make any observations wliicU 
might lead to aa ezplanation of these anomalies. 
The Tice-consul informed me^ that a great attempt 
waa made to drain the marshes when Ibrahim 
Pacha was in possession of the country. He em- 
ployed an Italian, Signer Martinelli, to cat a canal, 
which did a great deal towards tliis object ; but 
the sluices having been since neglected, stagnation 
has resumed its empire. 

The Tioe-consal has made attempts to urge the 
Turkish government to restore the drains ; but, as 
nsnal, interminable delays are expressed in the eTer« 
lasting word " Eakallam, — We shall sec," and insur- 
monntable obstacles in the inherent tendency of the 
Turks to refer everything to " Kismet — Destiny.'* 
Perhaps the Turk, with the quietsagacity which also 
is his characteristic^ may have discovered the case to 
irremediable. The beach certainly appeared to me 
be to be higher than the marsh within ; so that at the 
best the water can only percolate slowly through it. 

♦If I was rightly informed, that the water causing 
this wide mischief is derived from springs at the 

* Brother of (he vioe-eoiuaL 

S 4 
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btse of tiie momitaiii) the esse is ptrtaally siui- 

logoua to thai of Makn^ the aacieiit Telmeaeaa^ 
€m the Mmth-weeteni coast of Ana Minor, spoken 
of in YoL L page 112* ; witii the difiereoce^ that 
there the land has gradnallj berame lowered by 
Toicanic aubfikienoe. But the means there proposed 
to earry off llie water, lasuiiig from the base of the 
perpendicular rocka at the eea levelj might be 
eqiiaDy applicable for getting rid of the enemy 
here, and thua draiuing the marshes in as £u: as 
Ihoee Booroea are conoemed ; namely;, hy eneloong 
the fountains with a strong wall carried to a sui- 
fieient height to give the necessary fall to a oondnil 
which should convey the water to the sea, instead 
of allowing it to disperse over the low land* There 
was a similar case in the Island of Mytilene, 
though not near the sea; where a foantain, whidi 
might have been the agent of great fertility, was 
allowed to convert fine level gi oond into an un- 
heal tliy swamp, lustances are frequent ot streams 
gushing out from the foot of the rocks, as at Nahr 
Ibrahim and Akura in the Lebanon mountains. 
(See above). 

The sallow, squalid appearance of the native^j 
who are obliged, from their ooenpationB with the 

shippings to rcmolu here, show the powerful effects 
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of ihe malaria whidi baa been &tal to so many 

foreigners, and especially to Englishmen. Some, 
howerer, whose strength of oonatitution has enabled 
them to make a compromise with the enemy by 
establishing a good, solid, intennittent fever, become 
exempt from the more deadly remittent, and may 
liye, as is the case with the African fever. 

Mr. Keale, the British vice-consul, has been here 
nine years ; having eftcted the arrangement at tlie 
expense of a broken constitution ; which he hopes 
now to repair in England, having obtained leave of 
absence. He had agreed for his passage with the 
master of a litde schooner abont to sail ; bnt the 
unlooked-for chance of a screw-steamer touching 
here, and bound for Liverpool, was too good to be 
tlirowu away, and the master very liberally cancelled 

the agreement 

We all embarked at sunset. The masters from all 
the vessels in the roadstead attended ns, and kindly 
sent their boats to embark the luggage ; a com- 
pUment to Mr. Neale which showed the estimation 
in which he was held. 

One of the schooners, glorying in the possession 
of two small guns> fired a salute in honour of him. 
The master thereof thought it necessary to apologise 
to me for its having been fired more slowly than 
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I must have been in tbe habit of seeing such things 
done on board o£ a man-of-war. I set his mind at 
ease, by assnring him that, although slow, it was 
fired with great regularity, ; so that, in that respect, 
bis schooner's salute was equal to that of a first-nte. 
A great number oi natives also were waiting to 
wish the vice-consul a good voyage ; one, a yery ' 
fine old man, Kurt- All, the chief of the camel- 
drivers, embraced him very affiBOtionately. 

Indeed, it was gratifying to see that our vice- 
consul had won the good will of alL On his part 
he bore testimony to the universal good conduct 
and excellent feeling he had found in every one 
during his long stay among them* Especially he 
declared, that, in all cases of dispute or difficulty, 
he found the masters of British merchant vessels 
trading thm, disposed to meet his wishes and en- 
deavours in the best spirit. 

It appears that, notwithstanding the obstadea 
before alluded to, — namely, the di£&culty of the 
mountain transit for the merchandise, the pestiforoua 
climate, and the inconveniences for loading and 
unloading, — the number of shipping has more than 
doubled during ten years. What might be looked 
for with such a port as Seleucia, if restored? 

The moruing had been rainy; and during, the 
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day, heavy clouds settled^ or rather were densely 
maaaed^ on the aides of the monntMna^ at a very 
low level, the outline perfectly defined, and nearly 
horizontal beneath^ clmging with extraordinary 
tenacity to the crags and ravines. Tlic air was 
uncommonly stagnant and oppreaaiye ; of which thia 
appearance of the wet blanket of clouds enhanced 
the effect on onr depreaaed aphrita. Aa if to give 
palpable proof of the density of these doudsj a large 
white bird, a atork or a awan, aeemed to make 
frnitlesd efforts to enter theoL We could gee him, 
with a good glaaa, coaating aloi^ for a great distance ; 
sometimes penetratiug a little way, he was half-lost ; 
then, coming out, he took a wide drcuit, and tried 
anotlier place in vain. We lost sight of liim f rom 
distance, and not from his having passed the dense 
] jarrier. Who can tell the perplexity of that anx- 
iously persevering parent bird? or the watching 
disappuiutment of the expectant nestlings ? 

Towards the evening the mass began to break up, 
^ving some fine effects of light and shade in the 
spurs and deep ravines, when the partial breaks in 
the clouds allowed the beams of the setting sun 
to pierce the gloom and gild them, in strong 
contrast with the inteutrc bUiruimding purple or deep 
blue-gray. 
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Though 80 stagnant at the Lead of the gulf, the 
wind was Tery strong agamst ns soon after we got 

underway, and it veered round to the southwards 

as we altered the course on leaving the golf; and it 

blew a gale against us. 

April leth. At daylight Oibel Lebniln^ the 
highest point of the Lebanon range, rose grandly 
above a great bank of clouds, his head crowned by 
an eternal snow-wreath. We had such an offing, 
that below the clouds no land was visible. We 
kept at the same distance all the way, as the 
master had never been along the shores; which are 
perfectly safe as to somidings, but very dangerous 
to get embayed in with bad weather. The voyage 
was unpleasant, owing to the very uneasy motion of 
the vessel in the heavy sea, and Irom the noise of 
the spindle. 

There must be a considerable change in style 
before this vessel can become a favourite for pas- 
sengers. Our ^e was very homely ; pea-soup and 
a great mass of corned beef with carrots rather 
sui-prised us, accustomed as we had been to the ex- 
cellent tiMe ith/Uey of several courses, on board of 
most of the JLevant steamers ; and especially since the 
same charges were made. The master, a very dvil, 
good-natured person, sat at the head of the table 
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in his shirt sleeves ; and the honours were done at 
the foot by the mate ; a rough, old sailor, who looked 
as if he had been trimining the coal-bunkersj and 
his appetite was too keen to allow him time to wash 
his hands. 

We anchored at four p.ic. at Beriit The heavy 
snrf made it as usnal difficult to hind. It would be 
very easy to make a good boat-harbour here, if nothing 
else were attempted, by restoring the pier, which is 
just below the surface of the water ; and by its being 
raised above it, shelter would be obtained for boats 
when shipping and unshipping cargoes. The waves 
now break over and make it very bad landing on 
the so-called quay ; which is, moreover, very much 
cramped for room, and can hardly be caUed one. 
The corn has frequently to be carried by the 
khamals, or porters, wading up to their middle with 
great loads on their heads. Thus it is frequently 
damaged, and much time is lost; especially as the 
operation is stopped by only moderately bad 
weather. 

It is surprising, notwithstanding these disadvan- 
tages, how steadily commerce has improved in 
Berut during the last quarter of a century. From 
a miserable jdace, thougli with imposing walls and 

fortifications, it has become the most ^ourisking com« 
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mercial town on the coast; and from being verj 
ecantly peopled at that time, it is now too amall to 
contain the increase. It iB said there are as many 
inhabitaatsnowoateide the walls as there are inside. 
Altogether they are supposed to amount to about 
. 8O9OOO souls. The houses outdde are all sur^ 
rounded by mulberry gardens, and haye a very 
beautiful appearaoce when one approaches from 
the sea. The rocky shore to the westward of the 
town is full of little coves, which might be made 
use of. There are proofs along this shore that the 
ancients profited by these, as there are numerous 
foundations of large buildings. The sea has CTcroadied 
on and destroyed them ; so that their form and uses 
cannot be conjectured. One especially must hare 
been nu^gnifioent, if we may judge from its massive 
eztensiye substructions. Bemains of the mosaic 
payements which adorned it are crossed by the 
present footpath. 

Nothing is done by individuals or by government 
for the improvement of the place or its natural 
advantages, which however, are not great Mature 
often helps those who will not help themselves, to the 
great discontent of those who will, and the unsettling 
of their oonvictionB as to the Antj of industiy.'' ^ It 

1 Sbirley Brooks^ BossiuiB of the South. 
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cannot be laid to the charge of the SuLliine Porte, 
that it imitates nature in this respect: but there 
would be no f eiu* of any clashing of ideas on the 
subject; for the governed and the goyenunent are 

eq^uallj unwilling to advance. What energy there 
is, certwily is to be found in the indigenous 

population called Arabs, and especially among the 

Manmites. But much as they have to learn, perhaps 

tliey have more to unlearn. Like the Greeks, tliey 
are deyoid of the love of truth and honesty, as is 
manifest in all their transactions. They only talk 
of their virtues when they have the mortification 
of being detected in their misdeeds, Spartans aU. 
Debts and taxes they only pay under the fear or 
absolute pressure of punishment. They lose caste 
with their fellows if their pay their taxes upon a 
slight application of the bastinado. Instances have 
been known of debtors not only swearing to their 
insolvency by everything that is sacred, bringing 
their weeping wives and children to deprecate the 
ezerdse of justice, declaring on their knees that 
they were in a state of starvation, and when the 
defaulter found that all would not do, and he had 
received a sufficient number of strokes of the 
bastinado, to save his credit for obstinacy he pulled 
out three times the amount of his debt in gold. 
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A generation^ however, is springing up from whom 
better things may be expected ; thankB to the unre- 
mitting exertions of the American missionaries, who 
it 18 to be hoped instil the k>ve of troth as well as 
religion into the minds of their pupils. 

We had twelve days to wait for the next Austrian 
steamer for Europe; but the time was passed very 
agreeably in Dunetri's excellent hotel, delightfully 
situated in the gardens to the westwanl of the town; 
and thanks to the kind hospitality of Mr. Ueald 
and his lady. 

Monday, April We embarked, and said 

farewell to The East*' Berut, with its beautiful 
environs, and the glorious Lebanon, were decked 
in gorgeous array in the setting sun^ leaving im- 
pcesdons on our minds never to be eflbced 
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CHAP. IX. * 

ON IHX DBaTBUGTiON OF fOBBSTS. 

Vnmml Forats.— Fixvt Conquests hf Has. — Co&tnsts. — 
Denuded Homitems. — Asia Bfinor. » Lebanon. ~ Gfeece. 
— Spain. -^FrBnoe. — Egypt. --The Effect of Denudation 

upon the Soil and Fountains. — Scarcity of Fuel. — Ancient 
Palestine. — The Terrible WiMeroess." — ropulation of the 
Sinaitic Peninsula. — The Amalekites. — Aboriginal Inha- 
bitants. — The "One Primeval Lan^age." —The Siirabit 
el Khadim. — The Rciiiedy. — Restoration of the Jews. — 
The VWm of Esdraelon the most fiiTOurable. — The Karaite 
Jews suitable Colonists. 

It 18 manifest that those regions^ which were 

anciently the most fertile and also the most populous^ 
are now deserted The long and exterminating 
war8> to which they were exposed by their prosperity, 
haye generally been considered as suffident to have 
caused this desolation. But it is also equally 
eyidenty diat such yicissitudes in the human race 
have a parallel in the contemporaneous history of 
neighboming primeyal forests; or, at all events, 
their present analogous condition may fairly lead to 
such an inference. 

VOL. II. T 
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A consideration therefore of the contrasts pre- 
0ented by races inhabiting undisturbed forests^ and 
those who liave destroyed all arouiul them, has led 
me to attach much importance to their destruction, 
as one among the numerous causes of decay in the 
human race in the original great centres of popula- 
tiou, where the bounties of nature had created such 
a sense of security* that the B^oidiig mty dwelt 
carelessly^ and said in her hearty I am ; and there is 
none beside me." ^ 

All this may be an accomplishment and part of a 
mighty system wrought out by simple means, thou^ 
designed by Him to whom all means are jsiiiiple. 

We learn from the researches of geologists into the 
imperishable records of nature, that the condition of 
our planet, in ages &r beyond the reach of history, 
was 80 warm and humid, as to be favourable to a 
prodigious deyelopment of y^etable life.^ The 

* Zepbfiniah, ji. 15. 

' In order to give some idea of the luxuriance of the vege- 
tation of the primitive world, and of the imnifiDse masses of 
yegetahle matter which were doubtless! j accumulated in cur- 
rents and converted in a moist condition into coal, I would 
instance the Soarbriicker ooal measure?, where 120 beds are 
superposed over one another, ezdusive of a grest msay which 
are leu thin a foot in thickness ; the coal beds at Johnstone 
in Scotland^ and those in the Crenzot in Burgundy, are some 
of them respectivelj thirty and fi% feet in thickneas; whilst 
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earth's surface was then in a transition state pre- 
pamtoiy to its ooeapation byaniniatedbeiiigs in suc- 
cessive types; and subsequently, through the work- 
ings of a beneficent Creator, to be fitted for the 
enjoyment and happiness of a higher order of beings 
capable of appreciating and of returning praises and 
thanksgivings for such blessings* 

It cannot therefore be wrong to assume, that, 
when the first of that race, the highest of the 
creation, came to their inheritance, they had to 
struggle witli, and to conquer, at least some part of 
that primeval exuberance. 

They began " in the sweat of their face " to clear 
small portions of the woods, to cultivate tiie land, 
that they might " eat bread.** 

What a history of toil is contained in that ample 
but awful passage, and what an antithesis to the still 
majesty of repose in the long reign which preceded 
it I Behold the lilies of the field, they toil not, 
neither do they spin." 

The struggle has been prolonged 1^ the descend- 
ants of him on whom the doom was pronounced. 

The strife has resembled that foretold between man 

in tlie fbratBa In oar temperate xonefl, growing over a certain 
area, would luurdly suffice, in the spaoe of 100 years, to cover 
it with more than a stratum of seven French lines iu thickness. 
— Cosmos^ vol. i. p. 284. 

T S 
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and his arch-enemy the serpent. From the war 
which has been waged, at all times, againat primeTal 
forests there has resulted a redaction, tending to the 
destniction of the oonqaeiora. 

But it is also well kn own that vast regions covered 
with denae wooda are inhabited by noea of men with 
diticrent tendencies, whose simple wants and low 
energies have never led them to contend with their 
rank enemy for the possession of the soil ; having 
to all appearance little, beyond the powers of loco- 
motion, to denote a lilghcr state of existence tlian 
ihe groves among which they are content to wsnder, 
and to seek a precaiioufs bubsistence, instead of 
compelling the earth to yield froits increasing in 
abundance with their wants ; as was the case with 
North America, where scanty and improvident 
tribes have been, in our day, replaced by millions, 
who dear the forests and utilise the soiL These are 
pursuing the course of the Mesopotamiauii, though it 
is to be hoped with more judgment; and many ages 
must elapse before they can be reduced to the biiuie 
condition. In 1853 17,000,000 of cubic feet of 
timber were exported from Quebec ; yet it is ascer- 
tained, by government inqmry as to the probable du- 
ration of the supply in various districts, that, in the 
Ottawa Forest region alone, there was timber enough 
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to feed the mills on that noble river^ at their present 
late of consmnption, for 600 years.^ 

On the other hand, most travellers have noticed 
the almost treeless condition of eastern oonntries*, 
where the human race had its first seats, and where, 
owing to the faronring ciremnstances of the abund- 
ance of natural advantages and the energy of the 
occnpante^ both history and monumental records 
prove that population attained its highest point of 
numerical development. 

Thus on the shores of the Euxine Sea, and espe- 
cially on the noiihem slopes of the mountains of Asia 
Minor, having perhaps never been very thickly peo- 
pled, the primeval forests have not been subdued. 
The mountains are covered from the base to the 
summit with a dense clothing of chestnut, oak, beech, 
pines, with luxuriant imdergrowth of laurel, myr- 
tle, ivy, box, rhododendron, cistus. This primeval 
belt stretches almost from the Archipelago to the 
Caspian Sea. But of this mountiun range, the back- 
bone of Asia Minor, all travellers describe the 

> A Vacation Tour in America snd Canada, bj C. Weld, 
p. 108. 

* A look of dryness and deadness is, as far as I bave yet 
gone, the prevailing vice of eaatero landscape, always except In;; 
Bronssa." ^Zoft/ CarHdet p. 124. 

T 3 
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soathem alopes as a perfect contrast to Uie well- 
wooded northern ade. The huge fbrme of diese 
hilla are all bare except in some tew iocaiities di^ 
eult to be reached ; as EjwaBel in Anti-TanroB, and 
Sogbanii Dagbj where Mr. Hamilton sajs the last 
of the inrimeval forests wouA of Hm$ of ike Black 
Sea belt was sold by the Pacha of the distxict to the 
BnsdanB, who nae it for thdr fortificationB on the 
firontier. 

I also leave ont of the queedon the beantifiil 

vallejSy principalis clothed with iruit trees, which of 
course co-exist with popuh(a<m in proportion to H, 
so that the amount ot the one might abnost be taken 
aaameasure of the other. 

There can, however, be little reason to doubt that 
they were originally covered with as nraeh, or mora 
luxuriance ; since their southern aspects are more 
IkvonraUe for vegetation. 

In the central basin of Asia Minor, the tiarsanitis 
in Cappadoda, containing the great salt lake of 
Xuz Goli, the country is remarkable for its wild 
and stony (Ustricts ; which are all wanting in wood, 
though it has fertile plains. 

The whole of this province is described as being 
broken up by a series of Yolcanic agencies, whether 

i See Uomiltou, Aiiidwortb, Wolpole, War. jSmy th, and oUien. 
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of very remote periods, or sinee the Wetorical era of 
the oecapatioii by man, so as to have been affected 
in the points under consideration ; tiiat ia, whether 
its bills were formerly clothed by primeval foreata 
destroyed by these volcanic changes, or by the re- 
quirements of man, it ia impoadble to aaoertain. 

All the hills and mountains in the neighbourhood 
of Smyrna are extraordinary in their nakedness, as 
well as those on the south coast of the Bosphorus ; 
and these coontriea are eomparatiyely deserted. 
The line of the lower range of the Taurus has still 
Bome fineforeatfi; though within reach of the Assyrian 
or Egyptian axe, it has been despoiled, as well as 
the greater parif of the Lebanon range in Syria, 
Mount Amanus still retains some of its primeval 
clothing. The forest of his Carmel " (Isa. zzzvii. 
24.), has given place to mere brushwood, with some 
few evexgreen oaks. 

The mounUiins of the Peloponnesus, as well as 
nearly all the islands of Gneece, are bare ; and the 
population is so scanty, as to form a mockery of a 
Idngdonu 

The central parts of Spahi are almost converted to 
a desert by the destniction of her forests; the popu* 
lation is reduced in every sense ; and what place has 
that once noble Spain, among nations ? 

T 4 
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In France defrichemenl, or the grubbing up of 
forests, has been carried on to a yeiy great extent 
and with very disastrous results. Within two cen- 
turies the extent of forest has in that conntry been 
reduced by two-tlurds; tlie annual produce of lUc 
remainder is already one-fifth below the wants of the 
population; and the calculations of the illujatrious 
Laplace prove that» if this extent of the forests be 
not restored, fuel will entirely fail. The poor suffer 
much by the loss of forests; which, in certain loca- 
lities, amounts to a legal interdict of wood and water. 

Beports from fifty-four departments of France 

show that the deslruciiou of a great extent of forest, 
for the purpose of bringing the laud under cultiva- 
tion, has had the ellect of rendering the temperature 
of the climate very variable and uncertain. Heavy 
rains, storms, and droughts have ravaged the soil 
and endangered the crops more and more every 
year.* 

The author I have here quoted proves, that, by the 

destruction of woods, sources of waters are diminished 
and, in many places, entirely lost 

Ilumboldt found tliat, in consequence of the clear- 
ing of forests in the valley of Araga, in the province 

* De rinfloence des D^botiemeato, ftc, par M. F«ul Lsurenti 
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of Venezuela, during a century, the waters of Lake 
Tacariga, had been much diminkhecL This cause 
having ceased, iVL Bouddingault found twenty years 
afi^rwards^ that» with the growth of the forests, the 
euiikce of the lake had regidned more than half of 
its andent bed. 

Egypt, that anomalous country, retains its inex- 
hanstible source of fertility^ in its river; which 
bringa fertilising elements from the inaccessible 
forests of central Africa* 

In all ages, however, the surrounding countries 
have been hud under contribution for the supply of 
timber to Egypt ; every available forest ib now yearly 
undergoing the process of destruction to feed its 
insatiable ovens. I have before alluded to the vessels 
which were seen in various parts of Asia Minor; 
and in the northern coasts of the Lebanon, loading 
with firewood for Alexandria. A great number of 
ships are exclusively employed in that trade ; and I 
am credibly informed, that large rafts of timber 
leave the shores oi the Euxine every two or three 
years, drift with the current down the Bosphorua 
and Dardanelles, and are towed by sailing ships 
through the Archipelago, and across the Mediterra- 
ricau to Alexandria in the fine season. If, however, 
bad weather should come on, the ships cast them off. 
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and leave them to their fate for a time. If such is the 
demand^ now that Egypt is brought bo lowin popola- 

tion and prosperity, what mubt it have been in the 
days of her aplendonr and myriads of inhabitaats I 

But the principal illugtration of my poiui is 
Mesopotaodiay redaeed» &om the poesesrion of the 

largest cities the world has ever seen, to a miked 
desert wandered oyer by nomad tribes^ 

I know nothing of the mountains to the eastward ; 

but all those to the norths and to the west^have been 

denuded. 

As in the beginning, the scanty labourers of the 

soil had difficulty in producing enough food ior thuir 
wants ; so^ in process of time there was a pcnnt, in 
aU centres of population, where, the forests having 
been desied for cultivation in such parts as were 
suitable for it, the remainder, crowuicg the moun- 
tainous and otherwise useless districts, were of 
great benefit to tlie lower regions; supplying the 
T^etable element of fertility, and attracting moisture 
iVoiu the atmo2<phere, condensing it, and sending 
it down to the phuns, bearing with it this TCgetaUe 
matter mixed with the earthy particles derived firom 
the decomposition of rocks. 

The destruction of the forests, to supply the 
necessities of increasing populations, denuded the 
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mountains^ diiniimlied the raias^ and deprived the 
plaina of their aouroes of fertility. 

The aliuvial contribution of the upper regions 
waa no longer a rich eompoiind of yegetable and 
earthy particles ; they had lost the elements of fer- 
tility by evaporation ; and ao the plaina^ reeeiying 
only the silicious parts of the sun-scathed rucks^ be- 
cameaandy deaerta. 

Thus indusliious races^ that lised to extract 
abundance firom a generoua aoil, now conld obtain 
only a bare subbictence. Wealthy nations lost 
their aouroea of prosperity; populatuma Mei 
away witli die failure of agricultural produc- 
tiona ; and nomad tribea^ with inherently oppodte 
tendcucics, wlilcli had been repreb^jcd by the ex- 

panaion of indnstrioua racesj now expanded in 

their turu^ and a&bumed dominion over the desert 

waata Ihe Arab paatorea hia flocka amid the 

lulua of forgotten cities.^ 

* M. Ladoucctte, the elcxiucnt mcnibep of the Cliambre des 
Deputes i\)T tlie department of the Moselle, says, " Sans parler 
do certains peuplc^sd'Abiii, cjue iedclVichcment a rulnos, ailkiblit!, 
et (Ic truits ; sans retracer ici lea maux qu'il a cause cu Kgjptc et 
en Grece, quelles consequences desastreuses n*a-t-il pas amen^ea 
daofl le midi de la France f Xous les bona esprits, en 
Frovencc, lui attribuent le changement de tenip4ra(ure» la 
multiplication dea insectes, la dlsparition d6a eaux, et par suite 
Taridite d*ane partie du sol. U eat trop vrai, d'aillcurs,, 
qn*iiiie foule de temiafl d^frioh^ aont deTeniia improductifB.** 
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In warm countries, it is true, that, for the ^mall 
amoimt of fuel that 10 required, a substitute is found 
in chopped straw and earth ml-xed with camtld 
dung; butt ^ the diminution of wood for fuel is 
felt iu temperate climates, what must be the suf- 
ferings of the poor in cold countries not supplied 
with, a substitute in fossil coal? M. de Custiue 
says, ^^Fuel is becoming very scarce in Bussia. 
Wood is as dear iu Petersburg as in Paris. There 
are houses here which consume as much as 9000 
or 10,000 francs per winter. In beholding the 
inroads made upon the forests, we may ask with 
inquietude, how will the next generation warm 
themselves i " ^ 

But this is only one among the purposes for 
which demands were made upon primeval forests* 
They were indispensable in a vast number of eco- 
nomic appliances in which great inconvenience arises 
from the scarcity of timber, especially for building. 
The recent excavations at Nineveh show how great 
must have been the contributions from the forests 
of Lebanon; hut, in the times of Herodotus, 
timber for building was very fccaico in Babylonia, 
and was not very plentiful in the surrounding 

^ Rttsna, by the Marquia de Cufttine, puri i. 1^7. 
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countries. The ^sterns of palm-trees, coated with 
pitch, were ire(£uently used in building; aa is the 
case now alsa The nunes of Asia Minor, which 
were extensively worked in ancient times, must 
have caused an immense consumption of wood. 
The greatest drawback to their piuductiveness at 
-the present time is the want of it All the forests 
in their neighbourhood Imve been annihilated, and 
the only charcoal that can be procured is nothing 
more than charred twigs. In coubcq^uence of this 
the copper ore is taken to Tocat to be there refined. 

These, among many others for economical piu:- 
poses, have been the processes which have caused 
Palestine to be looked upon by travellers as any- 
thing but a land flowing with milk and honey." 
It is considered) and described^ by many, as a bar- 
ren country, devoid of natural resources ; and argu- 
ments have been taken from its present aspect to 
show that it never could have supported the yast 
population, with which it was said to have teemed 
at the period of prosperity of the Jews. When 
Josephus undertook the defence of Gralilee '^the 
country was remarkably rich, abounding in pasture^ 
corn-land, and fruit trees of every description. 
The population was very great. They lived in 
cities, which were numerous and large; and, in 
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great, open villages, the least of which," aayi 
Josepliiis, contained 15,000 mhabhanta.^ 

The observations of travellers would go to prove, 
or disproYO, thia aaramptioii, aooofding, in m gieat 
measure^ to the time of year when they visited it 
The deaolation is as oompiete in one aeaaon «b tiie 

luxuriance of the vegetation in another is ?ur- 

primng.^ Bat not even a eonrideratian of it, under 

its most favourable aspect at the present day, can 
enaure a jnat eatimate of its vast capabiUtiee, and the 
oondition to which a nmnerons, industrious, and 
exacting population may have brou^t it. There 
are some portions, sucii as the plains of Sharon, 
Sannr, Eadiaelon, and others the fertility of which, 

^ In PaleftiBe the grass grows onlj 90 long as the groimd 
tim ii adapted it is moistened by the winter rthit. Tho 
trayeller who piiMt timmg^ tlwM tracts in tho spring is 
rsTisbed with the loznriaat ngetation tnd the mnltitode o£ 
flowers; hat oeazcely have tiie latter rains censed, end the 
storma of the Temal eqainoa subsided, Oan an ahnost yeartical 
son withers Jsp the grass and flowers^ the scorching sooth 
winds come np from the wiMcmcsi, and the Inveller who to* 
day has paSKd oiver a Terdaataad wiegaled carpelof heriiage 
and flowers, win, three weeks after, at the same place, not meet 
with a Uade of grass ; all TCgetation he will then find seoidied 
to death; and if dnring that intenral the riroeco has been 
more than nsnally powerfid in its blast, then the grass, after 
beiniT shrivelled into haj, will have beoi swept afar, and the 
siirf:u.'c of the ground will have sssnmed a dingj, jeUowish 
copper hue.'' — Vox der Vdde^ toL iL p. 81. 
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judging even from its present impoverished state, 
would then have been immense. 

It is, however, in the monntainons regions, and 
especially about Jerusalem, that the curse of 
sterility is moet apparent; which led Voltaire to 
say, that it is " one of the worst of all the inhabited 
oonntries of Asia, being almost entirely covered 
with parched rocks.'' Strabo also says the neigh- 
bourhood was barren. 

But, instead of bare, protruding, and parched rocks, 
it is probable that, in the daye of ita prosperity, 
every eniiuence, not available for cultivation, was 
crowned with wood. 

In these districts the decomposing materials of 
the rooky strata were oarefblly tercaoed up, so that 
the hill-sides pre^^ented a succession of gardens 
of deep and rich soil; as may be seen now in the 
fertili; and well-cultivated valley of Deir el Kammar 
in the Lebanon: while the summits and craggy parts 
afforded, even in their crevices, nurture for trees ; 
which, by attracting moisture, were the principal 
auxiliaries to fertility. Thus we learn that, when- 
ever the Israelites turned from the true God, they 
worshipped in groves on high places.** 

By the neglect of these cares in assisting Nature, 
and further, by depriving her of her own resources. 
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the reBult has been sterility and depopnlation. A 

Nemesis avenges every outrage on Nature. The 
inevitahle ooncomitftnt of a naked, sim-Boathed moan- 
tain-top is au arid^ barren base^ terminating in 
waste, nnpEodnctiTe plains. These are necessarily 
deserted by man, except during the sliort period of 
spring ; when, from other causes in the inexhaustible 
economy of natore, they are covered with a verdant 
carpet, which invites the resort of n(unad tribes with 
their flocks to a short scjoum. 

la very early times Idumaaa must have been very 
prosperous. The ancient possessors of it, in the 
time of Chedorlaomer, the Kenites, the Horites, and 
the Midianites, and, after them, the Edomites, had 
the rich commerce of the East in their hand.^ : after 
their conquest by David, who put to death all the 
males, **Edom, her kings and all their princes," 
declined firom her prosperity. She had a short- 
lived splendour aa a Human province, as shown by 
the Greco-Boman decorations of Sola or Petra, and 
then was made *^most desolate." In their pro- 
sperity, doubtless, the people despoiled Mount Hor 
of its primeval honours, and it is now only dotted 
with wood.'' ^ The plain to the eastward, so com- 



^ Dr. Robinson* 
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pletely a stony desert, as to merit the name of 

Arabia, Fetraea, is yet susceptible of cultivation, as 
it is in many places oveigrown with wild herbs, 
and niuct once have been thickly inhabited, for the 
traces of many ruined towns and villages are met 
with.''* 

M. Van der Yelde says, " Of the wood (near Ziph) 
where Jonathan came to Dayid and made a cove- 
nant with him before the Lord, nothing now re- 
mains. The. country has for many centuries lost 
its woods and foresta, owing to the devastations 
caused by man." * Thus the northern parts of the 
"great and terrible wilderness" bordering on Pa- 
lestine is adorned with plentiful herbage and 
flowers of every hue in the early spring, when the 
rains have been plentifuL In such seasons the 

Arabs are kings." ' At other times of the year, 
and in seasons when the rains have failed, the face 
of the desert prevents a sterility which is only re- 
lieved by the scanty remains of vegetation in the 
Wadies. It is then abandoned by every living 
thing. 

The Arabs, however, have not alwn) s been the 
wandering and htiui monarchs of this desert. Buins 

> Burck. Syria, p. 436. » Vol. ii, p. 76. 

* Bib. Bee. vol. i p. 287. 

VOL. II. U 
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of large ciUes are to be found, with proofii ot care- 
ful cultivation ; ghowing that, this portion at least, 
was at one time occaped by a fixed and indostrioiu 
population. Among the causes of their decadence, 
may have been the reckleaa destnictkm <^ the 
forests of the neighbonring moantains. 

On leaving Palestine the wiidemefis increases 
in sterility, and graduaUy rises to the moantainons 
ridge £i Tyh ^, stretching east and west between the 
Oulfs of Sae£ and Akabah, and attaining an devar* 
tion of 4322 feet, according to iiussiger. South of 
this ridge the land again rises, after the interren*' 
tion of a Bandy plain, till it reaches, near the apex of 
the peninsula, at Mount Sinai, the height of 8747 
English feeU 

From this mountain range, valleys deseend east 
and wefit, to tlie two gulfs of the Hed Sea; all of 
these eontain proofs of the fooundity of nature, 
only rendered capricious by the unoertwn supply of 
the vivifying principle, water ; and if my hypothesia 
of the eonsequenoes of the destruction of forests 
be tenable, it will not be unreasonable to imagine, 
that this pelflnsula may haye been, at some very re- 
mote period, a fertile region; that the now excessively 
rugged, rooky pinnacles of Horeb * and Sinai, being 

* Appendix, L. 1. * Apjiendix, L. 2. 
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then less torn and jagged^ horn being less exposed 

to the action of the weather^ may have been clothed 
with primeYal foreata, whence descended fertiiiabg 

Btreams through the Wadies to the plains at their 
bases* 

Many of these valleys might still be cultivated if 
tenanted by a people who would economise the ad- 
vantages which they even now have. 

Thus the Wadies Fmian, Ohur&ndel, Sudr, 
Wardan, Humr, &c, are described by travellers as 
having a toleiable sap^dy of boshes^ shrubs^ and 
even trees and they all show marks of having had 
water running through them ^ some places^ indeed, 
hare small^ perennial streams. Even the desert of 
Suez^ according to Bnickhardt^ is full of rich pasture 
and pook of water during winter and spring. This 
biessiogj however, is veiy rare ; owing, as I venture 
to assmne, to the destniction of primeval forests. 

Although the Siuaitlc peninsula has always been 
looked upon as a desolate wilderness, it has never, 
within the reach of historic notice, been devoid of 
inhabitanta. Their nmnbers are much diminished 
by comparison with ancient times. 

^ Roblnson^s Bib. Bea. vol. L pp. 99—107. Niebubr, De* 
acripiton de TArabie, torn. i. p. 193. Stephea's laddents of 
TraTel, vol. ii. p. 4. BareUuurdft. 

V a 
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Buickhardt estimated the population of the entire 

peninsula at ao mure than 4000 souk ; and even 
this small number is somelames not able to find 
pasturage for tiieir cattle, owing to the precarious 
supplies of water, which is sometimes wanting for 
several years ; when even the serf^s belonging to the 
convent on Mount Sinai are said to live chiefly on 
grass and herbs. At other times sudden torrents 
inundate the valleys^ obliging the Arabs to decamp 
hastily and seek security on the high ridges; and 
these deluges carry off to the sea, the soil which may 
have accumulated from the disintegration of rocks 
and the decay of vegetable matter. 

Klippell thinks tiiere are 7000 inhabitants; which 
Robuison again estimates at about one-fourth short 
of that amount; while Niebuhr, on the contrary, 
even believed that the actual population in these 
mountains was not so small as travellers were led to 
suppose^ from the fact of their guides leading them 
away from the frequented parts ^ ; and he says ia 
liis time^ A.D. 1762, Suez derived its provisions^ in 
great part, from Mount SinaL It now only receives 
supplies of charcoal from those mountainous regions^ 
which implies that there was much wood* 



> liHebiibr, De«cription de FArabie, torn. i. p. 191. 
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In addition to this indigenous and nomadic pupu- 
lationj Burckhardt says, that, at the lime of the 
Mohammedan conc^uest^ 6000 or 7U0U monks and 
hermits were duperaed over the mountains. 

In the time of Moses the resources of the pe- 
ninsula must have been very much greater than 
they have been since ; because we find^ by the ac- 
count of the Exodus^ they supported, for a time 
at least, until miraculously relieved^ an influx of 
about 2JOOO4OOO of strangers, in addition to the 
aborigines ; who must also have been very numerous, 
for we learn that they were able to make head against 
the invaders, and in a pitched battle, of the Amale- 
kites with a chosen army under Joshua, the fortune 
of the day was for a long while doubtfuL It came 
to pass tliat wlieii ^^loses held up his hand Israel 
prevailed ; and when he let down his hand Amalek 
prevailed." (Exod. xvii. 11.) 

It is therefore a matter of record that, from the 
point to which history reaches, there has been a 
failing population in the peninsula of Sinai, which 
region has become more and more a desert unto the 
present day. 

Intercourse was most likely kept up between this 
people and their neighbours the Egyptians; and 
as the article most needed by the latter was pre- 

V 3 
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cisely tliat which was ihe staple of the former, — 
namely, the timber, that by my hypotheaiB must 
liiive ciotlicd the mountains, — an active famle was 
carried on between them in liiat indispenBable re- 
quisite ; in the same way that the mountains of Syria 
and Asia Minor haye been laid under contribution 
to the present day, when the Greek purveyors are 
stripping them of their remaining forests. 

The suicidal processy which a mistaken people 
thought was a source of prosperity, is so slow in 
its operation, that one generation cannot know ihe 
mischief bequeathed by its predecessor ; and it adds 
to the baneful legacy to its successors. It presents, 
in the absence of statistical records, no feature to 
which might be referred the decay of a province, or 
the fading away of a nation traced to the di^^appear- 
ance of their forests. There are no beacons to warn 
the successive generatiuns, which pursued the jjaiue 
destructive policy without detecting the canker they 
nourished. 

Such may have been the cause of decay of the 
race of Amalek — Amaiek was the first of nations ^ 
(Numb.zziv. 20.), or it may be, of antecedent poeaee- 
sorsof tiie peninsula, — in conjunction wilih the wars, 
in which they were most likely frequently engaged, 
with their ambitious and exacting neighbours tiie 
Egyptians, who perhaps were of cognate race. Saul 
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sAaOf utterly destroyed the Amalekites with the edge 
of the sword. (1 Sum. xr. 6 — 8.) 

II we may be permitted to speculate beyond the 
asostanoe that hUtory affiordsj we may imagine Buch 
a people to have carried the arts of ciyilisation to 
the point at least of leaying some such records of 
their existence as the wonderful inscriptions * found 
in theWady Mokhateb and on Mount iSerbai; in hct, 
atalmost every point where the projecting or over^ 
hanging rocks seemed to indicate a convenient place 
far them. The remarkable tombs or structures of 
Surabit el Khadim may possibly be referred to 
them. 

This might carry back the history of that race 

* The inscriptions are first mentioned by Cosmas Indico- 
pleostes about a.d. 535. Attention was again turned to thcni 
hy Clajton, Bishop of Clogber, about the middle of last century. 
The Jews, travellhig with Cosiiia8» pretended to read them, as 
notiDg ** the journey of such an one out of such a tribe, in such 
a year and month.** Since Clayton " they have been attributed 
to Chriatian pil^^rims on theiv way from Egypt to Sinai in the 
fourth century.'* Gescnius supposed the character to be similar 
to that ^leeies of Fbcsnkian or rather Aramasan, which in the 
fifst centuries of the Christian era was extensiTely employed 
throughout Syria and partially In Egypt, haTing most affinity 
with thai of the Palmyrene Inscriptions. pToftssor Beer of 
Leipsig regards them as the only remains of the language and 
character of the Nabotbssaas of Arabia PetiMu Sir 6. 
Wilkinson says he saw similar Inscriptions on the shores of the 
fisci Sea to the soathwaid. 

u S 
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to ages ooeval, if not anterior, to Ae first notices of 

the Egyptian dynasties ; so that these mysterious 
inscriptions may be indeed records of the One 
Primeval Language," thougli not the "Voice of Israel 
firom the Bocks of Sinai;" which the Bey. Mr, FonUst 
endeavours with great learning to prove, though he 
also draws largely on the imagination, Snbatitutuig 
a small amount of skill in drawing: for a knowlcd^rc 
of languages defunct, in the examination of the 
specimens given by the author, I confess I cannot 
discover in a rudely curved line, a patella or knee- 
pan, designed with anatomical fidelity nor can I 
build up, in imagination even, a whole horse from 
three irregukr Imes, whereof one is more like the 
tail of a fish, it might be ot a whale. Neither can 
I see the correctness with which certain irregular 
scratches in the rock represent the outlines ol welid 
or fountains. It is very improbable that inscriptions, 
of which Lord Lindsay says there are some thousands, 
could have been cut by the Israelites, during their 
short stay of rourtecii montlis in lliesc regions. Yet 
I think, with the reverend author of the theory, that 
neither could they have been cut by the Christian 
pilgrims, according to Professor Beer's notion. They 
are too numerous for the one and for the other, 
and must have been the work of great and long 
labour. The principal inscription in the Wad/ 
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Mokhatcb is of forty lines, engraven in tlic rock ; 
the letters being each a foot in height, and the 
heading, which is called the title, having them six 
feet 1 Mr. Forster thinks that this inscription may 
record the Song of Moses; though he confesses, 
with great candour, that his interpretation does not 
bear him cat in this assomption ; and, moreover, that 
he lias not dujcovered any expression or phrase 
that appears to be an extract of the Scriptures, or 
to bear any resemblance to them. They were de- 
scribed by Cosmas Indicopleustes as wearing, early 
in the sixth century, all tlie marks of dilapidatiuu 
which might be looked for from lapse of ages and 
the waste of slow natural decay." If they appeared 
80 old then, 1300 years ago, and still at the present 
time are not defaced, who can limit their age 
to 2000 years anterior to his yisit? They are 
just as likely to have been coeval with an early 
Egyptian era. At all events, it appears to me to be 
a less unwarrantable assumption, that they were 
graven by a people who occupied these glens and 
Wadies during a long period of years; and if aGote- 
fend, or a Eawliusou, or the learning and ingenuity 
of Mr* Forster, not pre-occlipied by a dominant 
idea, were to undertake the task of deciphering them, 
they might be found to reveal some historical notice 
ui an extinct race. 
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Kor ue iheae inacriptioiifi the 011I7 proofii that 

cmlised men had dwelt in the Sinaitio peninsula. 
In a Wadj more to the north, Niebuhr duooTered 
by accident other extraordinary nioauments, — the 
Soi&bit el Khadim; which, as they bear oonaiderable 
resemblance to those of Egypt, have been thought; 
to have belonged to that people, or to a eoUmy from 
Ihem, or to a cognate nation ; which latter opinioii 
that learned travelier maintaina.^ 

Thnsy In a yery simple operation of cause and 
effect, I haye undertaken the bold taak of pcnnting 
out an element in tiie destmction, or decay of mighty 
natioDs, to which I am not aware that due con- 
sideration has hitherto been given, — from the veiy 
reason, that it id simple. But in this, perhaps, may 
be seen the slow working oat of the corse which 
wa^ predicted. 

My view of the case may be thus summed np^ 
The destruction of primeval forests, for the wants 
of an improvident popuktion, created an element of 
sterility, which, by reaction, caused depopulation. 

When the iuiiness of time " comes, and this 
curse shall be removed, the converse action of these 
simple agencies may iiave its part, of bringing back 
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myriads to T^ice in the fat of the land," wliere now 

the stricken few> drag on a miserable existence. The 
Tacant regions may again swarm with the human race 
— " nations scattered and peeled " may return to 
their ori^^nal and cherished seats ; but if snch should 
be permitted, these lands must also have their ori- 
ginal oapabilities restored. If Canaan is to be again 
a land flowing with milk and honey/' it must first 
be made to flow with fertilising streams; and to 
this end the first care of colonists should^ in my 
oinnion, be to oo-operate with nature^ in endeayouring 
to restore the fertility of the soil, by making the 
planting of trees^ in all places not available for 
the prodnction of food, go hand in hand with the 
advancement of agriculture. So may the glories of 
Lebanotty of flowery Carmelf and the dews of 
Hermouj be prepared for the happiness and pro- 
sperity, at least of future genexations» by which the 
present will be blessed.^ 

That a consmmnataon so desirable for the interests 
of humanity is attainable at this conjuncture many 
circmnstanees conspire to show. The Turkish em« 
pire^ which for so many ages has presented insu- 

1 The dimste of Cmro has changed since Mehemet Alt 
planted a great many trees there ; that 14, the showers of raiiit 
which nsed to be so nre, are now freqaent. 
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perabie obstacles to such a change^ is now evident]/ 

in a state of transition; and without participatiDg 
in the opinions of those who have believed it to be 
approaching its end, I think it is obviuub that its 
downward progress has reached a point where it 
cannot be dtatiunary ; and being now possibly at the 
lowest^ it must crumble away^ or rise. The astonish* 
ing vitality it has put forth in the present struggle 
happily shows that the latter is the tendency ; and» 
under its benevolent mlcr^ it will not stop in its 
course of regeneration. 

If this righteous war» in which theWestem Powers, 
the representatives of civilisation, are engaged ibr 
the protection of the oppressed, shall, by the blessing 
of God, be brought to a speedy and happy issue, we 
may then calculate on the gratitude, as well as on the 
benevolence of his Highness the Sultan, to accord 
to all his subjects an equal position in the eye of the 
law. But it would be cmiuendy advantageous to 
the empire to allow the Jews, who are the most 
orderly and the best governed of his subjects, to 
settle in some part of Palestine as a community^ 
with the power of self-government, which they now 
tacitly practice wherever they arc tolerated. Of 
course they should hold allegiance to the Sublime 
Porte. 
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As one of my principal objects in writing this 
book was to advocate my own peculiar project, 
namely^ the formation of a ship-canal through the 
Dead Sea, I may be excused for suggesting that, if 
it should be carried out^ it would be a favour- 
able circnmstance in promoting the settlement of 
the Jews in Palestine. For, who could be no much 
interested in such a great work as those through 
whuse couuLry it is to be carried, aud wiiuiu it will 
be the means of enriching ? 

In such case, perhaps the best site for the experi- 
ment of a Jewish colony, would be in the neigh- 
bourhood of the entrances of that canal, which 
would also have the benefit of being a locality 
among the dearest of their historical recollections. 
Of course, with the present ieeiing of the Turks, 
Jerusalem must be ont of the question. But if a 
concec^ioa of the territory of Mount Carmel, with 
the plains of Sharon and fisdraelon, were made to 
a commuuity ui Jews, with certain privileges and 
under certain obligations, they would have some 
of the best elements of prosperity that the land 
of their inheritance could offer. The change from 
the present occupiers of that territory, who draw 
a mere subustence from the soil, to an industrious 
population, which, working em amare, would be 
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interested in bringing it to the highest state of 
coiUvaUon, might be of incalculable benefit to the 
ooffeiB of the Sultan^ and soon make it tibe farigiitest 
jewel in his crown. 

But where are the eolonists to oome firom? The 
Jews of England and of other civUiaed countries are 
wen satisfied with their lot; and would not perhaps 
be willing to risk it, for an experiment. In other 
countries — by which I mean those which are not 
8uiliciently advanced iu civilisation to accord e<j[ual 
liberty to all (though we are not ourselyes yet arriTed 
at perfection in that respect) — the Jewo are in ouch 
a state of poverty, as not to be able, without great 
assistance from their brethren^ to make another 
Exodus ; especially when they may be opposed by 
another Pharaoh, in those oountries where they are 
the poorest, as well as the most numerous. 

But the commencement of a Jewish nationality in 
Palestine, if permitted by Hun who banished them 
from it, diould have within it a certain degree of 
dignity and element of prosperity, wiiich could not 
be found by an unmigration of paupers. For this 
reason the present population ui Juriualem would 
be useless for the purpose; besides being poor, thqr 
are effete. 

If the heads of the nation entertain the idea, of 
course they will be able to form the best judg- 
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ment on the Bubjeet. Withoot preteiiding to bave 

experience enough to guide me, 1 would venture 
to aay, from all I faaye been able to leani, that the 

Kaiaite ^ Jews possess aU the rec[uisite8 to form at 

1 ^ At Tdumftit«Eatt li a letUemeBt of Karaite Jews» who 
profeM to htve the Old Teatament in its most geouiiie state* 
The Talmudista accuse them of retaining the errors of the 
Saddocees. About 5000 Karaites are residents in Poland, who 
acknowledge the old Rabbi of Tchoufut-Eal5 as their spiritual 
chief. They arc said to have originally emigrated from the 
Crimea. As almo-t the Karaites are engage^l in tra de or 
manut -let lire, iuid they observe such scrupulouis huiicsty in 
all their dealings, that a Karaite merchant enjoys everywhere 
so high a reputation for probity, that, throughout the Crimea, 
his word is considered equal to his bond, it has natuially fol- 
lowed that they are a prosperous and thriving community, and 
as if an exception had been made in favour of tliis portion of 
that interesting nntloti, ^vhl)^e uuhappy destiny has been so 
wonderfully acconipli:>hed, the only settlement probably that 
exl>t«, pxclusively Jewish, is the i or tress of Tchonfut-Kale ; a 
refuge %vlii?h God seems to have provided for tlin;se only, who 
worship liim purely and in the manner of tlicir forefathers. 
The population of Tchnuftit-Kale has, however, dwindled down 
to a very small remnant, since trade has increased, and addi- 
tional facilities have been aflforded for settling in positions more 
favourable than upon the summit of one of the highest crags 
in the Crimeiu The population of the seaport of £apatoria is 
composed mainly of Karaites ; nearly 2000 of whom are now 
resident there^ and some of the-^e are wealthy merchants.** — 
Oliphanfs Ruman Shores of the Black Sea, p. 296. 

Thej hare their Valley of Jeboshaphat, to which all deront 
Karaites are brought to die iVom all parta of the Crini^. See 
also Mr. C. H. Soott (TAe BaUie^ Bhek Sea, and Crimea, 
p. 813*), who shows that this settlement of the Jews prohably 
was made before the birth of Christ. 
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once a very prosperous scttieuient ; and to be the 
nacleus around which the nation may rally. Un- 
fortunately, there are always special intere^t^ and 
secret jealousies in every oommumtyt which may 
mar the best project that can be devised for their 
advantage, by strangers ignorant of these peculiar 
circumstances ; and therefore it may be that I am 
treading on dangerous ground^ and, after all, the 
carrying out must be left to the rulers in Israel, — 
men with the patriotism, benevolence, and power of 
a Sir Moses Montefiore. I can only say, that lliey 
will have my sincere wishes for their prosperity. 
Indeed, considering that they are the channel by 
which Christians received their salvation, it belioYcs 
all to lend assistance to this work ; happy if they be 
permitted to be among the humble instruments that 
Providence may use for carrying out its purposes. 
There are some perhaps who think that it is impious 
to make any attempt for the restoration of the Jews, 
as opposing the decrees of the Almighty, and that 
the gathering of His people will be by miraculous 
interposition. To this it may be said unanswerably, 
that wliat God wills, not all the powers of man 
can reverse; and the miracle may be, at this 
moment, in stirring up men's hearts to combine for 
this pious end. 
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CHAP. X. 

BLBTATIQirS TASBlf WITH THB ANEBOIP. 

The purpose of mj journey was not expressly for 
scientific obseirations, but to make any gleanings 
which opportunity might offer me ; therefore I did not 
encumber myself with many or delicate instrumentSj 
and especially I was shy of the fragile mountain 
barometer, which requires more care and attendance 
than one's sclf^ or a private servant. But I took 
with me the hardy rough-and-ready little aneroid, 
whichj though it may uut justity the high pretensions 
which obtained for it a short-lived, factitious sort of 
pre-eminence, proved to be a very agreeable and 
instructive companion, requiring but ordinary care. 

With good and frequent comparison with a 
standard mountain barometer, I have no hesitation 
in saying, that it is preferable, on account of its 
portability, to the mercurial instrument in a moun- 
tainous country. 

But even witiiout the bene^t of comparisons, it- 

TOL« II* X 
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will give, by mere inspection, approximations of 
relatiye elevations with greater accuracy than the 
watch, with your estimated pace, will give the 
distances trayelied ; though this of course would not 
be sufficient for geodetical purposes. 

As my instrument had to go through a great deal 
of hardservioe, inerossing the Lebanon mountuns by 
several routes, and through Palestine, it will be just 
to state the disadvantages under which it laboured 
They may have gone far in depriviag it of fair 
pky, and may account for some of its discrepandes» 

In the first place, the chain was broken by a 
rude jerk it received during a gale of wind on the 
passage by sea* But this perhaps was fortunate ; for, 
in repairing it, the discovery was made that the 
links were quite rusty, so that it would have been 
broken the first time I had to ride fiist; which was 
frequently the case when I had to overtake my com- 
panions, after having noted down my observations. 

On ibese oocarions I had it strapped round my 
waist, so that 1 could frequently consult it ; I held it 
also in my hand, when galloping to soften Ae shocks, 
and I watched with some anxiety its vibrations; but 
it always settled at the same readings. Its consti- 
tution was doubtless impaired by such violent and 
uncongenial ezerdse; but it sufiered no great 
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dexangement until its semces were no longer re- 
quired. At the termination of my wanderiiiga my 
poor little Mend showed, by the absence of all 
vibrations, that it was paralysed, if not defunct. 

On arriving at Bertit, where I proposed to com- 
mence operations, it was disappointing to find that 
no register of the barometer was kept there i and I 
should have been depriyed of all comparisons, if I 
had not found one afterwards at Jerusalem, noted 
regularly at 9 A.11. and 3 p.m. by Dr. M^C^owan, 
who kindly allowed me to take a copy of iU All 
my observations were corrected by this, by taking 
proportional parts, as they were made at other 
times of the day; but this could not be done for 
temperature ; and as the distance was great^ iu sumo 
instances more than 100 miles, it cannot be pre- 
sumed that tlic pressure was always tlie same at 
those distant places. The thermometer attached to 
the instrument was also out of order from the first ; 
so that complete notations could not be made. 

The boiling point was noted sometimes ; but the 
thermometer was of the most ordinary kind, and 
graduated to two degrees. 

The following can, therefore, be considered as ap- 
proximations only. 

The height is in feet^ above the level of the 
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Mediterranean, except when the rign ^ , mmus, is 

before the notation. 

Bekfaiabf a village of Mount Lebanon above Berut, 
to which the European inhabitants of that city re- 
tire during the heat of tha sommer : it is inhabited 
bj Maronites and governed by an Emir - • 3073 
Hie pass of Zahle, between the high peaks Sannln and 

£l&hklIlI^i 4B0S 

The town of Zahle, oa tfae etslern tide of ifonnt 

Lebanon - - - 3664 

fiiialbec, at the temple, which if near the waterabed of 

the Leitani and the Qrontea ... 4166 
The Tillage of Zebdani, on the way to Damaaeni - 4135 
Damaaeaa^ the mean of four dbserrationa - - 2437 
Demaa, on the way from Damaacua - - • 3325 
The bridge over the Leitani, bad weather* the mean 

of ereningandmonungobaenrationa - - 3141 
The paaa of Wady Shank (P), leading to BariOc;^ tfae 

weaklier Teiy bad, with mndi rain - - 4324 

The village ofBarftk; bad weather •> • 3M 

8idon, the return to the level of the aea n very weQ 
ahown. The weather waa fine. The obserration 
waa taken at the first-floor of a house - • 19 
^re, the aneroid was in fault, as the evening and 
morning observations agreed in placing the doomed 
city below the level of the sea ; where the prophecy 
could not be fulfilled; namely, t!i;\t ii ahould be a 
place for fishn ineu to dry their nets - • —54 

Es Zib, in a ineiidow near the sea-shore. This comes 

very near the truth, but we were not quite so high 86 
The convent on Mount Carmel ' - - 661 

In tiie Latin convent at Nazareth, the mean of five 

o>)SPrYations at two visits - - • 1182 

The Mount of Beatitudes, or Hat tein - - 1096 

The Lake Tiberias, eveuiug and morning - - —810 
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Feet. 

The hi<?hest part of the hill overlooking Tiberias - 691 
The middle of the first valley, between that hill and 

Mount Tabor, Zabulon (P) - - . —384 

The north-east toe of Mount Tabor - • - 653 

Tii f ummit of Mount Tabor - - . 1996 

The north-west toe of Mount Tabor, on the verge of 

the great plain of Esdraelon ; - - - 259 

At the northern verge of the plain of EsdraiUon, near 

the toe of the ** Mount of Precipitation '* - • 882 
At the fountain of Loubiehy near tbe middle of the 

plain of EsdnUSlon, tbe presumed watershed between 

the Mediterranean and the Tailey of tbe Jordan - 108 
At Jenln, the best of three obeenrataons ; (tlie 

weatlier showed signs of cluuige) - - • 420 
The plain of Sanur. An elevated alluTud basin, 

nearly level, and sorrounded by moantabs, eridentl j 

n former lake that had been drained - • 2830 
The base of the bill of Sanikr, near the outlet of the 

basin 1212 

On a ridge north of the valley of Samariay being the 

leftbankof thevallejof Sanhr - 1819 
The hill of Sebaste (Samaria) - * • 1549 
The city of Kablils (Sychar), bad weather - - 1850 
Thebedof the valley of Howara • - • 1595 
The ridge to the left, or south of this valley - • 2087 
In thebedof the next valley (Lebban) • • 1631 
On the ridge to the south of it • - - 2463 
The highest part of tbe rocky, mountainous ground 

over which the road passes to Jerusalem - « 3108 
At the litUe village £1 Bin, near the last station - 3042 

Observaiiani in Jerusalem and the Neigkbaurhoad* 

Feet 

Tbe h^hest point of the city (north-west comer, 
above Mount Zion . • • • 53 

X 3 
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The Church of Ascensioii, or Moimt of 01iYea» abore 

Mount Zion ..... 108 

The Chareh of Aieeiuitoii» abo¥« the bridge over tbe 

Kedron ..... 440 

The Chureh of Aioeosion, above the Pool of 8lloaiii 610 

Mount Zion, above tbe Fool of Siloam - - (MKk 

The following Measurements refer to the Temple Arecu 

Feet. 

A small rise near the Governor's Gate • • 

The upper part of the Val Tyroprean, in Vifi Dolorosa —27 

At the crossing of the Via Dolorosa and the Street of 

Damascus -f-38*5 
The pavement of tlio Church of the Holy Sepulchre - -f 67*5 
At the crossing of the Via Dolorosa and Patriarch 

street - - - - - -4-115 

The highest part of the city, at the north-west comer +203 
These would give a f?onernl slope of the ground 

within the citj of about oue in six or seven. 

I now proceed to comment on some diacrepancies 

between the aneruid, and the observatious of other 
travellers with the monntain barometer^ and to ahow 
that as those taken with the latter instrument, differ 
much among themfielves^ they are not more valuable. 
At B&albeCy situated at the head of the remarkable 



Yalley of the Bek^^ I found hj 

Feet. 

Aneroid the height to be - - - 4166 
M. Schubert givefl - 3829 
M.Ru88cgger ..... 3699 
Col. y, AVildenbnich .... 3540 
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The aneroid is thua 337 feet in excess of the 
highest of these, and not less than 62G feet from the 
lowest But the mercurial barmneterB differ among 
themfielves to the extent of 289 feet. But, tiiough 
differing so widely^ the testimony of the aneroid, as 
far as it goes, assists in maintaining the elevation of 
the great phun.of the Bekda, against the opinion of 
I>r. Robinson, who says there is decistre proof 
afforded that the reported elevation of the Bek^ 
must be greatly exaggerated. ^ I say, with deference 
to that excellent traveller, it is evident, that this is a 
very lofty district, as it is not easy to pass unnoticed 
the difference of the long ascent irom the sea, on the 
west side of Mount Lebanon, to the pass of Zahle, 
and the descent, on the eastern side, to this plain, or 
Talley of the BeU^ which appears to have risen 
to meet us. 

At the Laice of Tiberias my observations with 

the aneroid gave u depression l/eloiv the level of tlie 
MediterraneaD, 

Fett. 

In ISffO Alleii, by aneroid - • - —810 
1888 Russegger, by barometer - • —668*4 
1839 De Bertou, by barometer - - —755*6 
1841 Symonds, by trigonometry - • —328 

184J V. WildenbnK'l), by barometer - —845 
Lynch, by barometer - - — 653'3 

.X 4 
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The little aneroid here comes within the extreme 
limits of its betters, a&d goes to fayour the baro- 
metrical results, in opposition to the trigonometrical 
measiurement. 

The hiU which rises steeply from Tiberias is 
1500 feet above the surface of the lake. To the 
westward, between tlus hiU and Monnt Tabor, there 
are two Yaiiejs, divided by a ridge* Botii of these 
are, I bdieve, below the leyel of the Mediterranean ; 
for I meafiured that nearest to Tiberias, and found 
it to be — 384 feet. This has not been noticed 
by previous travellers, though CoL Von Wilden- 
bruch says, ''The plain at the foot of Mount 
Tabor is apparently but little uievated above the 
level of ike sea.** So easy is it to be deceived by 
the aspect of this exti*aordiiuiry country, that, at 
the time> I doubted the correctness of my observa* 
tion, until I had repeated it two or three times. 

From the summit of Mount Tabor the great 
plain of Esdraelon, the ''battle-field of so many 
nations," supposed to be Armageddon, appears to 
be a dead leveL But in the Une intersecting it 
north and soutli, or between the toot of the HiU 
of Predpitalion,*' near Nazareth, and the village of 
Djenin, there is a depression in the middle. And 
along this line is the slight ridge or watershed which 
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di^ea the BtreamB flowing west to die MediteinM* 

neau from those which fall into the depressed Valley 
of the Jordan. 

My observation giTing only 108 feet above the 
foimeTy was taken near the highest part of this 
barely perceptible ridge. 

On this subject CoL Scott, IL£*, kindly answered 
my inquiries by saying, " The watershed, of which 
you wish to know the elevation above the level of 
the sea, is T oonclnde the rising ground wluch se- 
parates the sources of the Kishon trom the Jordan* 
The lowest part of this is about a mile due south of 
the village of Afouleh, and three miles east-south- 
east from Zerain ; and I should say it cannot be more 
than 200 feet above ike level of the Mediterranean^ 
for the descent from Zerain to Beysan (a much 
shorter dibt*iuce) is very gradual until you approach 
that place, when it becomes more rapid." 

" Ou this point I can ppcak fium my own obser- 
Tation, having made a hasty reconnussance of that 
part of the country when the Egyptian army, .... 
but of course under such circumstances I could not 
devote time to obtain with any degree of acewraey 
the levels of the country I passed over.'' 

The road from DJenln, through the mountainous 
country of Samaria, crosses several very fertile 
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i^ejB £Edliiig towards the Mediterranean. They 
are generally without trees, and Aere is bnt Htde 
appearance of water-<X)iirses in their beds, iiom tliere 
bring no perennial stremns; and the wat^ which is 

not absorbed during the rainy seasond drains quickiy 
o£ 

On making an observation at the ford of the River 
Jordan^near Jericho, called the Place of Baptianit'* 
I was surprised to find that the aneroid was appa- 
rently inunoTeaUe; that is to say» the accostomed 
quick vibrations of the index were imperceptible. 
This made me doubt the value of the reading at 
which it was fixed; as I concrived, that in this 
depressed region the instrument had arrived at the 
full extent of its powers. But on going to the 
margin of the Dead Sea^ a distance of about two and 
ahalf miles, I foundasmall change; which indicated 
a further depression, though the index was still im- 
moveable on taj^iing it» 

As, however, I was unable from various reasons to 
make satasfiustory observations there, I reject theuL 

The determinations of the depression of the Dead 
Sea by some former travellers are as follow : — 

Li 1899 Le Oomie de Bertou, by barometer • —-1374*7 
1838 M. Russeggcr, by bATometer - - —1439 
1841 Mftjor SjmoDcb, E.£., bj trigonometiy »1S18 
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Feee. 

1 845 Col. V. Wildenbruch, by barometer - — 1446'S 
The Rev. Mr. Bridges, by aneroid • • —1367*0 
Ciiitam L71lcl^ U. bj UvdUn^ • -•laie-T 

The deternunatioii of the eleyation of Mount Zion 

aboye the Mediterraueaa : — 

Fp6t» 

Captain Lynch, U. S. N., by levelling - - 2610 

The Kev. Mr. Bridges, by aneroid - - 274D 

It will be eyidenty from the impossibility of my 

obtaining corrcjipondiiig observations^ that the fore- 
going cannot be snffioiently correct for geodetical pui^ 
poses, especially a^ they are wanting in the correc- 
tions for temperatnre. If, howeyer, there are great 
discrepancies, it will be seen by comparison that 
there are also many in the measurements giyen by 
trayellers who had mountain barometers ; but some 
of whom were, in the same way I presume, unable 
to compare with standard instruments ; so that their 
observations labour under the same disadvantages as 
mine with the aneroid. The yalue of such deter^ 
minations, therefore, i& dependent on the goodness 
of the instruments. The aneroid has, it must be 
confessed, many imperfections ; among whicli is the 
want of a standard point, the alteration in the 
elasticity of the corrugated copper discs or of the 
spring, and the expansion or contraction of the 
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lever. It wiU be seen tiiat tny observatioiiB, as 

compared with the others^ are generally in excess^ 
which may be owing to aome such alteratioBs as 
these ; and this may also account for the great change 
Lieut Walsh, U. & N., found in his aneroid* li 
had risen six-tenths of an inch during seven months^ 
ae compared with a etandaid mercurial barometer at 
Kew York.^ 

With all its imperfections, howoTer, I repeat that 

the aneroid is a very handy and hardy little instru- 
ment. Its accunu^ will very much depend on the 
advantages which may be ^ven to it of frequent 
comparison with a standard; firom which the mer- 
curial barometer is not exempt* 

< See a vsIuaUe paper on the Wmds and Cnireiita of ih 
Atlantic, bj Lieat Mamy, U.S.N. 
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A. 

The fevennes of all the islandB under the goTemor* 
general do not pay the expenses of goyernment ; as will 

appear by the foUowiDg statement, obtained from official 

registers, of the annual receipts and expenditure of iho 
Insular Pachalic, lately established at Ehodes, viz.; — 



BECEIPTa 

Tribute payable by tho isUads vhich depend 
directly on Khodes, yiz. : <— 

CastclBo08o • • . Piastres 51,000 

Scarpanto 51,000 

Cjissos - - - 10,400 

Karki 9,000 

Niciros - • 24,400 

Telos 15,000 

Symi 39,500 

Stampalia 9,400 

Cnlimnos • • . • - - 31,000 

Ltiui 15,000 

Patmos ...... 15,000 

Kicaria 19,000 

Piastras - • * 899,700 
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Brought forward - - Pi«»lws 289,700 

Taxation of the island of Rhodes and town of 

MaiBUVa in Mamioriee Bay : — 
Dcopertj taxCYoiBhi) p«id by Kayahs p. 1 56,964 



n n n Turki 70.000 



226,964 

Tenths of agricuUnrnl produce (Usui ) - - 245,000 
Vakouf, or rents ot mosquo property - - 50,000 

Haratcb, or poll tax 102,000 

TaxontaTems - 4,500 



628.464 



Total leoeiptB . . - • Rafitrea - 918,164 

£XP£NDITUB£. 

Salaika toTtadut tad enplogr^ of Koiiak,Flait. l,j08ft»4M> 
Expeiua for nuMqiMS and other aacnd 

edifices WiOOO 

FeiuioiiB 6)000 
Expenses of qnaiantine estabUsfamenla at 

Bhodes and 10 adjacent isles • • - 120^000 

1,271,400 

Showing thftt tiie expenditure tniraanj exceeds the re- 
ceipts b> Tiast. 353,236, or 3202/., at exchange IXOPiastree 
per Pound sterling. 
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1. 

nacBirwow on a toxb qv thb biix ax foot batedo. 

TON TA*ON TOYTON KAl Ai: KF.YASATO 
EPMAXC MAiiEPMA AANNOVK AYTUI KAl TEKNOIS EAYTOY 
AhKYlO///2E...I... PAN//! KAl EFMA AANNAI T0I2AEAEriMI0S 
KA1TANAA2E///NPA AASI02 AAAQT AEMIIBENI ESES TO 
eA*AlMHO///PANr///AETIS *A^HI AMAPTOAOl' ESTQ 
eE01£ XOOMOI2 KAl 0«l»EIAETQ Rri///M///ION///IH/// 

rOAEITHI/// *EAAI///rXMA/// 2M02 ArrEA*/AE 
HON// OAKANTAO P///HENOS ETI TQlHM12ErP0S TOTS 

AOriSTAX 

EaOY£AAE E^TQ TA<»HNAl£N TQ1TA*0IT0TT0I 
KAIKABOBOrAO KAI///POIfOr. 

2- 
8. 

AINAI0IETIMA2AN 

MOlPAi l^N/// APXO KPATE 
KA OVOOKillANAEYSIi; 11 AI SAAASSA 
EPAINQI XPTSEQI i:TEiPANQI 
ElKONI XAA KEAI PPOEAPIAl 
EN TOIS ArQvi//y|:rrH2El 
ENIEPOBYTEIQI 
APETAD ENEKAKAI ETNOIAS 
KAl *IAO AOS ENEAIA2 NEXQNAI A TEAEI 
£I£TOrAUeO£ TOAINAIUN 
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BnXAPMOZ XOABYSOI ASTIAAIUA ABAOTAIKAI 

xnxAnios eetxapmoypoaiozb roiHSATO 



KAIHASTIPOIKAI AINAIOITO 
r AION AUIOM EAAAI ETPATON 
TON UI rAAKlANON ANTIFA 
TPOY SPrON AIAIO NOS MAO 
TEIMOTATON BK TAM EPAAA 
rOABIPOAQ ErONTHON 
mrMNAS lAPXON NBOTEPOK 
BTSBBEIAS BNEKENTAS FOTI 
TAN OBON KAX EXBPTBSIAN 
TANHOTI AINAIOTS AIATQNKA ^ 
TBTOSNOMQNKAI mOBTOPrO 
TATON KAI PAHKITATON PBPI 
TANTOTBN OSAYTOr KAI PA 
SHAPE THBIOr KEKOZ HHIEB 
NONTON 2EMN0TAT0N KAI TO 
*1A0 TATriN 



ZUS OAOI HN... 

rOTATANTHO... 

n\MNA2lAPXO.^ 

TOrKAIFAlKI... 

NANMBTATOVr... 

OBQNOSAIAIP..* 

TAN AI AIO KOSm. 

NOYBETONO...* 

SI EAIMASTPO 

M ASKAI EAAIOP^. 

NYM ON TBIM». 

KAAAISTPATO.^ 

SBUNOTATAN,*. 



HPAKABITON KPATBINOY 
KAMYNAION 
BnAlNOI XPY2B0ISTE «AN01 
KAI EIKONI KAAKBAI 
ABAOKANTI ABAYTOIKAI 
rmANA«OPIAN KAI DPO 
BAPUN EN TAIS nANAFTPBSI 
SIBAFONTIAINAIOI KAI 
SBITHSIN BNIB POeTTBIOI 
AeHNAIAN APOPBTS AS IN TA///// 
A PETAN TEIMAN B IS O///// 
XPONON EYSBBEtAN 

j:m:k;a tas noTi rovi: be 

OVi: KAI Ai'K TAS KAI EV 
NOIASANEXQN ^lAi KAEI 
EISTOllA TO AINAIUN 



GE0I2 

JtAI 1 AAriviANOV ANTllIATPOVB PBINA EOS MAAIOV 
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AIKMOI OBTKAHZ 
irHSISTPATON KAOYO 
rOArKPBONTOS 
NIKONTA OAYHriA * 
nAIAAS DAAAM A 
DPATON AINAION 

4. 

Sculptured Ornaments in the Square Tomb 

at Antiphcllus. 
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5. 

Ai CatUhrizOf on the FoiaL 

TIM Q/// OE/// r 
KOrM NHMA 
ETM A I 
HTU MH^ EAEMA 
AEKHF./// OUAM///I 
TOr AA M O N 0 r 

KAl eBOir/////0H////AX 

(A little fartlier oo.) 

MKAMA KAI ErAIM////NOr 
6. 

On Me Aqueduci at Fomus, 
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7. 

In a WaU near Sehianeu 



METAIIEIA ^lA 

n o NTAF II r ry naaeI 
njeixi XTP ATov 

T|(m 0 K PITOYAPfEtorJ 



T S 
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B. 
1. 

M188 Fftnny Corbanx says, It bad long been supposed 
tbat the eruption by which the four cities were de- 
stroyed had produced the cha«m of the Dead Sea. Dr. 
Robinson's researches iu that region cast great doubts on 
this hypothesis; and the results of a more methodical 
survejf under Captain Lynch, have brought out facts 
which disprove it altogether. The soundings gave an 
average depth of between 150 and 200 fathoms along the 
central line of tlie sea, till the promontory in front of 
Zoar. In this part the lake is usually fordable ; and the 
wiiole of its soutliern end is so shalio\\', tliat such a 
volcanic explosion and conflagration as the narrati?e of 
Gem xix. 25. seems to imply, if followed by the not 
unusually phenomenon of subsidence, to the amount of 
12 or 13 feet, would suffice to submerge to its present 
depth a cultivated low tract occupying that site, without 
sensibly increasing the area of the sea in other parts." — 
Journal oj Sacred Literature^ April, 1852. 

2. 

The following is the tlieory of a recent traveller: — 
* The geological formation of the mountains around 
the Dead Sea gives undoubted proof of a most over- 
whelming revolution, effected by subterraneous volcanic 
action; but this must have, been at a verj early period 
in the history of the now habitable globe. The over<- 
throw of Sodom snd Gomorrah had nothing to do with 
this. The southern extremity of the Jordan plain, as 
describe^ in Gen. xiii., must, when Lot took up his 
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abode in it, bave bad a lake extending fvobablj oyer 
tbe northern part, and comprising about tbree-foartbs of 
the present Dead vSea. The Jordan watered and irrigated 

(lie plain of SidJiiii, ly'intr to the south of the lake, which 
thus, frum the tropical atmosphere of this ouiikea valley, 
showed a vegetation rich and glorious ' as the garden of 
•the Lord/ That this water was perfectly aweet is self- 
evident ; for othendse it would have spread, as it now 
does, death and desolation all around it In tbe middle 
of the valley lay the four doomed cities, Sodom, Gomorrah, 
Admah, and Zehoiin ; within sight of Sodom, and at the 
furthest an hour's distance, was Zoar. * Behold now,* 
SO Lot pleada with the messengers of tlie Lord ; * Behold 
now this city is near to flee unto/ * but I cannot escape 
to tbe mountain/ Ike. he. And the vale of Siddim waa 
full of alime pits (bitumen wells, Gen. xiv* 10.). The 
whole plain perished in tbe flames. Tbe consumption of 
tbe lagoon of bitumen under the trodden ground, made 
its level sink several feet. The water of the lake thus 
obtained free access to the plain, and the site of the 
doomed ciUes was covered for ever. The tremendous 
abock given to all surrounding nature by this cata- 
strophe probably stripped tbe Salt Mountain of tbe 
loose earth with which it must at that time bave been 
covered; for tbe salt would otherwise have destroyed 
thti whole of the vegetation of the vale of Siddim. The 
Salt Mountain, however, being once uncovered, every 
shower of rain must have washed down a considrr;ible 
quantity of salt into the sweet^water basin, which would 
always be increased as long as tbe Salt Mountaui re* 
mained.*^ JIf. Van der Veide, p. 122. 

** The city of salt (Josh. xv. 62.), from its name, it is 
clear, lay at no great distance lium the Suit Mouutuiu/' 
—Ibid. p. 123. 
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c. 

"All these were-con federate at (deep! vale of-SLiddira, , 
Col elleh *habru el ^emek ha-Skiddim, 

it (is now) Sea of-salt. 
At» . Mm hammddiL 

The words in parentheses are implied in the Hehrew 
word, though iu Enplisli it takes several wurds to ex- 
press the meanino!'. An t tnck^ for instance, being a lunm 
formed from the adjective root deep^ means a deep valley 
or plain ; as opposed to a cloven Tallej (biKah), from the 
root to cleaye or apUt, or a mere low land {tktpKoiah^ 
firom the root to he low), or the Tallej of a water-course^ 
without reference to its form (a tufhal). The emd^ or 
Tale of Shiddim, was a deep hollow enclosed locality. 

**In Deut. xxxiv. 3. we have * the bik 'ah of Jeridio,* 
The whole vallev, or lonj'itudinal depression, containinff 
the Jordan and Dead Sea, is still called hj the Arabs 
the Bekaah. 

**As for hu^ it is the prononn he^ it (At in foninine)^ and 
that pronoun always has the Terh with the present tense 
understood; it implies something^ that aeiualfy is at the 

the time spoken of, when it is employed thus emphatically 
with a predicate. Am Jehovah, I the Lord, is * I am 
the Lord.' Tliis month Abib (see Exod. xii. 2.) is your 
head of months ^ U i$ the first of the months of the year 
to you, says Moses. See my notes in the Second Passover 
paper, p* 6.» in which I criticise its mistranslation by a 
future in the authorised Tersion. It implies that the 
thing IS so actually at the time spoken of. Now, in 
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Gen. xlv. this form occurs Beveral timesi because, in the 
time of Moses, the country and the names had changed. 
In Ter.2.we have *BMh%Zoar* — Bela, it (is now) 
Zoar. Ver. 7., * Aiwmiuhpat^ hi, it (is now) Kodak,*" 

J/m i^. Corbaux. 

*• Vulgo creditur lac. Aspult. natum esse eo tempore 
quo Sod. etc. a Deo subversse sunt, ita ut aquis iiliua 
lacus tectsB et merssQ fuerint Verum non videtur ea 
opinio primis rationibns niti. Scio hoc leferri Qea, 
ztT* 3» Qti de B^hus Sodom®. • • • . Zoar scribitur; 
• • • ^ sed hie nihO dieitnr nisi vallem Siddim, uti olim 
appellabatur, postea mare sal^um fuisse, quod non ne<^o ; 
potuit enim ilia vallid aqius illiua maris iiuHuhitu luissC, 
aut exuberante fluvio Jordane, aut aquis subterraneis 
aiiisve, de quibus qua incertum est quomodo et quando 
eoQtigeri^ nihil addere neccsse eaU ^on dicit sacer 
Scriptor nrbes illas quinque^ Sodomam et reliqnas, sitas 
faisse in valle Siddim« Imo contrarium ex eo potest 
coUigi, qaod reges iUamm quinqae urbiom exereita 
coacto se contulerint versus valient Siddim, Quod si 
quis ilia in valle reddere velit, res eodem redibit. Erit 
enim vallis Siddim diversa ab ilia regione in qua urbes 
eorum 5 erant sitxe. Yerbi causa, quis dicat? civcs 
Amstelodami Harlemi etc obviam ivere hostibus et con. 
gregati snnt in HoUandia qaum ills urbes HoUandic» 
sint; yemm itadici potest apte dves illamm orbiam con- 
gregati sunt in eo loco, nbi nunc est lacus Harlemensis, 
et lade colligere licet lacinn Ilarlemensem divcrsim ease 
a loco in quo urbes ilia sita sint. 

" Prseterea in toto £acro Codice nulla plane mentio sub- 
roersionis harum nrbium, nec eo loco ubi narratur ipsa 
historia, nec nbi digitus ad cam a Prophetis intenditun 
Gen. xix. 24. dicltnr Dens ploisse super earn sulphur 
et ignem et Tertisie nrbes et planitioo (nota hoc: oita 
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quoque Gen. xiii. 3. non pioy non vallem^Siddim) et in- 
colas urbium et proventum terras ; et commate 28 Abra- 
bam Tidit eau regionem fumantem instar furni. Kihil 
hie de eluvie nihil do innndatione : sed contraria omnia, 
Su^kuTf ignisy fumu9^ tubveniih (See note to p« 248. 
voL i.) — Belandus, JPaietima ^ustraia, 254. 

1. 

'^The bitumen pits, Bijdr el Hammar, near HAabdja» 
lie in a formation of bituminons limestone, interatratified 

with a limestone containing but very little of organic 

mat ter. 

" This bitumen bears an exact resemblance to some 
species which are found on the Dead Sea shore, and one 
might be almoet tempted to refer these specimens to the 
HIsbeija pits. But as the material is spectfteally heavier 
than water, it would never be able to pass beyond Lake 
Tiberias, and would probably be arrested atLakelferom. 
The Dead Sea bitumen frequently cxbibiis m great per- 
fection its vegetable origin, and the woodj fibre and sap 
Tessels are sometimes distinctly discernible, as mucli so 
as in many lignites. The Uasbeiya asphalt is more 
thoroughly metamorphosed, and the traces of the woody 
Btruetnre are seldom to be seen. Between Ain Sifleh 
and Jebel esh-Sheikh an eminence of Tolcanic origin, 
witli a range of basaltic rocks, fills up a portion of the 
luvver valley." — Dr. Anderson, in Capt, Lyncli, 
Survey of the Jordan, p. 119. 



In Palestine, aa elsewhere^ it would be hard to name 
the latitude and longitude where in ante*hiatorie times 
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the spot has not passed, particle bj particle, into meadow, 
hillt headland, bay, river^side, and lake, traversing every 
intermediate geographical condition with each sacceBsive 
aspect, as eeemingly unchangeable aa the present one is 
now."— i^. p. 80. 

**The mountains of Syria may now be a few feet 
}ui:li( r or lower than they were, according as the uplift- 
ing or abrading forces may have prevailed ; its valleys 
and ravines may be a little more deeply engraved into 
their rocky beds, or cut back a little further^ as they 
ascend in their gradaal retreat; its rivers may Jiave 
gained or lost a few inches in their mean depth ; a bank 
of sandstone may have crumbled and disappeared ; or a 
clifl of chalk may be undergoing at the base it once 
overlooked the blow process of disintegration and re- 
moval ; — but the main landmarks and the great lines of 
ancient Aram and Chanaan are still there ; and the last 
deposit of the chalky so immeasurably old at the birth of 
its SQCoessor, seems scarcely older now, for all the oen- 
tnries that have elapsed." 

** Igneous eruptions may explain the ai tiuil growth of 
hills and platforms of lava, and eartluiiKikrs niny rend a 
rock, divert a water-cour6e> or turn a level into an uneven 
tract ; but we have no authoritative evidence from histo- 
rical testimony or existing vestigea, that the Holy Land 
was ever visited by volcanic action properly so called 
since the first history of man i and the earthquakesi 
though numerous and destructive, have perhaps never 
left traces capable of being identified with any certainty 
a century after their occurrence. It is for this reason 
that few attempts will be made in the following pages to 
discuss the changes which the country may have under- 
gone since the events first recorded in its Sacred Books i 
nor is it proposed to enter into the question (so interest- 
ing In another field of inquiry) where or with what cer- 
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tainty observers rnaj have succeeded in discovering the 
vestiges of tliuse great interpositions which we know tVoni 
Scripture and ti-aditions, once marked with their awful 
monaments the desecrated precincta of the land." «-*i6td!. 
p. 80. 

3. 

"The main formation alung tlic lake is limestone; yet 
aruund Tiberias, and as one approaches it from above, 
black basaltic stones are found scattered upon the surface 
of the ground^ having a volcanic appearance ; indeed, the 
walla and honaea of Tiberiaa are in part built of thenu" 
«-**Da Bo^imanf BibUeal Buearekei, toL liL p. 265. 

The Toleanio nature of the basin of this lake and of 
the surrounding country is not to be mistaken. The hot 
springs near Tiberiaa and at Om Keis, auutli-east of the 
lake, as also the lukewarm fountains along the western 
shqre, the frequent and violent earthquakes^ and the black 
volcanic stones which thickly strew the ground, all leave no 
room for doubt on this point"— iiUdl voL iii. p. 313. 

**0n the western flank of Mount Hermon ia Tell 
Jehennem, consisting entirely of basalt.^* — Lynch, p. 112. 

" The district, including the land of Nephtali, is essen- 
tially calcareous; but is distinguished Ijy a large de%'elop- 
ment of ignt'ous rocks." — Il^id, p. 120. 

** South of the Lake Tiberias the rocky bed of the Jordan 
is plu tonic. Much trap around the lake.'* — Jbid* p. 12& 

^ South of £1 Abadiyeh plutonic rocks disappear on 
the west of the Ghdr, and are not found again on that 
side, north of the latitude of Aquabah, unless we regard 
as an exception ihc low granitic ridges of El Ilumeiruw at. 
The lavas west of the Jordan, includinir all the varieties 
which occur, are comprehended in a very irregular com* 
pass, of which Safed may be considered aa the centre. 
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On the east of the Jordan the plutonic rocks seem greatly 
to predominate." — Ibid, p. 134. 

" The chalks and tertiaries are more conspicaooB in 
approaofaing Wadj es-Zaweiiah. Here tliey begin* in 
fact) to predominate over the compact and older lime- 
stones; and a short distance westward of the Wady 
mouth the masses of marl and marly gypsuai, with a 
horizontally bedded chalk (certainly more recent than the 
chalks of Europe^ and therefores» perhaps, not well entitled 
to the nameX assnme a atom and repulsive aspeet^ from 
their ntter barrenness and deeoUtion." — JhitL 

Mm Van der Yelde^ however, considers the Wady 
Zuweirah to he the crater of an ancient yolcano. He 
describes it to be surruunded by perpendicular walls of 
rock, yellow, grey, and white, — a medley of soft chalk or 
calcareous earth, with all sorts of volcanic sub&tanccs in- 
termingled and heaped up one above another all round the 
abjras. — Van der Velde, yoL ii« p. 125. 

4. 

The name Sluava, which here denotes that land (east 
of the J )( nd Sea), was in fact its local name. The Hebrew 
form Sljittim is only a synonym derived from the patro- 
nymic Shethy guardian divinity of the land. As early as 
Gen. xiT. we find (ver. 6,) one of the cities of the people^ 
whom the Moabitea called Emim, bearing the name ol 
Shaveh-kiriathaim, the doMe city of Skavehi and in ver, 
17* the metropolitan vale of Shiddim is also called ^ the 
valley of Shavch, — the rc)}al valley.* By finding this 
name under the form Sliava referable \o the north* 
ern boundary of the land of Shet; again, in Gen. xiv., 
to a city in its central province, afterwards given to 
the Beubenites s and again to a district in the sottthem 
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exlremity of the land, precisely where Shat'u'ma * ap- 
pears to you' (in the poem). We have tkus a clear 
proof that Shava, or Shaveh, ryfifff was not a mere pro- 
Tince» but that this name included the whole eountij of 
the Emim.**— Jbtfnui/ of Sac LU^ Jan. 1852 ; Miss R 
Corbauz*8 paper. 

"It appears to have been a war of extcrinination ; and 
Rameses IIT., in the twelfth year of In's reign, struck a 
death-blow at the political existence of all those nations. 
So that the descendants of Lot, by bis sons Moab and 
Ben-amniiy occupied the lands of the dwindled tribes of 
two of the Bephainiy called bj the Ammonites the Zam- 
xummimy * a great, numerous, and haughty people,' and 
by tlie Moabites Emim, * the terrible people a colony 
of Canaanites. The Amorites alj>o settled there." — 
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D. 

SooH after starting, the Jordan is represented to ran 
between high banks, which fi>rm the tmuces to another 

valley yet above them.* 

*• The hiffh, alluvial terraces on each side are shaped hy 
the action of the winter rains into a number of conical 
hills, some of pyramidal and cuneiform, presenting the ap- 
pearance of a giant encampment, so perfectly tent-like 
nere their shapes. This singular configuration extends 
southwards as far as the eye can reach/* — I^nelCs Surw^^ 
pp. 191—2. 

" There are evidently two terraces on the Jordan ; and 
through the lowest one the river runs its labyrinthine 
course. From the streams above the immediate banks 
there is on each side a singular terrace of low hills, like 
truncated cones, the upper terrace of which I have 
spoken; which is but the bluff termination of an extended 
tabKi-lantl, reaching quite to the base of the mountains of 
tiio Ilauranon the east, and the high hills on the western 
shore. 

'*The hills forming the banks of the upper terrace 
have assumed a conical form, with scarped and anguhur 
faces^ marked with dsrfc bands, and furrowed with ero- 
sions. These hills, and the high banks of aUuTtal deposit, 

with abrupt and perpendicular faces, indicate that the 
whole vaLey was once covered with water.'' — Ibid, p. 2 18. 

1 Similar, we may prerams^ to those I saw at £1 Msdua, and 
QilgaL 
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A higher temce, or pUUeaiiy which blended with ihe 

hillB in the distance, and seemed like the dopes of the 
mountains, instead of the elevated pUin we knew it to 
be."— iJiV/. p. 225. 

" We stopped to take a sketch of the extraordinary 
appearance of the terrace of the Jordan."— p. 223. 

The plaia that eloped awaj from the bases of the hUls 
was broken into ridges, and mnltitadinons cone-like 
rooands, resembling tamnltaoos water at the meeting of 
two adverse tides; and presented a wild and cheqoered 
tract (>r luiiil, with >i its of vegetation flourishing upon 
the frontiers of irreclaisiiablc sterility. A low, palc-yel- 
low ridge ci oonical hills marked the termination of the 
higher terrace; beneath this swept gentlj this lower 
plain, with a similar vndolating sarface» half-redeemed 
from barrenness bj sparse Terdnre and thistle-oorered 
hillocks-^^/Ucf. p. 233. 

2. 

<*The tcrtinries and alluyions which now occupj the 
bottom of the Ghdr, and have aocnmulated in some places 
so as to give the banks of the present Jordan a preci- 
pitons, and eyen a lofty appearance^ can only be seen to 

iiJvaiuage by an actual descent of that stream. There 
are everywhere almost in the Jordan valley distinct traces 
of two independent terraces. The upper terrace extends 
to the bases of the rocky barriers of the Ghor, both on 
the east side and the west ; and appears to have been due 
to a geological condition long antecedent i preceding the 
existence of the actual river, yet subsequent to the removal 
of the material which once occupied the space between 
the two o]ipo>irig cliffs. In tliis interval tlic whole of the 
valley has been submerged in subordination to the great 
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depresabn from wbicli ibe ecmtinent (in this purt at 
kwt) has been dowly re«Qplifted« the sea being gradoBllj 
admitted, and as gradually expelled from tbe wbole of 

tbe long valley, as the process of depression and re-eleva- 
tJon went on, each on its unsuspected course. The last 
wiilidrawal must liave left di pobit^, wliich are now covered 
by much more recent contributions from the sides and 
confluents of the valley. As the land ascended the sea 
retired, and the Jordan or its predecessor arose as the 
nec e s sa ry oonseqoenoe. This reealt is independent alto- 
gether of tbe theory we may adopt of the origin of the 
greater depression of Bahr L(it, than of Wady el Arabah, 
or of the Gulf of Aquabah ; and is only invalidated in 
case of tlio necessity of holding that the Ghor is either a 
fissure or an excaTution, effected subsequently to tiie 
attfiinment of the present le^el of the region of which the 
▼alley forms a feature so remarkable. The lower terrace 
is dae exdnsively to the seenlar action of the Jordan 
posterior to its existence as a firesb-water tributary, either 
to the ocean, or to the sea, which now only receives it 
to re-expel it by evaporation.** — Anderson, p. 140. 

Between Ain es-Sultan and Jebel Quruntul (Quaren- 
tum) is an elevated tractt which looks from the plain 
below like a range of rugged hiUsy and from the moun- 
tains aboTe nnd beyond like a low, flat terrace, a little 
raised above the plain*"— .^luferfoii, m Lynch^ p. 157. 

coftsting the beach just north of Wady el-Qur&hy, 
in the southem sea (es-Safleh), our guides pointed out 
Wady en^Numetrah, which was not, as far as we could 
judge, a branch of Wady el Qur&hy, but came down in- 
dependently to the deu. We observed iu this ueigUbour- 
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hood many trees and much ahrabbery^ which indicated 
▼ery distinctly the presence of abun^ce of water ; hot 
we oonld not approach the marshy shore from the great 

shoaliness of this part of the lake. Northwardly from this 
Wady (be it Wady Numeirah or not) the swampy thicket 
extends for milcd. Beyond the plain a range of com- 
manding emineucea, mainly of red saDdstone^ runs parallel 
to the sea> and was relieved on a still more lofty chaia 
six or eight miles further east Between these a rtdkj 
conld be partially seen through breaks in the weetem (?) 
hills. Altogether, this part of the Dead Sea exhibits a 
more magnificent array of towering mountain masses and 
Alpine cliffs than any otiier portion of the Ghor. In tho 
lower range a short, broad Wady comes down from a vast 
amphitheatre with precipitous sides ; and this is deeply 
indented at the end by an elevated valley; which ends 
abruptly upon the curved escarpment far above the level' 
of the Wady at its feet Up this fer d chewd and through 
the deep notch in its rear, other turreted cliffs of red 
sandstone appear in imposing forms, and mark by a 
depression in tlie distant range the highest and furtheH 
portion of this triply terraced gorge.'* — Anderson, p. l^iL 

" The peninsula (of Kerak) is an accumulation of post- 
tertiai-y deposits disposed horizontally, which was, no 
doubt, formed when the sea stood much higher than it 
does now, and which has followed the descending level» 
but at a less rapid rate, so as to be leCt behind, as it were, 
as a monument of the constroctions which then were 
effected in its waters. 

The promontory runs from 40 to 80 feet in height, 
and has bidea so steep, as only to be scalcable at widely 
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separated points. The upper surface is not so even as 
might be supposed from the regular stratification. I did 
not succeed in finding any fossil remains, but I feel little 
hesitation in regarding the peninsular formations as con- 
temporary, and once continaous with those of the western 
shore. There is no part of the peninsular mound which 
which does not show itself, on analysis, impregnated with 
salt." — Anderton, in Lynch, pp. 184, 185. 187. 

5. 

*'The strata(between Kerak and the northern haj) have 
in general a regular descent towards the sea, keeping 
tolerably parallel to the upper surface. The precipices 

are actually sometimes over-hanging, so as to make the 
look-duwQ a trial to tlie nerves. On dc>ccii(ling over the 
edge and the eminence, to pass down into the Ghor, a 
remarkable disposition of the calcareous beds may be seen 
across the gorge. The lajers^ which are at first nearly 
horiaontal, plunge more and more steeply, until they seem 
to imitate the sheets of a huge cataract of a once fluid 
mass. It seems not unreasonable to suppose, that beds so 
conformable to the shape of the cliff which they cover, 
must have been deternuiitid in tiieir inclinations by the , 
configurations of the mould on which they lie* All this 
implies^ howcTer, the existence of the Ghor as a feature 
of the scenery actually existing before the tertiary age.* 
— Anderson^ m Lyneh^ p. 188. 

Still receding from Wady el Mdjeb, the sea-side hills 
goon descend, and leave visibly above them a bruad decli- 
vity, detkt 1 willi trees and verdure in abundance, with 
very high cliffs far behind. 

Further north than this vegetation is well supported, 
and the presence of water is easy to infer. Not far off 
were wheat fields and high grass> with palm trees in very 

VOL. 11. Z 
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considerable nambefs. The ndghbooring hills htTe man j 
ledges of a cinderj or voleanic look* These are raried 

hj a suocessioQ of terraces and tatnses* The section dips 

Hic iiui tlnvardly ; the true had dips probably north-cast. 
A^'ady Zerqa Main, which, after the Jordan, is the least 
stiDted contributor to tiie lake, is, at the place of its dis* 
charge, about 12 feet in width, and 9 or 10 inches in 
depth; making full amends bj the velocity of the corrent 
(7 or 8 miles an hoor) for the scantiness of its linear 
dimensions."— Andenom* 

6. 

** LeaTing this hill, the plain opens eondderablj to the 

south, and is bounded at the distance of about 8 miles by a 
sandy cliff, from GO to 80 feet in height, wlxich runs directly 
acro.^> :uiil clones (?) the valley of El Ghor; thus forming 
a margin for the uttermost limits of the Dead Sea to the 
southwards wh' n the waters are at the greatest height. 
We were told that the plain at the top of this range of cUffii 
continues the whole way to Mecca, without any inter- 
ruption of mountains*''—/r6^ and Mangles, p. 853. 

7. 

To our surprise it (the Wady el Jeib) turned out to be 
not the mere bed of a torrent descending from the higher 

plain of the Arabab, but a deep, broad Wady issuing 
from the south upon the Ghor, and coming down, as 
far as tlic eye could reach, between high, precipitous 
cli&» iil^e those whicii we had passed. It is indeed 
the vast drain of all the Arabah which has thus worn 
for itself, in the course of ages, a huge channel through 
the upper plain and the offset of cliffs to the leTel of the 
Gh6r below. Here we entered the Wady itself ; in this 
part not far from half a mile broad, shut in between 
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perpendicnlar walU of the same ohalkj earth or marl^ 

from 100 to 150 feet high, which exclade all view of the 
country and of every object around. The banks indeed are 
80 perpendicular, that it would be next to impossible to 
ascend out of the valley on either side. The broad bed 
of the Wady is very level, and ha« to the eye bat a alight 
ascent towards the soath ; yet it bears traces of an im- 
mense volame of water, rushing along with violence and 
covering the whole breadth of the valley." — BoUmanf 
Bib. Res. vol. ii. p. 498. 

** The deep broad valley in the midst of the Arabah 
(the Jeib), is a \\'ady within a \V ady. Our Arabs of the 
Haweitat were acquainted with it throughout its whole 
length, and assured lis that it had its commencement far 
south of Wady Musa ; and that in the rainy season the 
waters of the southern Wady Ghiirttndel, flow off north* 
wards through the Jeib to the Dead Sea." — JhitL toL ii, 
p. 500. 

8. 

Lookini; from the baseof Mount Hor, in the north-west 
quarter (that is, the north-west extremity of the Wady 
Arabah, near the Dead Sea), ''all wasa tract of desert moun- 
tains, lower than those on which we stood, and seeming to 
have only a gradual descent into the Arabah ; though, as we 
afterwards found, this was a deception, the descent being 
by ledges or offsets, with comparatively level tracts be- 
tween." — Ibid. p. 508. 

Lynch noticed on the western side of the sonthero 
sea a horiaontal terrace-like stratum half*wmy ap the 
mountain. 

<'The basin of the Bitter Lakes (the Lacaa Amani of 

a S 
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Flinj) oontainB no water, except ia some poob in the 
lower parts. The bottom of tlie bann is from 20 to 

54 feet (French) below high-water at Suez. At the 
nortlicrn extremity of these lakes some ruins are found, 
which are supposed to belong to a temple of Serapis, aad 
are hence called the Sera pc urn. 

"The observations of Mr. Robert Stephenson have 
conBrmed the marine eharaeter of all the reoent surface 
deposits and organic remains of the great middle basin of 
the isthmns ; proving the extension of the sea over that 
area at some remot-^ histuiicul age. . . . His dis- 
covery also of two raised hunches, one nearly opposite the 
Serapeum, 18 feet, and another, at the south end of the 
basin, 12 feet above the Red Sea high water-mark^ and 
other diacorerieSy afford evidences that enable ns to trace 
step hj step a certain amount of change, of upheaval, 
definitely up to the time of Darius Hystaspes ; and from 
thence, by following the same series of changes, to deduce 
the pliysical confiiruratiou of land and sea under the 
remoter iVIosaic a^zc 

"The surface line of solid ground (independently of 
shifting sand'banks or surface deposits) along the trough 
of the Serapeum bank in no place rises bejond 6 metres 
above 0 ; and in the Sues bank onlj to 2*50 m^tres^ 
that is, scarcely a foot above spring tides.* 

" All alonu the eastern end of the valley of Saba-b\ ar 
tokens of uphc'a\ al m ly be traced. The ancient course 
of the Nile throuf^h this part seems, by the depth of the 
fluviatile deposits, to have suffered in former times the 
same retardation in its current as the canal that replaced 
it ; sufficient to obstruct its bed, jet not sufficient to close 
up the channel. The gradual downward sbpe of the 
Delta lands formed by the Nile ceases as yon enter the 
Tuiiiilut Valley, near Abbasieh. The rest of the ground 
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along the fomer banks of the lost river has been ren- 
dered almost a dead level bj these obstnictioiis, until the 
mins of Hero-opolis ; where we find a sUghi ineUnaiion 
upwardiy not exceeding 3 feet, but which mere obstruc- 
tion by deposits cannot explain. When we come to the 
old mouth of the river, neikr the well of Saba-b}ar, the 
slope downwards to the Temsah Lake returns, and is very 
rapid. It is a remarkable fact, that if the slope of the 
ground-line from Shibbeen^ where the lower Delta region 
begins, were continued to this points it would meet the 
level of the sea at the very place where the river formerly 
emptied into it." 

" Another extraordinary fact brought to light by these 
geological discoveries iS) that the sea was not even 
naturally shut out of the inner basin when Tnyau's canal 
was made, but was only kept out by an artificial 
dam." 

Should the existence of a third fresh margin (which 
Mr« Stephenson believes) be confirmed, it would denote 

a further small movement upwards, between the time 
of Trajan and the restoration of the cuuai by the 
Caliphs." 

It appears that the present face of the Suez bank 
is only n particular point A. of the former foundoHon^ 
which has been elevated about 8 feet since Ptolemy 
IL, B.a 285 ; 7 feet more since Darius Hystaspes, 
521; besides a small unknown quantity, at some un- 
known date between Pharaoh-Kcclio, ii. c. GIO, and 
Moses, B.C. 1290. 

*'It furtlier appears, tliat during this interval the face 
of the bank has only made 11 feet of real way upwards, 
the superincumbent cap of ground being gradually eaten 
away by the waves^ while the point a was rising. All 
that time it appears that the depth of the sea over it has 

a 8 
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neyer exceeded 4 or 5 feet below the Siie» low water- 
murk* 

One of the taiosfc cvrioua feature! of the phyncal geo* 
graphj of the Mosaie period turns out to be that of the 
Temsah Lake region. The position of the Serapcua 

Lank with respect to the sea, in tlie time of Darius, being 
as correctly definable by the criterion of the 12-foot sIk II 
beach as that of the Suez bank, a general idea of its state 
under Mose«< m^y be formedy though ita utoation cannot 
be exactly fixed. It seems that under Pbaraoh*Necho 
and Darius, the Serspenm bank (being then 11 feet lower 
than'its present position) was in preciselj the same state 
as the Suez bank at the present time. It bad but recently 
emerged, and the sunnnit of its channel line only ju&t 
shot out the IiIl^IkisL tides. 

" In this case^ if my inference, that there had been aa 
intermediate movement between the time of Moses and 
of DariuB^ be founded on snffieient rsasoni that bank 
must have been partly submerged before that movement. 
Its snrface might be at about the mean level of the sea» 
the high tide juat washing over it, the low tide leaving it 
a dry pass. . . . 

"The age of the 18-foot beach remains unknown; but 
of its being long anterior to the Mosaic period there can 
be no doubt. Its altitude, which» at the reduced tidal 
limits of the inner basing indicates a rise of 20 feet at 
least» conneets it with the remote epoch when the course 
of the arm of the Nile that branched off at the Jewish 

mounds was still undisturbed ; and ilu thick mass of 
alluvial matter heapod up near its muuth hints how re- 
mote must be that epoch. . . . Nevertheless, it is there 
to prove that there certainly has been a period in iiistory 
when the sea was open, and even^ periiap% navigable to 
the mouth of the river at Hero-op<^i0« The physical geo* 
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grapby of the Mosaic period exhibits the last stage of 
this most remarkable confignration jnst TaniahiDg mtbj, 
and the old inlet 'barred off by a ford, where the primitive 
head of the Red Sea in the Temsah lakes still kept up a 

surface communication with the great middle basin, and 
tlie Nile still presented the plienomeiujn, unparalleled in 
nature, of pouring its waters into two seaa at the aame time." 
— Miii Corbaux'i paper t» the AtJietuBum, No. 1^2. 

10. 

**The salt mound (Khashm Usdum) isfive miles in Ien«jth, 
and less thnn half this in breadth. It can hardly bo 
called a mountain^ for it nowhere exceeds a few hundred 
feet in height. It Is only the inferior portion which con* 
sista of rocksalt, and no crystallised salt was anywhere 
found at a higher elevation than 100 feet above the level 
of the sea. A specimen, taken from the top of the most 
remarkable of the tall spurs of salt carved out by the 
notion of winter rains (which one of tiie sailors called 
Lot's Wife; gave, on analysis, the following result: 

Sulphate of lime ... 86*20 

Carbonate of lime - 3-50 

Chlorides, principal^ of aodiom - 6 75 

liagofiria and water ... 3*15 

SQ^eoa 

And where tliis excavation has proceeded with an equal 
rapidity, a singular coMformation or relief is sometimes 
obtained. The form generally rcsaltiag is conical, or 
rather conicuneal ; the spur, which seems like a BUgar-loaf 
when seen in fronts losing entirelj this appearance 
when viewed from either aide or from above. A con- 
siderable depression is sometimes found at the ridge of 
the knoll ; hot this is comparativelj rare, from the unfre- 
quencjfT of the cases iu wliiih the material beiiiud the 
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triangular outlioe of the projpc tins: buttress has been 
more destructible than the anterior portion. Where this 
has been so, an insulation of the mass will of coarse 
ensne, and a detached pillar ia the re8nlt."^^iMleriP% 
ill LjfHehf p. 181. 

Anafyiii of the Dead Sea fVaier^from a Dq^tk of 

IHSFaihams. 



gpedfic gmvicj I W4» 

Chloride of sodium - - - - 78-554 
^ potassium - - • • 6 5S6 

^ magne&ium • • • 145897 
„ calcioxn • • • - 31*075 
Broujino salts - - - • • 1'374 

Sulpluac uf lime '^01 

264 187 

Water- 735-813 

1000* 

i&Mii App. p. 204. 



"At the depth of 174 fathoms the temperature of this 
water was 62^ at the surface 76°. There was an inter- 
ruption to the gradual decrease of the temperature at 10 
fathoms ; there was a cold stratum of 59'', 

**The next day Mr. Aulich found the same." — IhkL 
p. 374. 

Amlytis of the Water of the Bead Sea. 

Bj Dr. Marcet. Gay Luisae. 

Specific graTitjr • - - • ISU 1228 

Muriate of Ume (cUoride of calcium) S*980 Sr^B 

^ magnesia ( „ magnesiam) 10*346 15-81 
M S0dft( iodimn) 10*360 6*95 

Sulphate of Ume ... o*054 

24-580 26-24 

Wtm 75*420 73-76 

100* 100* 
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Captain Lynch sounded in six zig-zag linea across the 

Dead Sea. The greatest depth was 218 fathoms. In 
the nortliern part small cubic crystals of salt adhered 
to the lead. These were isolated and were found to lie 
in great numbera at (he bottom of the water on a slimy 
mud. The sea becomes shallow in the strait, diminishing 
from 107 fathoms at the north end» ahreaat of Point Cos- 
tigan, to 8 fathoms at the south end, ahreast of Point 
Holyneux. In the southern sea the greatest depth in a 
line across is 2*^ fathoms. 

Dr. Anderson fcays, "It may be remarked, that the 
great speciiic gravity of this water does not indicate full 
saturation with any of the chlorides ; for the water is still 
capable of hohiing much chloride of sodium, and of 
course still more chloride of magnesium in solution. 
Since, bowCTer, crystals of chloride of sodium remain un- 
dissolved at the depth of 116 fathoms, it follows that the 
water of the Dead Sea is very unequally charged with its 
constituents, and that no safe iuterence can be drawn 
from an analysis of the surface water, and still less of any 
specimen in which the depth is not given. I will also 
add, that in two analyses of Dead Sea water for chloride 
of calcium alone^ I have found more of this salt than in 
the analysis above given; in one instance, 48 gr , 47 in 
1000 ; but the water was in these cases taken from 
another part of the sea." — Captain LyncKs Expedition 
to the Dead Sea, p. 204. 

''The most perfect analysis hitherto made of Mediter- 
ranean water is considered^ to be that of M. Laurens." 
(Journal PJkarmaeUt torn* zxL p. 93.) — Th€ MedUet' 
raiMan, by Admiral Smyth. 
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Ora?TH, 

AVatcr 95906 

Chloride ui 6<xlinTn .... 27*22 

„ iDj^nii'sium - - - » 6 '14 

Stdphatc of niaj^TK'sia - 7*02 

ft lime - - - • • 0*15 

Carbonate of lime - - - - • 0-09 

„ mugnesm - - - - oil 

Carbonic ucid 0-20 

Potash 0 01 

Iodine ------- fiunttnoe. 

ExtnctiTe matter • • - • . * trace. 



1000* 



**Tlie water of the Great Salt Lake in North America 
has the specilic gravity of 1'170^ water being 1*OUO. 

" Oae hundred parts by weight were evaporated to dry- 
ness in a water-bath bebw the boiling point, and then 
heated to abooi 300^ of the thermometer, and retained at 
that heat till the mass ceaied to lose any weight. It 
gave solid contents 22*422, and consisted of— 



Chloride of sodium - - - - S0*196 

Sulphate of soda - - • - - 1*8S4 

Chloride of magnesium . • • - 0*252 

„ calcium .... trace.** 



• — SiujisOur^s Exploration of the Great Salt Lake of • 
Utah, App. F, by Dr. Gale. 

11. 

The Black Sea engnlfs one-third of all the rumung 
water of Europe. 

** Nearly one-half of the wliole running water of Eu- 
rope falls into the Black and Caspian Seas. 

The Volga alone carries oil' as much water as the 
Mediterranean reoeives from Europe ; and the waters of 
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the Danube are almost as conaidenible aa tiioae of all tba 
rivers which empty themselves into the Bkck 8ea« 

"The longest and the most level of the rivers here (in 
the tabic) represented has its origin in a small lake on 
the j'lojtes of the plateau of Valdai, at an elevation of 
about 660 feet above the level of the ocean : whence it 
floiTB in a gently inclined bed to its termination in the 
Caspian Sea, 83 feet below the level of the £oxine Sea* 
Its entire fall over a eourae of more than 2400 miles 
amoants onty to 633 feet.**— JSC Jekn^mCt Pk^ikai 
Adas, River iyi/sienif p. 14. 



Taking the nmning waters of Eoxope at • 1*00 
The Black Sea nceives -87 
Caspiaa '16 
Medltenaneaa .•••.•14 
Atlantic, about ..... as 
Baltic 'is 

The Volga dii^chiirges - • • • - '14 
Banabe -IS 
Dnieper ••.-•-•<06 
Don '05 



" The map shows that the Mediterranean, or another 
great and corresponding inland sea^ covered the deserts of 
Sahara* Lover £gypt| and part of Arabia ; for not till 
long after were its present contours, and its lagunes and 
ancient shores thrown dry. Later still the Strait of 
Gibraltar continued shut, and the waters of our inland 
sea mingled, through the channels of the Red Sea and 
Persian Gulf, with tiiose of the Indian Ocean : which 
seems to explain the analogy of the fossils of the middle 
and higher Mediterranean beds with creatures still 
living in tlie Bed and Indian Sea% and of petrifaottons 
of corresponding ages in the great basin of the Black Sea 
and Caspian* At the same epochs too, the North Sea 
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and the Baltic spread over the plains of Northern Eu- 
rope ; and another ocean (whose bed is indicated by the 
jellow colour on the map) stretched from the recesses of 
Siberia, and joined with the Mediterranean hj the Black 
Sea. Asia Minor contained small, isolated basins, thoagh 
the Black Sea on the south was confined by its present 
banks." — A, A'. Jo/itiston*s Physical Atlas, a. iv. pp. 
7,8. 

" Tlie earth's crust is not merely subjected to a slow 
process of upheaval^ but is in perpetual oscillation. 
Along with the appearance of CTery new elevation there 
may have been immense submergences, carrying to the 
bottom of an ocean that will never be visited, extensive 
fabrics of former dry land^^i^tdL a. iv. p. 8. 

12. 

" The Mediterranean is divided into great basins by the 
form of its bottom. The barrier at the entrance of thestraits 
(of Gibraltar) marks the commencement of the western 
basin; which descends to an abyssmal profundity, and ex- 
tends as far as the central part of this sea, where it flows 
over another barrier, and again falls into the as yet nn- 
fathomed depths of the Levant basin. My mcuns were 
not equal to ray wishes in examining this surprising fact; 
but after fixing (or rather discovering) the subaqueous 
bank, to which I gave the name of Adventure, I got occa- 
sional moderate soundings nearly across from Sicily to 
Tunis, in a winding line of connexion, crowned by the 
Skerki rocks ; doubtless the now abraded Am of Virgil, 
upon the tasca !aiertiiia of which three ships of the 
Trojan fleet were said to be wrecked." — The Mediterra* 
iiean, by Atiiiiiial Sniytli, p. loG. 

** While Sicily is thus shown to be a continental island. 
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there is that prodigious depth of water around Cor- 
sica and Sardinia which marks them at once as pelagic ; 
and the Mediterranean in general is so mucli deeper than 
analogy and the proximity of lands would lead us to ex- 
pect, as to countenance the idea of its sunken basins being 
partly formed hj Tolcaoio agency." — TAe MedUerranean^ 
p, 137. 

IS. 

The true boundaries of the Narrows, designated 
the Gut, are between Capes Trafalgar and Spartel, 
which are 22 miles apart — the Isle of Tarifa and 
Alcazar Point, 9^ miles — and Gibraltar and Ceuta, 
which are 12 miles distant from each other ; the whole 
occupying a breadth of aboat 35 miles. In a line be- 
tween the two firBt«named points the body of the 
stream is of much less depth than it is to the eastward, 
as it carries but from 20 to 70 fathoms to half the dis- 
tance across from Spain : and even the deepest part be- 
tween that 70 fathoms and Cape Spartel is but 220 
fathoms. A few miles more within, the channel has not 
above 160 fathoms at the greatest ; but between Tarifa 
and Alcazar Point it deepens to 500, and immediately 
beyond, gets to 700. This depth rapidly increases towards 
the Mediterranean Sea, and is 9oO fathoms in mid-dis- 
tancj between Gibraltar and Ceuta; and as there is no 
bottom with 1000 fathoms of line up and down a little 
farther to the eastward, it is clear that the bottom, from 
the meridian of Cape la Plata^ forms an inclined plane." 
— Mediterranean^ p. 950. 
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1. 

"On issninji^ from the rocky country, wliicli ter?innrit«^3 
the Djehel Siiera, on its wectrrn side, tin' A\ ady Ghartn- 
del emptiea itself into the Waiiy Kl Araba, in whose sandfl 
its waters are lost.** (Burekhardt, Travels m Arabia^ p. 
44L) This ▼allej (£1 Aimbah) ia % oontiniMttoii of the 
Gh6r» which maj be said toezteqd from the Bed Sea to the 
sources of the Jordan. The valley of that river widens 
about Jericho, and its enclosing hilla are united tua chain 
of mountains whicli open and enclose the Doad Son. At 
the southern extremity of the sea they again approach, 
and leave between them a valley similar to the ixNTtheni 
Gh6r in shape ; but wbidi the want of water makes a 
desert, while the Jordan and the nomeroos tribotary 
streams render the other a fertile plain. In the sonthem 
Ghor the rivulets which descend from the eastern moun- 
tains, to the south of "Wady Szafye or E! Karahy, are lost 
aiiiidist the gravel in tin ir win tor hf<]-^ Ijcfnre they renoh 
the valley below, and there arc no springs whatever in 
the western mountains : the lower plain, therefore^ in the 
summer, is entirely without water; which can alone pro> 
duce verdure in the Arabian deserts, and render them 
habitabK The mountains of Shera are considerably 
elevated above the level of the Ghor ; but they appear 
only ns low hills when 8c»:n irora the eastern plain, wlnrh 
is upon a much higher level than the Ghor. I have 
already noticed the same peculiarity with regard to the 
upper plains of £1 Kerak and the Belka ; and it is ob- 
servable also in the plain of £>jolan relatively to the level 
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-)f the Lake of Tiberias. The valley of the Ghor, which 
fias a rapid slope southwards from the Lake of Tiberias to 
le Dead Seas appears to continae descending from the 
uthem eztremitj of the latter aa far aa the Bed Sea ; 
1 «r the monntaina on the east of it appear to increase in 
1 ' ight the farther we proceed southward, while the upper 
p ain apparently continues upon the same level. The 
plain terminates to the south near Akaba, on the Syrian 
lludj route by a steep rocky descent." ^i^t^rcMarc^^ 
Travels in SyriOj p. 436. 

2. 

**Thc general direction of the Bouthcrn Gh6r is parallel 
to the road which I took in coming from Khanzyre to 
Wady Mousa. At the point where we crossed it» near 
Gharendel, its direction was from north*north«east to 
aoath-sonth-west. BVom Gharendel it extends southwards 
for 15 or 20 hours, till it joins the sandy plun which sepa- 
rates the mountains of Hesnea from the eastern branch of 
the Red Sea. It continues to bear the ajipellation of El 
Ghor u^ 1 ar as the latitude of Bezeyra ; to the south of which 
place, as the Arabs informed me, it is interrupted for a 
short space by rocky ground and Wadies, and takes the 
name ^ Aratm, which it retains till its termination near 
the Bed Sea. Near Gharendel, where I saw it, the whole 
plain preemUd to ike fsiew an expanse of shifting sands, 
whose -urface was broken by innumerable undulations 
and low hills. Tlie sfiiiJ appears to have been brought 
from tiie shores of tli<' Red Sea by the southerly winds, 
and the Arabs told me, that the valley continued to 
present the same appearance beyond the latitude of Wady 
:MLOuatt^**''B«rMardif Syria, p« 442. 
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3. 

'^Unaer Weg, nahe am Fusse dee dstlichen GelnrgeM, 
deasen Hanptrttcken ich nacfa der Fonn for Uigebirgtf 
faalten mochte, sog sich von Akaba allmahlig aafwaiis ; 
der Boden ist Sand; nntermiscbt mit Triimmern Ton 

Granit Porphjr und Griinstein. Das zwischen den 
westlichen Grcbirsreszugen hinlaufeude Thai der Ara!>a 
erweitert sich iu geringer Entferuuag von Akaba zu < in r 
nugenfalligen Breite von gewiss vier Standen. Das Thai 
bildet eine von Ost gegen West stark geneigte fibene, and 
wabrend man langs dem Ftasse des ostlichen Hobensngea 
anf den Fimten dea Thales binreist, befindet man eicb 
am westlicben Rande desselben, laogs dem Saume des 
Tyligebirges in einer Tiofe, welche iiu mittel nur wenig 
iiber dem Mceresspiegel crhulit ist. Wabrend der Regen- 
seifc muss ein grosser Theil dieser westlicben Tbaltiefe 
Tom Wasser uberschwcmt sejn, woher vielluicht die An* 
nabme inea langen Aoslaufers des Atlantiscben Meer* 
busena nach Norden bin entstanden Bejm inag» die anf 
€inigen unsrer alteren Landcbarten Terausgeaeta scheint" 
^Schubertf Reite in das Morgenland, Bd. ii. p. 39(5. 

4. 

*'£b war, wieich nunbenerkte^ eineTEoacbong dea Aa<^ 
ges gewesen, was micb am gestrigen Nadunittag glaaben 
gemacht batte, die Berge an beiden Seiten borton waiter 

hill ;ui!, uuJ wir wiirdcii bald hi tiitci unbegriinzten Ebene 
konimen. Die Tbiiler, welcbc das ( vorbcrscbende) primi- 
tive Gebirge der ustlicheo Seite durcbschneiden, zieben 
aich in der Ricbtang von Nordnordwest gegen Siidsudest 
ana der £bene nacb dem Hocbriicken binan $ jene der 
westlicben Gebirge dagegen, baben die Bicbtung von 
Norduordost binan gen SUdsiidweat, beide laaien mitbin 
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TomThale aiw wie divergirende Strablen aiueinaiider/' 

^Ibid, p. 398. 

**Wir waren, wie sich aus den zweitagigen baroraetri- 
sclirii Beobaclitungcn ergab, si it ^njstern 465 Fii3s aufwiirts 
gestiegeOy denn so hoch liogt das Dorf der Araba iiber 
dem Spiegel dea rothen Meeres.*' — Ibid. p. K)I. 

*^I>ie Hdhe uusers NachUagers iiber dem Meere betriig 
nacli Dr. ErdVe Barometriachen Messungen, 954> par Fuss. 

Dr. Robinson, when near Akabah and looking from tbe 
south eztremitj of Wady Arnbah, remarks : — 

The general course of the Wad jr el Arabah, taken 
about the middle, is here about north>north-east. It« width 
at this end is about 4 geographical miles; further north it 
18 wider. The mouiuuins on either side are higli ; those on 
the west, 1 •'()() to 1800 il-ct, and those on the oast, 2000 
feet to 2500 feet. The valley was full of sand^drifts as 
far as the eye could reach ; and seemed to have little or 
no acclivity towards the north. The torrenta^ which in the 
rainy season stream into it from the adjacent moantains^ 
flow along its western side, so far as they are not absorbed 
by the sand, and enter the sea at the north-west corner. 
There is no appearance of a water-course in any other part 
of the valley. Along the shore, from this point n ai ly 
to the castle, the waters of the gulf have cast up an 
unbroken bank of sand and gravely which is higher than 
the level of the Wady^ and would prevent the passage of 
any stream. On the north of the path, towards the 
western side, a large tract has the appearance of moist, 
marshy gronnd, seemingly impregnated with nitre, and 
looking as if water had been recently standing upon it; 
which, sinking or drying away, has left an incrustation 
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on manj portions of the surface. This tract is mostly 
naked of vegetation ; yet the parts in the'vicinitj are full 
of shrubs^ chiefly of the ghtlrktld; and seen from a 
distance the ground appears as if covered with a loxn- 

liaiit vegetation. This, however, vanishes on a nearer 
approach." — MobitnovkM Biblical E€iearche$^ toL i. p. 240. 

6. 

Standing near the shore of this northern extremity 
of the Bed Ses» I saw before me an immense sandy 
valley, whicb^ without the aid of geological science^ to 
the eye of common observation and reason, had once 

been tlie bottuin ot the sea or the bed uf a river. Tiiisj 
dreary valley, extends far beyond the reach of the eye, 
from the shores of the ELanitic Gulf to the northern ex- 
tremity of the Lake Aspbaltites, or the Dead Sea; and 
it was manifest, by landmarka of nature's own pro- 
vidingy that over that sandy plain those seas had once 
mingled their waters; or, perhaps more probably, that 
before the Cities of the Plain had been consumed by 
brimstone and fire, and Sodom and Gomonab covered 
by a pestilential lake, the Jordan had here rolled its 
waters. On the left were the mountains of Judea, and 
on the right those of Seir. The land of Idumea lay 
before me in barrenness and desolation ; no trees grew 
in the valley, and no verdure on the mountain-tops. All 
was bare, dreary, and desolate*** -^Siepkm*M Incideutt fif 
TravtL vol. ii. p. 41. 
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P. 
1. 

^ Thb kiDgdom of Bashan, so often referred to in the 
Holy Scriptures, where it is almost quoted as a synonym 
for fertility, lies to tlie east of the Jordan, lliere is 
a wide and spreading plateau, with a deep soil of un« 
rivalled fertility, bordered on the east and west bj grace* 
falf wooded hiUs. It is still the granary of Damaacns 
and eastern Syria, though not more than a tenth of its 
land is cnltirated. The abundance of ito resources 
caused it to be densely populated at a very early age. 
Towns and villages, almost iiinuiuerable, were scattered 
thickly over it. * Threescore cities, fenced with high 
walls, gates, and bara» besides unwalled towns a great 
mukjy are enumerated as existing in one of its proTinces.^ 
But though the country is waste and almost deserted, 
its cities^ with their walls and gates, crumbling but not 
falling, still remain, the living monuments of its former 
greatness, and the irresistible proofs of the minute accu- 
racy and truthfulness of God's Word. The most remark- 
able feature of the ruins, that are everywhere met with 
in this district, is the wonderful state of preserration in 
which they are found, the massiye walls yet standing^ 
and in many places perfect ; the streets with their ancient 
parements unbroken, the houses complete and habitable, 
as it' only finished yesterday, and even the very doors 
and window-blmtters in their places. Numbers of such 
towns I have visited. I have wandered along their 

■ 

* Deak iiL 4 s and I Kuigp, ir. 18. 
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Btreetfl, and read ibe history of the erectton of their noble 
monomenta, inBcribed on tablets nearly two thousand yeara 
ago. I hsTO opened the folding doors, entered the hoasea 

and palaces, aiul Lxumined in saccession cliainbcr after 
chamber. Silence and solitude reiirned tlierc, for they 
were without inhabitant The character of these struc- 
tures explains the enigma of their presenration. The 
walls are of great thickness^ and bailt of sqnsied blocks 
of black basalt^ almost as bard as iron* The roofo are 
formed of long» narrow flags of the same material^ hewn 
and joined with much ezactnes?. The doors are massive 
slabs of stone, generally cut in imitation of panels, and 
sonieiimea beautifully ornamented with sculptured wreaths 
and flowers. The window-shutters resemble the doors. 
Perhapa this maj explain the beaatifal passagosi Isa. lir. 
12., Bev. xxi. 21. 

''No hinges were ever nsed, and indeed none are 
nsed in Syria at the present day. The doors turn on 
vertical pivots projecting above and below, which fit in 
corresponding sockets. When the Israelites were about 
to enter Palestine, the whole of the country east of Jor- 
dan which came into possession of the tribes of Beuben 
and Grad, and the half-tribe of Manaaseh, was then di- 
vided into two kingdoms, and sabject to the sway of two 
powerful monarchsy — Sihon king of Heshbon, and Og 
king of BashanJ Heshbon was a royal city, from which 
the kingdom toolv its name. It comprehended a great 
part of the countries beUveen the rivers Arnon nnd 
Jabbok ; thus embracing a portion of the ancient terri- 
tory of the Moabites, with the southern division of the 
land of Gilead. Sihon had increased his originally small 
territory by subduing that part of Moab which is to the 

* Kumb. xxi. 26. 
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north of the Arnon. The kingdom of Og embraced all 
Bashan, and that part of it that lay to the north of the 
Jabbok. * They saw the land of flazer', and the iaiul of 
Giiead: that behold the place was a place for cattle, 
wherefore they said, if we have found grace in thj sights 
let this land be given to thy servaota for ft p06eeftBion» 
ftnd bring os not over Jordan/ The kingdom of Sihon 
was giren to the tribes Reuben and Gad. The kingdom 
oi Og wad given to the halt-tribe of Monasseh. 

"The va^t ruins scattered over the surface of this 
region tell of its former populousness, and are the present 
memorials of its celebrated citieB, whose numbers, except 
to him who has wandered among its mountains and across 
its plains, would seem almost incredible. Its rich pas- 
tore lands, and wide champaigns of waving corn, still 
proclaim its wondrous fertility. The oak forests cover 
its mountain sides as in days of old, wiih a garment ever 
fresh and green. The ancient names, too, cling to it still: 
we have Bataniea, and Golan, and Kenath, and Sakah, 
ftnd Hauran, and Edrei, but little changed by the lapse 
of long eesntutiwJ^^Siitarieo- Geographical Sketch of 
Baihany by F. L. Porter, of Damascus, Bwrgcn* Jaumai 
of Sacred LUeraiure, Na 12, July, 1854. 

> Namb. xxxii. 1 — 6. 
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6. 
1. 

By sounding the bed of the canal it was discorered 
that the tertiary strata fopmiog the suhsoil of the tract 
occor m siiu ander the deporita of the canaly at a depth 
only of three feet below high water •marfcy aod Dearlj aa 
mnch above that of the low tide. Consequently, unless 
the tract across which tlie canal is h t, liad risen since 
it was made, or unless it was supplied by water from the 
hill at a higher level than the aea reaches, it is clear 
this that caDal coidd not have been navigable. 

Now, that it was not supplied bj the Nile ia absolatel/ 
proved by the shells of the exhausted gulf-basin aboTe it^ 
being ali of marvM 9peei«$ like those of the sea itself. 
Mr. Stephenson says that, with the exception of a lew 
iiuviatile shells near the muuth ul ilie upper canal, bv the 
Serapo^um, no freshwater remains of any kind are found 
in the whole area of the basin. The part of the canal 
leading across the tract which separated this basin from 
the present aea conld only have been a salt-water chan- 
nel ; and that this was the case is further proved by the 
fact that the most recent and distinctly marked beaches 
occurring on the sides of the great basin were Ibuud to have 
a level exactly coincident with that of the sea . . . . 
The canal (for the purposes of navigation) must have been 
originally sunk a little deeper with respect to the sea 
than its present sitaation ; and the whole tract most have 
risen a little since then. 

A rise of only 5 feet being the utmost that can be 
proved ia this spot siiico the caoal wa^j made (by Pto- 
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leroyX t. e, within the last 2100 jem^ while we find doM 
hj it a beach which has been elevated 12 feet, we cannot 
bttt infer that the subterranean action which raised the 
canal had, previ6ti8 to its construction, raised from 

below the sea the tract upon which it i3 constructed. 
And since the movement was thus evidentlj gradual, 
we obtain even an intimation of its rate. ... If 6 
feet can be proved to be the utmost that the plain above 
Sues can have risen within the last 2100 jearsy then the 
part where the canal began, which is now 4 feet below 
high-water mark, and which I had fixed on as the place 
where the Israelites crossed the sea, would have been 9 
feet below tliat mark in the time of Ptolemy Philadelphus, 
B.C. 285, and thus can have been hardly more tlian 1 1 
feet below the same mark at the time of Moses, B.0* 1312 
^1300«— itftf< ^. Corbaux, AthefL lHo. 1335. 

2. 

An Eastern Christian writer, Abulfaragius, tolls us 
that "the author of this persecution (1010) was some 
enemy of the Christians, who told Hakem that when the 
Christians assembled in their temple at Jerusalem, to 
celebrate Easter, the chaplain of the church, making use 
of a pions fraud, greased the chain of iron that held the 
lamp over the tomb with oil oi balsam ; uiid that when 
the Arab officer had sealed up the door which led to the 
tomb, they applied a match, through the roof, to the • 
other extremity of the chain, and the fire descended ira* 
mediately to the wick of the lamp and lighted it. Then 
the worshippers burst into tears, and cried out ' Eyrie 
eleisott,' supposing it was fire which fell from heaven upon 
the tomb ; and they were thus strengthened in their 
faith." — Early Trav, in FuL ; note to licinard the Wise, 
p. 27. 

A ▲ 4 
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Benjamin of Tudela says that> " Two parasanga fraa 
the sea stands the pillar of salt into which Lot's wife was 
netainorphoBed ; and though the sheep contanaaUj lick 

the pillar grows again, and retains its original state." 
— Earlt/ Trav. in Pal p. 84. 

Sir John Maundeville says The water (of the Dead 
Sea) casteth out a thing that is called asphulte, in pieces as 
large as a horse, every day and on all sides ; iron will 
float in it, but if a man cast a feather therein, it will sink 
to the bottom." 

In the days of Sir John MatindeTille the port of 
Baruth was still handsome^ deep, and safe for vessels.* 

3. 

Arcnlf, who visited Palestine about 70(^ saw the 
tomh^ hewn out of the same rock as the care, broad 

enough to hold one man lying on his back, and had a 
raised di\ i-ioii in tin stone to separate his legs. The 
exterior of the cave, or round grotto cut in the solid rock 
is covered with choice marble. Internally, the stone of 
the rock continues in its original state, and still exhibits 
the marks of the workman's tools.— ^ar/y TVno. m 
Pal ^2. 

Arculf observed a lofty column in the Holy Places 

to the nortli, in tlie middle of the city, which, at midd iv, 
ill the SLiuiiner solstice, easts no .-Im low; wiiioh -hows 
that this is the centre of the earth. — £ari^ Trav.in 
Pal p. 3. 

He says Mount Tabor is 30 stadia in height 
Willibald says that when St. Helena fonnd the cross^ 
the spot was tsken into the circuit of the city, about the 

year A. d. 722. 
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H. 
1. 

DESCRIPTION OF JERUSALEM. 

Thb city of Jernsalem waa fortified with three wallfl» 
on such parts as were not encompassed with impassable 
Tftllejs ; for in such places it had but one walL The city 

was built upon two hills, which are opposite to one 
another, and have a valley to divide them asunder, at 
which valley the corresponding rows of houses on both 
bills end. Of these hills, that which contains the upper 
city is much higher and in length more direct; accord- 
^S^Jf 1^ waa called the citadel by King David ; but it is 
called by us the upper marketplace. But the other 
hill, which was called A era, and sustains the lower city, 
is of the shape of the moon when she is horned ; over 
agaiii-t thU tiiere was a third hill, but naturally lower 
than Acra, and parted formerly from the other by a broad 
Talley. However, in those times» when the Asmona^ans 
xdgnedf they filled up that valley with eartb^ and had a 
mind to join the city to the Temple. They then took off 
part of the height of Acra, and reduced it to the less 
elevation than it was before, that the Temple might be 
superior to it. Now, the valley of the Cheesemongers 
(Tyroptean), as it was calitd, and was that which we 
told you before distinguished the hill of the upper city 
from that of the lower, extended as far as Siloam ; for 
that is the name of a fountain which hath sweet water in 
it, and this in great plenty. But on the ontsidee these 
hiUs are surrounded by deep valleys ; and by reason of 
the precipices to them belonging on both sides they are 
everywhere impassable. 
** Now, of these three walls^ the old one was hard to 
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be taken, both by reason of the vaUeja fend of that hill 
on which it was bnill^ and which was above them. But 
besides that great advantage, as to the place where they 
were situated, it was also built yerj strong, because 

David and Solomon and the following kings were yerjr 
zealous about this work. 

"Now, that wall began on the north, at tlie tower called 
Jiippicus, and extended as far as the Xistus, a place so 
called ; and then joining to the council -house, ended at 
the west cloister of the Temple. But if we go the other 
way westward it began at the same places and extended 
through a plaee called Bethso to the gate of the Essens $ 
and after that it wx-nt southward, havinfr its bending 
above the fountain of Siloam, where it also bends again 
towards tiie cast at SoIomon^s Pool, and reaches as far as 
a certain place called Ophlas, where it was joined to tlie 
eastern cloister of the Temple* The second wall took its 
beginning from that gate which they called Gennaikf 
which belonged to the first wall: it only encompassed 
the northern quarter of the city, and reached as far as 
the tower Antonia. The begiaiiing ui liic ilaid wail was 
at tilt; t ower llippicus, whence it reached as far as the 
north quarter of the city and the tower Psephines, and 
then was so far extended till it came over against the 
monuments of Helena, which Helena was queen of 
Adiahene, the daughter of Isates: it then extended 
farther to a great length, and passed by the sepulchral 
caverns ui the kings, and bent again at the towci ol' ihe 
corner at the monument which is culled the monument of 
the Fuller, and joined to the uld wall at the valley called 
the valley of Cedron. It was Agrippa who encompassed 
the parts added to the old city with this wall, which had 
all been naked before ; for as the city grew more populous 
it gradually crept beyond its old limits, and those parts 
of it that stood northward of the Temple, and joined that 
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hiH to the citrf, made it considerably larger> and occanoned 
that hill which is in number the fourth, and is called 

BezethOy to be inhabited also. It lies over against the 
tower Antooia ; but is divided from it by a deep valley, 
which was dug on purpose, and that in order to hinder 
the foundations of the tower of Antouia from joining to 
this hill, and thereby affording an opportunity of getting 
to it with ease, and hindering the security that arose from 
Its superior elevation ; for which reason also that depth 
of the ditch made the devation of the tower more re- 
markable. . . . Bezetha may be called in Greek the iVetir 
Citf/. . • • Agrippa stopped it from fear of Claudius 

Caesar It was finished afterwards by the Jews ; 

2d cubits high altogether The towers that were 

upon it were 20 cubits in breadth and 20 in height. 
They were square and solid^ as was the wall itself^ 
whorein the niceness of the joints and the beauty of the 
stones were in no way inferior to those of the Holy House 
itself. Above this solid altitude of the towers, which was 
20 cubits, there were rooms of great magni licence, and 
over them upper rooms and cisterns to receive rain-water. 
They were many in number^ and the steps by which yon 
ascended up to them were every one broad* Of these 
towers^ theuj the third wall had 90, and the spaces between 
them were each 200 cubits; but in the middle were 
40 towers, and the old wall was parted into 60, while 
the whole compass of the city was 33 furlongs. iS'o\v% 
the third wall was all of it wonderful ; yet was the 
tower Fsephinus elevated above it at the north-west 
corner, and there Titus pitched his own tent; for 
being 70 cubits high, it both afforded a prospect of 
Arabia at sun-rising as well as it did of the utmost limits 
of the Hebrew possessions at the sea westward. More- 
over, it was an octapron, and over against it was the tower 
of llippicus, and hard by two others were erected by 
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King Herod in the old wall. These were, for largeness, 
beaut7» and strength, beyond all that were in the habitable 
earth ; for^ besidee the magnanimity of his natare and hia 

magnificence towards the city on other occasions, he built 
them alter such an extraordiiiary manner to gratify Ins 
own private affections, and dedicated these towers to the 
in« iiiory of those three persons who had been the dearest 
to him» and from whom he named them* They were hia 
brother, his friend^ and his wife. • • • Hippicasi so 
named from bis friend, was square, its length and breadth 
were each 25 cubits, and its height 30, and it had no 
vacuity in it. Over this solid building, which was com« 
posed of great stones united together, there was a reser- 
voir 20 cubits deep, over which there was a houw of 
2 stories, whose height was 25 cubits, and divided into 
several parts ; over which were battlements of 2 cubits^ 
and turrets all round of 3 cubits high, insomuch that the 
entire height added together amounted to fourscore cubits. 
The second tower, which he named after his brother Fha* 
Baiilus, hud its breadth and its height equal, each of them 
40 cubits ; over which was its solid height of 40 cubits; 
over which a cloibtcr went round about whose height was 10 
cubits ; and it was covered from enemies by breastworks 
and bulwarks. There was also built over that cloister 
another tower, parted into magnificent rooms, and a place 
for bathing; so that this tower wanted nothing that might 
make it appear to be a royal palace. It was also adorned 
with battlements and turrets more than was the foregoing, 
and the entire altitude was 90 cubits. The nppearance 
of it resembled the tower of Pharus, which exhibited a 
fire to such as sailed to Alexandria, but was much larger 
than it in compass. This waa near to a house wherein 
Simon exercised his tyrannical authority. The third 
tower was Mariamne. It was solid as high as 20 cubits ; 
its brcudih and its length were 20 cubits, and were equal 
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to each other ; its upper baildings were more magnificenti 
and had greater yariety than the other towers bad. . . • 

The entire height of this tower was 50 cubits. 

"Now, as these towera were so very tall, they ap- 
peared much taller by the place on which they stood: for 
that very old wall wherein they were was built on a high 
bill, and was itself a kind of elevation that was still 
50 cnbits higher^ oyer which were the towers situated, and 
thereby were made mach higher to appearance. The 
largeness also of the stones was wonderful ; for they 
were not made of common small stones, nor of such larp^e 
ones only as man cuuld carry ; but they were of win t o 
marble cut out of the rock ; each stone was 20 cubits in 
length, and 10 in breadth, and 6 in depth. . • • Now, as 
these towers were tbemselyes on the north side of the 
wall, the king had a palace inwardly thereto adjoined, 
whieh exceeds all my ability to describe it; for it was so 
very curious as to want no cost nor skill in its construction, 
but was entirely walled about to the height of 30 cubits, 
and was adorned with toward at equal distances, and with 
large bedchambers that would contain beds for 100 guests 
apiece, in which the variety of the stones is not to be 
expressed ; for a forge quantity of those that were rare of 
that kind was collected together. Their roofs were also 
wonderful, both for the length of the beams, and the 
splendour of their ornaments. The number of the rooms 
also was very great, and tlie variety of the fiLaires that 
were about them was prodigious; their furniture was 
complete, and the greater part of the vessels that were 
put in them was of silver and gold. There were, be- 
sides, many porticos, one beyond another, round about, 
and in each of those porticos curious pillars $ yet were all 
the courts that were exposed to the air everywhere green. 
There were, moreover, several groves of trees, and long 
walks thiough iham, with deep cauab and cisterns, that 
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In mvenl parts were filled wiUi brmn statoes^ thioagli 
wbich the water ran out There were, withal* man^ 

dove-courts of tame pigeons about tlic canals. But, in- 
deed, it is not possible to give a compU tc description of 
these palaces ; and the very remembraQcc is a torment to 
one, as putting one in mind what Tastlj rich buildinga 
thai fire which was kindled by the robbers hath eon- 
snmed ; for these were not bnmt hj the Bomans, but by 
these internal plotters, as we hsTO already related in the 
beginning of their rebellion. That fire began at the 
tower of Antonia, and went on to the palaces^ and con- 
sumed the upper parts of tlie three towers tlieiusei?ea.''— — 
Josephus* Wars of the Jews^ vol. i. bk. 5. ch. 4. 

"Titus demolished the rocky precipices with iron instra* 
mentSi and thereby made all the place level, from Soopas 
to Herod's monuments^ which adjoined to the pool called 
the Serpents* Pool"— TSwi vol. ir. p. 184. 

"But, as for Titus himself, he was but about two fur- 
longs distant from the wall, at that part of it where was 
the corner, and over Rgainst the tower that was called 
Psephinus ; at which tower the compass of the wall be- 
longing to the north bended, and extended itself orer 
against the west ; but the other part of the army fortified 
itself at the tower called Hippicus^ and was distant* in 
like manner, but two furlongs from the dty.**— Mnd. voL 
iv, pp. ItiG — 7. 

*'Now, as to the tower of Antonia, it was situated at 
the corner of two cloisters of the court of the Temple ; 
at that on the west, and that on the north ; it was erected 
on a rock 50 cubits in height^ and was on a great precl* 
pice: it was the work of King Herod. . • • There was also 
a peculiar fortress belonging to the upper city, which 
was Herod's palace \ but for the hill Bezetha, ii was di-> 

t Yttm. this it may be reaMnaUy htfored that Herod's palaoawaa 
near to Anfeooia. 
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Tided from the tower of Antonia s • • • and as that hill on 
which the tower of Antonia stood was the highest of 
these three^ so did it adjoin to the new city, and was 

thus hindered the sight of the Temple to the north,**— 
Ibid. vol. V. pp. 147 — 8. 

"As Ctcsar uas in doubt wliere he could possibly make 
an attack on any side (for the place was no way access- 
ible where the yallejs were^ and on the other side the 
first wall appeared too strong to be shaken hj the enginesX 
he thereupon thought it best to make his assault upon 
the monument of John the high-priest ; for there it was 
that the first fortific:itii>a was lower, and the second was 
not joined to it. tlio builders neglecting to build the wall 
strong where the new city was not much inhabited; here 
also was an easy passage to the third wall, through which 
he thought to talte the upper city, and through the tower 
of Antonia, the Temple itself "—ii^ti^bk* ch^6. p. 149. 

^ Now Ceesar took this (second) wall on the fifth day 
after he had taken the first ; and when the Jews had fled 
from him, he entered into it with a thousand armed men, 
and those of his choice troops, and this at a place where 
the merchants of wool, the brazier, and the market for . 
cloth, and where the narrow streets led obliquely to the 
walL" 

* 

2. 

We found remains of an ancient wall, which, from 
their proximity to each other, and from the continuous 
course they take, and from the massireness of thoir 

materials and character of their arcliitecture, show that 
they must have been parts, not of an inner wall, but of a 
main deience of a city. These remains we could trace 
no nearer to the tower of Hippicus than the easternmost 
end of the lane called the com-marke^ and so marked 
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in the plan ; the north side of which is lined with a row of 
arches, bailt by the Knights Hospitallers, and which joina 

at a right angle the southernmost end of the bazaars." 

1. ** There will be found for about 12 or 13 feet, up to a 
shop within some 10 feet of the corner where the lane 
meets the bazaars, ranges of large hewn stones, bevelled at 
the edges^ precisely like those of the more ancIeDt parts 
of the tower of David* These reach to the height of 15 or 
16 feet. And, as you tarn that angle towards the north, 
you will find ranges of the same kind of stones, to about 
the same height, iurming the easternmost side of the 
corner shop. This appears to have boen the lower part 
of a corner tower, which, from its similarity of construc- 
tion to that of Hippicafl, Dr. Schultz and I judged not 
unlikely to have been that of Mariamne*" 

2. Pursuing this line from the right angle at the cor- 
ner toward the north, we lost all traces of wall for some 
space among the bazaars. But from the back of the 
palace of tlie Knights Hospitallers, at G8 yards from this 
corner, and at a right angle to the corn-market, and in 
a line directly pointing towards the Damascus Gate (to 
which it is admitted by Dr. Bobinson that the second 
wall ran)^ will be seen the remains in hewn stone, still 
perfect to about 9 feet in height, of a large gateway, as 
of an outer wall facing west. A line also, as of an outer 
wall, is distinctly marked by the ridge of ground, still 
tending on in the direct course for the Damascus Gate.* 

3. " Proceeding along this line, at about 120 yards 
further, the continuation of the same ridge will be dis- 
tinctly observed. Here, then, are three massive granite 
pillars, built into what was evidently old wall, at equal dis- 
tances from each other, and forming part of its inner deco- 
ration. Their shafts rise from 6 to 8 feet above the top of 
the ridge, and their bases form part of the back walls of the 
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shops which stand under it. The entrance of these shops 
shows what was the original level of the ground from 
which the wall sprang ; and what remains of the shafts 
aboTe^ if surmounted bj capitals and a pediment^ would 
give to the wall a height of somewhere firom 25 to 90 feet. 
Due west, and therefore outside of tlie wall at this part, 
and somewhat more than 60 yards distant, is the east end 
of the Church of the Iluly Sepulchre, or what is caliL-d 
the Chapel of the Finding of the Cross. The spot shown 
within the church as Calvary ia, again, more than 40 
yards to the westward of the eastern extremity of this 
chapel and nearest wall of the shrine of the Sepulchre a 
little more than 44 yards further ; and the tomb at least 
6 yards beyond that; so that, if the ridj^e or bank where 
these columns appear, be what I shall proceed with the 
proofs of its ^being, the remains of part of the second 
wall. Calvary was at least 100, and the place of sepulture 
at least 160 yards on the outside ; a distance which, even 
thus understated, is amply sufficient to answer the de- 
scription given in the words of St John : * This inscrip- 
tion read many of the Jews, for the place niffh vnio 
the citt/ ;* and this without assigning to the wall any 
difficult or distorted course, but bringing it in a very 
gentle curve, hardlj a departure from a straight line, 
drawn in an oblique direction from the corner of the 
oom*market and bazaars, on the way to the Damascus 
Gate. The face of the wall near the southernmost of the 
three columns I have mentioned is worked in a fashion 
that shows the columns to have been part of it ; j ust as, in 
many Eastern cities, a colonnade of seats and recesses is 
carried on towards a gateway. 

" In continiKitiua of the same line from these columns, 
to the north, is the Porta Judiciaria» through which tra- 
dition says that our Saviour passed on his way to Cal» 
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vary ; and on the further side of this is a granite column 
exactly matching the three we have left. This last column 
stands at 1 10 yards (or 330 feet) from the iirst of the three 
columns ; and between these extremes, at 60 feet from 
one, and 270 from the other, lies a broken granite shaft, 
likewise matching the others in everj respect. And each 
of these distances of feet, be it obsmed, is a multiple of 
10, the distance between the three first columns ; su that 
there can be little doubt of this having been a range of 
columns 10 feet apart^ terminating in the Porta Justi- 
ciaria. 

'*The outer threshold of the Damascus Grate is 350 yards 
further on to the north, in continuation of preciselj the 
same line $ a line running, straight through all the points 
I have mentioned from the right angle of the corn-market 

and bazaars, and tuucliiii^ upon ma;>bive remain:) at each 
point. 

" We must now go back to tlie angle I first mentioned 
of the corn-market and bazaars. Just opposite to it, on 
the south, runs a lane, one side of which is formed by the 
eastern face of what is called the House of Zachariah. 
Here I find a continuation of old waU» andy at the further 
end of the lane, at ) ards from the angle I have so 
often referred to, is the crown of a very ancient arch of 
large stone?, as of a gateway, the whole of the jambs of 
which id buried in rubbisli. Tiiis, it appeared to Dr. 
Schultz and myself, might not improbably have been the 
Gate Gennath, or the Gate of Gardens, nesr which Jose- 
phus says that the second wall met the Jir$t, and jaimed 
it/^ — Landi CJastkai and Saendf by Lord Nugent, 
vol ii* p. 86. 
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K. 

The Jews form a well regulated republic ia the midst 
of despotism and anarchj. The Grand Rabbi and two 

others of the higher orders of the hicrarcliy, with a 
council composed of seven members, all appointed iur lit-, 
are the depositaries of the legislative temporal and eccle- 
siastical powers of the nation ; the Assembly of whioli 
thej convoke when in their opinion the interests of the 
Qommunity may seem to require that it should be done. 

They have the power also of choosing the members of 
the Assembly ; who are taken from those of the Rabbins 
most distinguished for their wealth and influence. Every 
question submitted to tlio National Assembly is settled by 
the convoking party before their meeting ; so that they 
have only to consent to that which has already been con- 
cluded on, and to leave to those in whom their confidenco 
had previously been placed the care of making such 
reforms as in their wisdom they might think right and 
proper. It was intended by this form of government to 
provide checks on each of tlic different branches. Tlma 
the two Rabbins were checks on the Grand Kabbi, the 
Council of Seven a check on these, and the National As- 
sembly was to have power over all : but this has been 
foigotten in the usurpations which the indifference of the 
people rendered so easy, as well as in their relations with 
the dominant people. In case of the death of the Grand 
Rabbi, his place is filled by the second, and so on ; and 
the vacancy in the Council of Seven is supplied by the 
National Assembly from among the Uubbins and secular, 
but generally the former. 

£ B 2 
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"There arc two tribunals where justice is administered, 
one at Ilassa Kicui, and the other at Balata; each com- 
posed of four Rabbins chosen for life by the National 
Aaaeiiiblj* All litigadons are brought before these tri- 
bunals ; and if there be a differeace of opinioa among the 
Judges^ the Grand Babbi*s decidoQ has the foroe of law. 
The only expense of ^ese mUi are the small fees to the 
cuui L and clerk. Crimes, whatever they nvdy be, arc never 
scnienc»)d to be puni.-h 'd capitally. The Turks would 
nut allow such an encroachment. The Jews say God has 
taken away from them the right since the destruction 
of the Temple* The punishments usually inflicted are, 
imprisonment^ and hard labour in the arsenals, where 
they are received on the application of the Grand BabbL 
They have blind submission to the decision of the courts. 

" Each htad of a family is taxed in proportion to his 
means ; to this end the nation is divided into three 
classes — 

^* let. Tho^Q able to pay taxes. 

** 2nd. The poor who receive, 
drd. The class not taxable^ but who can live without 
succour. 

**The first class scarcely forms a iifth of the nation. 

** The management of the public funds i.s confided* to 
five persons, chosen every two years by the National 
Assembly. There are no beggars among them. 

"For an exemption from service in the marine, they 
pay annually to the Admiralty 17,000 piastres, and from 
6000 to 10^000 more to defray the expenses of those 
who, from devotion, wish to lay their bones in the Holy 
Ground at Jerusalem. 

" Much confidence is reposed in the five treasurers, and 
whatever they may bo in their dealings with others, they 
are scrupulously honest among themselves. 
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Their mnnicipal police and oenflonbfp are exercised 

by rcgidors ; who watch over public and private tran- 
quillity, domestic habits and manners, and Imve the rifjht 
of knowing whether the individual?' of the district coniided 
to them respectively keep good hours. 

Each quarter baa its regidor chosen from among the 
people he is to aaperintend. They hare power to inflict 
the bastinado or send to prison, and are very severe. 

** Religion is the great end of the Jews ; tbey are igno<* 
rant of everything else ; no science, nor liberal nor 
mechanical art. Luxury is banish( i1, :uu\ they are limited 
to the smallest possible number of servants. There is a 
slight infraction allowed at religious festivals. 

There is a commission charged to keep up communi- 
eationa and relations between the Jews of the capital and 
those in the H0I7 Land. Nearly two hundred pilgrims 
sail every year ; the rich pay for the poor. Losses by 
extortion or wars are made good by the nation on these 
occasions. 

** The numbor of Jews in and around the capital is 
supposed to b( ^0,000." — Constantinojilc^ by an American^ 
New York, 1835 ; vol. ii. p. 158.| attributed to CJonuno- 
dore Porter, U. & N. 

2. 

The study of the Talmud instead of the Bible has led 
to tlie grossest ignorance and superstition, and has tended 
to rivet the power of the Rabbis over the ignorant 
Israelites. These produced a re-action in Austria, and 
Poland especially, and a new school arose, for the purpose 
of emancipation from both of these. Those of tlui Ne\v 
Synagogue are almost iulidels, for they do not ni;ikt- the 
Bible the foundation of their faitli. lint tiiey differ 
widely from the infidel Jews of France and Germany in 
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thi8» that they hire great respect for the Bible, and seem 
to bare east it off ratber from a belief tbat tbey^ can 
arrive at the truth without it, than from anj positive dis* 
like. They are still interested in wliatever regards the 
Holy Land, tlion[,'h they do not exj)cct lo return to it. 
Many of them, however, believe, like other infidel Jews, 
that political emancipation is the only Messiah they are 
to look Ibr. It was the rejection of the Talmad that led 
them to ngeet the Bible also ; and yet they retain the 
Rabbinieal ceremonies, though tbey do this chiefly be- 
cause the Chasidim have accused them of forming a new 
sect, which the Austrian government strictly forbids. It 
is y)lain from tltis fact, that there is very little of con- 
scientious belief among them. Self-interest and the 
favour of the world appear to form the principal rule of 
their life. One Jew of this class said, * The Bible had 
served its day $ there was need of something else now.' 
Another, on being asked why they retained the eeremoniea 
and forms of Judaism since they rejected the Talmud, 
pave this Jesuitical reason, ' tliat by luainlaining their 
profession they obtained more access to the families of 
uther Jews, md thus had opportunity of quietly ditifusing 
their doctrinf ^^ nnd undermining the prejudices of their 
brethren.' The Rabbi Ribas, a great reformer, said, the 
first thing to be done was to remove their ignorance^ and 
to make the Jews work instead of receiving support He 
thought Sir Moses Montefiore's plan for purchasing land 
in Palestine useless as long as tliere is no securitv for 
property tlicre." — Mission of i/ie Scotch Church to the 
Jew$* 

3. 

^In Jerasalem 1000 Jews pay taxes; and all of these are 

males from thirteen years old and upwards. The Jews 
marry very young, so that, allow ing live to a family, there 
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are dOOO reprinted by the 1000 who pay taxes in Je- 
rnsalem. Foreigo Jews, howerer, sach as RuBBiaas^ 
Poles, and HungariaaB, aad many otben, continue under 
the protection of European powers, and pay no taxes. 

These may amount to 2000, which would give about 7000 
Jews to Jerusalem. This is the largest statement of the 
number of Jews in the Holy City that we anywiiere re- 
ceived, and is no doubt above the real amount ; for the 
average of five to a family appears to be far too great. 

<«The destruction of Saphei by an earthquake in 1837 
occasioned the dispersion of many of the Jews who dwelt 
there. Of these some settled at Acre, and some at Jeru* 
salera. In the cities along the coast the Jews have been 
iucrtaoinpr of late. In Tyre formerly a Jew was not al- 
lowed to spend a nig-ht ; but the Pacha's (Ibralnm) govern- 
ment changed the law, and now a congregation and Rabbi 
have settled there. They are chiefly from the Barbary 
coast The recent occupation of Algiers by the French 
enabled the Jews of that coast to claim protection as 
French subjects, and this induces them to leave home 
more freely for purposes of trade. The same class of 
Jews are found in Sidon and Beyrout. At the utmost 
the whole Jewiali population of Palestine may be reckoned 
at 12,000. Generally speaking the Jews are all supported 
by a yearly contribution made by their brethren in other 
lands. AU foreign Jews residing in Palestine are entirely 
dependent on contributions from Europe, exc^t afew who 
have property in Europe. These last either bring their 
little property with them, or make it over to friends in 
Europe, on condition of their sending them an annual 
sum to the Holy Land, upon wliii h they live here. . . 
Five ducats, or about SI, 10.?. a head, is thought a good 
contribution. It is transmitted through Hirsh Lehren, a 
rich merchant of Amsterdam, called on this account ' Pre- 
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fiident of the Holy Land,' to the Aostritn Consol at 
Bejioot, bj whom it is eonYejei to the Jewi at Jent«> 
salem. The svefage wmj unoant to 2B0OL The kigest 
foUections come from Amsterdam; yery little from 

Britain. 

*'The Rabbis of Palestine maintain a constant commani- 
cation with their bretliren all over the world. Jeru- 
salem is the heart of the nation and everything done 
there, or in the Holy Land, will tell upon the whole 
Jewish world. The greatest nwnbert of Jews come 
from Poland and the Aostrian dominions. Many come 
from Russia, and many more would come if they were not 
hindered. Scarcely any from Britain. All these being 
Europeans, receive the name Ash Kenazim. TLc native 
Jews — that is, tliose Jews who are ^.ubjects of the country 
—are called Sephardim, and are almost ail of jSpanish 
extraction." — Mmum to the Jeum, p. 163. 

Long Cros^ Chertsey, April SSt. 

"Dear Allek, 

" You askud iiie to set down a few leading passages of 
Scripture wliieh seem to i)oiiit to England as tlic prime 
agent in the restoration of the Jews. I do so, only pre- 
mising that I have not ability, or time, or appliances, to 
give a finished treatiae«^nly a few texts for you to work 
o?er yourself, as yon may he struck by them. 

Ist Then, I assert, that the Jews shall he restored 
by a maritime power. 

•*See Ifaaiah, xviii. Where I would observe that all 
rornmentators agree that *Woe' should he 'Ho,' an 
address; it is the same Hebrew word as in Isaiah, Iv. 1., 
* Ho, every one that thirsteth.' You see he calls a mari- 
time nation from beyond Egypt (speaking from Syria). 
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A Western natioii, and by the way, many say that ' be* 
yond * shoold be * a passer over ' of the Egyptian liYer, 

as ex. gr, the nation who established, :ind daily use, *the 
overland route * via the Nile. However, omitting this, 
we have, I say, a western, maritime, winged by 8aUa« 
Shakespeare*s ' woven wings ') power. 

2ndly. Isaiah, xli^ especially Terse 25., * from the 
rising of the sun/ teUs us that it is an I$land power» 
situate in the Hearth, but coming into action fum the 
East 

Isaiah, Ix. 9. connects it with Tarshish. 

"4thly. Isaiah, xi. 10., &c., declares that it shall set up 
the standard of the Cross in the mountains of Judca. 

" Now, I think, that these requisites are wonderfully 
falfilled by England. The 2nd, by her acting oo Syria, 
or Russia^ or Turliey, from the basis of India. She has 
already acted from east to west, fnnn Calcutta to Scinde. 
How few months might bring her, through Persia, upon 
the Asiatic borders of Russia, and so to the very scene 
of action! The 4th, by her Anglicaa Church at Jeru- 
salem. By tlie waj, she is < spccifilly an I^lajid power. 
Kot to speak of her islands all over the world, we have 
her islands at home ; and I lately read, I think, in the 
HeueehM Worde^ that, from Great Britain to one of the 
Hebrides inhabited bj a single shepherd, the last census 
was taken on from 300 to 400 isUmds, In what we call 
England and Ireland. 

*'The 3rd connects the delivering nation with Tarshish; 
so we will look at a few passages referring to the latter 
place. Tarshish himself was a son of Javan, son of 
Japheth, by whom the 'isles of the Gentiles' were 
peopled (Genesis, x. 4«). But as the name of a place it 
must have had two distinct applications. 

Ist. To a locality in the East, for 1 Kings, x. 22. 
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aeems mach the same as 1 Kiiig% ix. 26.9 where thej sail 
from the Bed Sea. At aU erenta, the latter retoraa 
Eastern prodaeet and oceopies a rery extended period of 
naTlgatioD. Moreoyer, the Tyrian mariners exhibit no 

jealousy oi the Jew?, but freely sail there witii tliLiy. 

"But, 2ndly, Tarshisli must have also been a remote 
Western locality, because Jonah, to flee from the pre- 
sence of the Lord (therefore to go to the most distant 
and unknown place) takes passage at Joppa^ and saila 
thenee for Tarshish^ via. down the Mediterranean. (See 
Jonah, i. 8.) 

Also Bcekiel, xxvii. says, that ships from thenee 

sailed to Tyre ; so it must have been on this side of the 
Isthmus of Suez, and, by verse 12. of same ciiapter, we 
see that its produce, instead of being oriental, is metallic, 
especially tin and iron ; and we find no admission of 
Jewish sailors to the Western Tarshtsh, in consonance 
with the known jealonsj of the Tyrians to conceal their 
tin islands. 

Finally, Jeremiah, xxt. 22., names the isles bejond 

the sea in one sentence with Tyre and Sidon, for utter 
overthrow. 

" Again, I think Britain seems wonderfully to fulfil 
all these requisites. She is the only great de{x>sit of tin 
in the West ; she was so remote and unknown as to give 
a proverb to Horace^ * divisos toto orbe Britannos»* and 
therefore a meet place for Jonah to flee to from the pre- 
sence of the Lord; and finally, having been foond mdced 
and savage by Caesar, she exhibits remains of wealth and 
luxury at some anterior period in louiul towers, golden 
ornaments, arms, he. hc.\ t-o Uiat f^he certainly iias 
undergone a revolution and ticstruclion of which wo 
have no historic trace, if it be not in Jeremiah as above 
quoted. 
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Whence I myBelf feel strongly iDcHned to identifj 
Britftin with one Tarshish, and to belicTC her specially 
designed by Providence to be the main agent in tlio 
restoration of the Jews. 

** Yours, 

•* G. A. COCKBUBN." 

Another plan for a Dead Sea Canal has been lianded 
to me i which, it seems, is to be carried out by minusu- 
lons agency. If so, my scheme will be superfluous. 

Zech. xiv. ^ 6* 8, 9. IL 14. 16. 19.^ The author's 
intention is to ** put forth a brief interpretation of the 
geographkal religioui aspect of the 14th chapter of 
Zechnriah ; and this aspect combines with the poHHco^ 
religious prophecies conccrninj^ tbcretuni of the Jews 
to Jerusalem, and the trcmciHious gathering for war 
before that city in the latter days.** 

Isa. XXXV. 6., zliii. 19, 20., ii. 2., xxxiii. 21., xix. 5.; 
Zech. xiv* 8.; £zek. xlviL 8«; Bev. xvi. 16* ; Dan* ii. 45,1 

Bey. liy. 20.» xvi. 14—21 ^^'In toL yi. of Bollin*8 Ancient 

History, map of Egypt,** we find two names to one apot^ 
Tiz., Ascalon, Azal ! 

** Azal, Ascalon, Azalon or Azal, stands on the Medi- 
terranean. The * very great valley* reaching from 
Jerusalem to Azal will admit the ocenn waters IVom the 
west, and that valley will surely, stretching to the Dead 
Sea, open a way thither for the ocean waters to the 
east. 

The Eton Atlas, A.i>. 1828, shows a little river, 
* Asaal,' at the southern extremity of the Dead Sea* 

The 47th chapter of £zekiel shows how the waters 
of the Dead Sea shall he healed from Engelli toEneglaine 

(Engalline) ; t. e. one end to the other, as by the Eton 
Atlas.** — The F? •ic7td of India, June 30th, 1863} ft 
paper by Captain Phillies, Bengal Art. 
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1. 

"From a comparison of the notices of travellers of the 
roftda from Mount Sinai to the north, it appears that the 
middle of the desert is occupied by a long, central hadn, 
extending from Jehel el Tth to the shores of the Medi* 
terranean, descending towards the north with a rapid 
slope, and diained tluougli all its luii^^th by the Wadj el 
Arish, whicU enters the sea near the place of the same 
name. West of this basin otlier Wadies run by themselves 
down to the sea. On the east side of the same central 
basin is another similar and parallel one between it and 
the Arabah (the two being separated hj the chain £1 
Ggmeh» and its continoationX extending from the Tth 
nearly to Jebel Ar&if and El MtUcrah, and drained through* 
out by the Wady el Jerafeh, which having its head at 
or near the Tih, empties into the Arabaii, not far from 
El Mukrah. North of this last basin the tract between 
the Arabah and the basin of Arish is filled up by ranges 
or clusters of mountains; from which, on the east, short 
Wadies run to the Arabah, and on the west longer ones 
to Wady el Arish, until further north these latter con- 
tinue by themselyes to the sea nearer to Gaza. 

*^ If the parallel of the northern coast of Egypt be ex- 
tended eastward to the great Wady el Aiabali, it appears 
that the desert south of this parallel rises gradually 
towards the south, until on the summit of the ridge £1 
Tih, between the gulfs of Suez and Akabah, it attains 
the elevation of 4322 feet, according to Eussegger. 
The waters of all this great tract flow off northwards 
either to the Mediterranean or to the Dead Sea. The 
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Tih forms a sort of offset^ and along its southern basin 
the surface nnks at once to the height of only about 8000 

feet ; forming the sandj plain which extends nearly across 
the peninsula. After this the mountains of the p< ninsula 
proper coiumence, and rise rapidly through the formations 
of sandstone, griinstein, porphyry, and granite* into the 
lofty ma?^^? of St. Catherine and Uru Shaumer; the 
former of which has an eleyation of more than 8000 Faris 
feet^ or nearly double that of the Tih. Here the waters 
all run eastward or westward into the gulfs of Akabah 
and Suea." — Bobinson, vol. i. p. 294. 

2. 

•*The highest part of ?iIount St. Catlierlne consists of a 
single immense Mod; ui' granite. Luxuriant vegetation 
reaches up to this rock, and the side of the mountain 
presented a verdure which, had it been of turf instead of 
herbs and shrubs* would have completed the resemblance 
between this mountain and some of the Alpine summits. 

''The upper nucleus of Sinai, composed entirely of 
granite, forms a rocky wilderness, of an irregular, cir- 
cular shape, intersected by many narrow valleys, and 
from 30 to 40 miles in circumference. ... It is upon 
this highest region of the peninsula tliat the fertile 
Talleys are found which produce fruit tree^. They are 
principally to the west and south-west of the convenl^ at 
three or four hours distant — Burehhardi, p^ 573. 

** Descending from Mount Sinai towards Akabah, after 
passing a frightful desert, the Wady el Ain, heyond the 
gouthera of the paiailvil ridges of the Tih, was lirincT 
water, and n brook and luxuriant vegetation, resembling 
Wady Feiran, though without cultivation. 

<*Thc manna is not produced every year; sometimes 
only after five or six years ; and the quantity in general 
has greatly decreased. It is found, in the form of shining 
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dropfl^ on the twigs and bnmches (not od the leaveB) of 
the Turffty Tamarix gaXUca manni/era of Ehrenberg, 
from which it exudes in oonseqnenoe of the puncture of 

an insect of the coccus kind, Coccus fnanijmries of tiie 
•amfi naturalist." — liobiiisoii^ vol. i. p. 120* 

^Tbenognbr and mytterioos moanments of Snr&bit 
el KhMim lie mostly within the eompass of a small en> 
dosure, 160 feet long from east to west, by 70 feet broad, 

marked by Leaps of stone thrown or fallen together ; the 
remains, perhaps, of l<jnner walls or rows of buildings. 
Within this space are seen about fifteen upright stones, 
like tombstones, and several fallen ones» covered with 
Egyptian hieroglyphics ; and also the remains of a small 
temple, whose colamns are decorated with the head of 
Isis for a capital. At the eastern end is a subterranean 
chamber excavated In the solid rock, resembling an 
Egyptian sepulchre. It is squnr \ and the roof is sup- 
ported in the middle by a s([uaie column left from the 
rock. Both the column and the sides of the chamber 
are covered with hieroglyphics ; and in each of the sides 
is a small niche. The whole surface of the enclosure is 
covered with fallen columns, fragments of sculpture^ and 
hewn stones, strown in every direction, over which the 
pilgrim can with difficulty find his way. Other similar 
upright stones stand without the enclosure, in various 
directions, and even at some distance; each surrounded by 
a heap of stones, whicli may have been thrown together 
by the Arabs. These upright stones, both within and 
without the enclosure, vary from 7 to 10 feet in height ; 
while theyare from 18 inches to 2 feet in breadth, and from 
14 to 16 inches in thickness. They are rounded off at the 
top, forming an arch on the broadest sides. On one of 
these sides usually appeaia the comjuon Egyptian symbol 
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of the winged globe with two serpents, and one or more 
priests presenting oticrings to the gods ; while various 
figures and cartouches cover the remaining sides. They 
are said to bear the names of different f^gjptian kings ; 
but no two of them to hftve the names of the same 
monarch. According to Migor Felix, tiie name of Osir« 
tasen is found on one of them, whom Wilkinson sap- 
poscs to have been the patron of Joseph. Not the least 
singularity about these niunuments is the wonderful pre- 
servation of the inscriptions upon this soft sandstone, ex- 
posed as they Itave been to the air and weather during the 
lapse of BO many years. On some of the stones they are 
quite perfect ; on others both the inscription and the stone 
itself have been worn away deeply by the tooth of time. 

''This spot was first discoymd by Niebuhr in 1761 ; 
who, inquiring for the inscriptions of Wady el Mukateb, 
was brought by bis guides to this place as one of still 
greater interest and wonder; or rather, as it would seem, 
from ignorance on their part of the real object of his 
inquiries.^ The next Frank visitors were Boutin, 1811 ; 
Buppell, 1817 ^; Lord Frudhoe and Major Felix ; Laborde 
and Leriaut, who have given drawii^s and views of the 
place, and several of the monuments.' All these travel- 
lers, with the exception of the two Englishmen, have 
pronounced this to have been annncient Egyptian cemetery, 
and these monument- to be touib.^t »nos, connected with 
a supposed colony near the copper uiincs in Wady en 
]^^&sb. That these upright stones resemble the tomb- 
stones in the West, in form, is true ; and this would seem 
to be the chief circumstance which has given rise to the 
hypothesis. There is nothii^g of the kind in Egypt ; nor 
can they well be sepulchral monuments, unless excavated 

' T^eise bcsch. Bd. 1. i). 235, 

' Kuppcll, Keisea in l^abien, p. 267. The most exact description 
is by Euppell. * See also Borekhardt, p. 576. 
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vaults exist beoeiith them, which there is every reason to 
believe is not the case. What, theoy coald have been the 
intent of these temples and these memorial stones in the 
midst of solitude and silenceii in this lone and distant 
desert, with which they would seem to have no possible 
connexion? This is a point wrapped in the darkness of 
time, which the hand of modern science has not yet un- 



An ingenious hypothesis by Lord Prudhoe is, that this 
was perhaps a sacred place of pilgrimage for the ancient 
Egyptinnsi just as the mountain near Mecca is to the 
Mohammedans of the present day ; and to it the E^ptian 
kings made each his pilgrimage, and erected a column, 
with his name. A slight historical ground for such an 
hypothesis may perhaps be found in the fact, that Moses 
demanded permission for the Israelites to go three days' 
journey into the desert, in order to sacrifice ^ ; a demand 
which seems to have caused no surprise to the Egyptians, 
as if they were doing something to which they themselves 
were accustomed. 

" This lone spot is deeply interesting ; it leads the be- 
holder back into the grey mists of high antiquity ; and 
fills him with wonder and awe as he surveys here, far 
from the abode of life, the labours of m a unkmiwu, for 
an object alike unknown." — Robimou9 BiMicoU Hc' 
searches, voL i. p, 1 13« 



veiled. 



* Exodus, T. 3. 
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